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PREFACE 


The Panjab Past and Present is a prestigious bi-annual journal. It is a matter 
of great pleasure for me to place in your hands the special issue of this journal on 
the Komagata Maru incident. Very eminent historians like Professor Kirpal Singh, 
Professor J.S. Grewal and many other scholars have been contributing to this 
journal since its inception. Apart from the general issues, the department has also 
brought out some special issues on the different themes relating to the discipline 
of history of this region. 

The year 20 1 4- 1 5 is being celebrated as the centenary year of the Komagata 
Maru incident. The importance of relooking the issue becomes evident not only 
from its history but also in the process of immigration of the Punjabis/Indians 
abroad in the contemporary scenario. The tragedy has revealed the discrimination 
against the Indians in the British imperial colonies and the story of struggle on the 
part of the enslaved population of our country. The related outcome was the 
acceleration of the feelings of discrimination by the British both in India and in 
different colonies. Moreover, this enhanced feeling of discrimination added to the 
momentum of the activities of the Ghadar movement. The story, also unfurls the 
bravery of the individuals who had faced hardships against exploitation. 

In this way the story of the tragedy required to be re- looked with the same 
objective of repeating the new generation about their heritage and the continuity 
of the heroic tradition of this region. Hopefully, the papers included in this special 
issue would fulfil these desired requirements and certainly would add to our 
knowledge not only on this issue but also to the crucial phase of our modem 
history. 

The present issue carry fifteen research papers and a book review written 
by prominent and eminent historians and scholars pertaining to the subject. On 
behalf of the department, I am very thankful to all the contributors whose writings 
have enriched the present issue of the Journal. We are also grateful to our worthy 
Vice-Chancellor Dr Jaspal Singh for his guidance, inspiration, help and co-operation 
in getting this issue published. Without his personal interest this issue would not 
have been materialized. We are also thankful to Professor Devinder Singh, Registrar; 
Professor Dhanwant Kaur, Incharge Publication Bureau; S. Hqrjit Singh of 
Publication Bureau; and S. Charanjit Singh, Proof Reader of our department for 
their efforts and help for the timely completion and publication of this issue. 

Dr. Balwinderjit Kaur Bhatti 

Associate Professor and Head 
Department of Punjab Historical Studies 
Punjabi University, Patiala. 
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BABA GURDIT SINGH ; 

HIS ETHICS AND DISCOURSE 

Tejwant Singh Gill* 

Till the advent of independence, ‘Baba” was the most intimate-cum-rever- 
entiai honorific employed in the Punjabi language for a person blessed with stout 
ethics and astute sense. Old in age and experienced in life, he acted as a steward of 
the family, of which the range could extend to the community. Probably, it came 
into vogue with Baba Budha, who acted as the steward of the Sikh community. 
From its molecular inception with Guru Nanak to its problematic expansion with 
Guru Arjan, he occupied this exalted position. Earlier, its usage with Guru Nanak in 
the Puratan Sakhian by their anonymous author and then by Bhai Gurdas in his 
Vars was a category apart. It was meant to invoke his prophetic nature. Its later 
usage with the names of Guru Gobind Singh’s sons was meant to denote the 
extraordinaiy martyrdom they embraced at young age. This is also an exception. 

In the first half of the 20th century, before India became independent from 
the British, really deserving of this honorific was Baba Gurdit Singh. Finding the 
Punjabis, particularly the Sikhs poor and helpless in their own homeland, he sought 
to alleviate their poverty through migration to the New World. America and Canada 
were enviable destinations, the latter as much a part of the British empire as was 
India. Due to racial discrimination practiced by the then Canadian authorities and 
found fruitful by the British administration for perpetuating the colonial rule in 
India, his project was made to fail through insidious tactics adopted for the pur- 
pose. The ship, Komagata Maru, he hired for carrying about five hundred passen- 
gers to Canada was not allowed to land there though the passengers had the legal 
right to do so. After its forced stay amid the ocean for a couple of months a few 
miles away from Vancouver, it had to trudge on its return journey to the homeland. 
The moment it touched the Indian coast, the passengers were tackled not as 
aggrieved ones but as criminals. In the aftermath of the riot that occurred on their 
landing, scores of them got killed in firing. Gurdit Singh himself went under- 
ground for seven long years from 1914 till he surrendered at the behest of 
Mahatma Gandhi. 

During the underground period, he wrote a poignant report of the journey. 

* Professor (Retd.), English Department, Guru Nanak Dev University, Amritsar. 

1. This article beginning with reflection upon the honorific, ‘Baba’ parallels another that has been 
written with two other hpnorifics i.e. ‘Bhai’ and ‘Sahib’. That article, ‘Two Bhai Sahibs: Vir 
Singh and Kahn Singh’ is going to appear in the coming issue of Jonrmt of Punjab Studies (PJS) 
brought out by the University of Santa Barbara, USA. 
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His purpose was to clarify why he undertook this hazardous journey, where the 
impetus came from, what impediments were put in his way from the vei^ begin- 
ning, how propaganda was unleashed to malign his philanthropic purpose and why 
it was essential to put all these issues in proper perspective. So he composed a 
report, polemical in intent, presenting logical arguments as legal proof in his favour. 
Very appropriately, he named it Zulmi Katha? Couched in idiomatic language sans 
rhetorical devices but peppered with irony and satire, it makes a very poignant 
reading. Later on, its English version also appeared entitled Voyage of Komagata 
Maru or India ’s Slavery Abroad? Probably a couple of his associates prepared it in 
consultation with him. The poignancy marking the Punjabi version is lacking in the 
English version though the contents of both are largely the same, notwithstanding 
some variations in detail. The English version is marked by verbosity but the poi- 
gnancy, bitterness coupled with injured feeling along with ironical and satirical 
comments marking the Punjabi version, are nowhere to be found in that partly 
translated version. This lack sometimes made him quite unhappy, showing that the 
sufferings which he underwent, remained unrewarded throughout his long life 
lasting for ninety five years. No wonder, to have a proper grasp of his ethics that 
impelled him to undertake this hazardous voyage, the conscious and unconscious 
factors gone into the formation of this ethics, the philanthropic discourse he forged 
for justifying this extraordinary feat and the language and style he adopted for its 
written version, a close study of Zulmi Katha is so very essential. 

To see the Punjabi people, particularly the Sikhs sovereign, not in the politi- 
cal but in the economic sphere, was a passion that had begun to haunt Gurdit 
Singh after his stay in Malaya. On the strength of his initiative and will, he was able 
to emerge there as quite a resourceful person. Here in Punjab, he was bom in the 
house of a poor peasant and his father had joined military service and landed in 
Malay where the British government needed recruits like him either to crush the 
local rebellions or to safeguard the estates of the colonists. He called his sons also 
there including Gurdit Singh who was then in his early twenties. Gurdit Singh tried 
his hand at several jobs, ranging from a gatekeeper’s to that of a contractor. As a 
contractor, he was quite a success and he traveled throughout Malay and several 
adjacent countries of the South East. It took him no time to find that Punjabis, 
gone there to do military service or other odd jobs, did not want return to their 
native places. Either they chose to make both ends meet by doing odd jobs there or 
strove to travel further to Canada and America in search of new pastures. The 
urge to travel to the New World, from which even Latin-American countries were 

2. Baba Gurdit Singh, Zulmi Katha (1921). Its reprint, edited with Introduction by Dr Darshan 
Singh Tatia, is the source for this study. The reprint is published by Unistar Books, Pvt. Ltd., 
Chandigarh, 2007. Quotations given in the article are from this Punjabi edition. They are 
translated into English by the author of the article. Along with, their page-number is put in 
brackets. 

3. Voyage of Komagata Maru or India's Slavery Abroad is neither exact translation of the Punjabi 
version nor is it a parallel volume existing in its own right. A comparative study of the two 
versions can usefully be done in some separate article, 
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not excluded, was really strong and to fulfill it they made Hong Kong their transit 
point. The gurdwara was the easiest place to put up, which remained overflowing 
with Punjabis, particularly the Sikhs, anxious to repeat this feat at any cost. So 
meager were the chances at their disposal to realize their dream and so inordinate 
was their haste that they usually landed into hazards which sometimes brought 
them to the verge of adversity. 

Gurdit Singh empathized with this urge of his brethren. Into the strengthen- 
ing of his empathy, went the history and culture of his region. Known by the name 
of Majha, it played a subterranean but significant role in this regard. From the 
ancient times, its terrain had determined the destiny of Punjab. Of the first five 
Sikh Gurus, it was the habitation providing them the maximum number of follow- 
ers. Later on, after Guru Gobind Singh’s precept to the Sikhs to revere Guru 
Granth as the Guru, as many warriors and martyrs fought and made sacrifices on 
its terrain to resist oppression coupled with repression. The area around Patti, the 
village in which Gurdit Singh was bom and brought, had forwarded martyrs like 
Bhai Taru Singh who had no religious and political agenda in the obvious sense of 
the word. Sikh by faith, the feeling closest to his innermost self, was to feed the 
starving and starved beings, not essentially of his religion. He was instinctively 
philanthropic but in spite of his meager resources, he was so relentless in pursuit 
of his aim that theMughal administration was led to regard him as an enemy of the 
empire. So was Gurdit Singh though nowhere in his discourse, he reflected upon 
this aspect of his personality. He formed a shipping company in the name of Gum 
Nanak, the founder of his religion. This was not to preach Sikhism as within 
Punjab, Singh Sabhas were doing by opening schools and colleges purposely for 
students of Sikh families. Thus a communal card was being played without any 
ignoble intention. Guru Nanak, in whose name the company was formed, in the 
common sense of the Indian people, figured supremely as the guardian of human- 
ity, irrespective of religious affiliations, castes, beliefs and practices. Likewise, he 
took the Bir of Guru Granth along with during the voyage not to force the passen- 
gers to listen to its recitation so as to facilitate their conversion to Sikhism. Its 
presence was meant to enable them to forge irrevocable resolve for facing tribula- 
tions with forbearance tempered with intrepidity of the rare sort. The following 
portion from a composition of Guru Arjan, the compiler of Guru Granth, was to 
act as the beacon of resplendence for their innermost selves: 

If odds are in huge excess, none is there to extend any help. 

Enemies are right in front, collaterals are all on the mn. 

All providers have deserted, all havens have shifted. 

Let the Almighty be ensconced within, no haim can come,'* 

Logically speaking, to Gurdit Singh it seemed that there was no reason for 
any trepidation in the way of consummating this onerous task. After all, he took 

4. In 2ulmi Katha, this hymn by Guru Arjan, the compiler of Guru Granth is quoted in its entirety. 
To me it seems that the crux of the inspiration Baba Gurdit Singh drew lies primarily in the first 
four lines. In the article, only those four lines have been given in English translation. 
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every initiative from reciting some composition from Guru Granth and offering 
prayer before its Bir. Without doing so, he felt apprehensive lest some error might 
be committed. Only after performing this exercise, he took a Japanese ship on 
lease, signed the Charter so as to ensure that his venture was legal, sold tickets to 
passengers for embarking at different places on the way and set sail to Vancouver 
believing that there could be no restriction to travel from one colony under the 
British rule to another. He felt no hurdle would come in his way to make this 
voyage a success. Little did he know that “the matter would get beyond the realm 
of legal proceedings and become a question of national policy and diplomacy rather 
than of law.”(p.64). More than this, his venture was to become an issue of racial 
prejudice that led to a gigantic confrontation of the sort, never faced by people of 
one colony at the hapds of the other’s administrators, both under the same impe- 
rial authority. To add insult to injury, the ship was denied entry and after inhuman 
embargo for two months, it was forced to return to India where the passengers 
were brutally handled in their own country, resulting in scores of deaths. Besides 
the destruction of his business. Gurdit Singh was forced to remain underground 
for seven years at a stretch during which his writing, Zulmi Katha came into being. 

Narration of the crucial incidents and encounters comprises the obvious 
level of the discourse of this writing. Per his report, all the formalities had been 
met but due to racial factors ominous circumstances arose to mar the charm of 
going to Canada. It happened from the very inception of the journey. Though the 
ship had the capacity to accommodate five hundred passengers but 376 persons 
boarded it from different places. Whether it due to some apprehension on their 
part or they were indirectly discouraged to do so, that he does not clarify any- 
where. On the eve of its departure, the Hong Kong government detained Gurdit 
Singh with the intention to create uncertainty and scatter the passengers “by coer- 
cion and intimidation.”(p.73). When it arrived at Victoria, it was hemmed by a 
squadron of steamboats, which would have liked it to be declared unfit for further 
travel. Encouragingly enough, the doctors certified that the ship was clean and the 
passengers were healthy. So there was no reason to impede the onward journey of 
the ship to Vancouver. Intriguingly enough, the Japanese captain of the ship told 
that he had lost the registration papers on the way but to his utter surprise, they 
were found hidden under his seat. When it got close to Vancouver, the ship was 
held up and launching boats surrounded it from all sides. Acute shortage of 
provisions and water resulted, which the passengers bore with forbearance. After 
protracted communication with the Immigration Authorities, an official, named 
Hopkinson, came to the ship to have confidential talk with Gurdit Singh. He 
demanded a bribe of 2000 pounds, which was accepted so as to get out of the 
tangle. However, the settlement fell through because of the following reason; 

Mr Hopkinson wanted me to swear that I would not mention it to anybody. 

I told him plainly that it was not for me to swear by the Guru and that 2000 pounds 
were to be paid from the chest of the Guru Nanak Steam Navigation Company and 
the fact therefore could not be hidden from the community. (p.81). 
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In the seventh chapter of this writing, Gurdit Singh regrets that even the 
consent given to him was wrong and this wrong was committed because he 
agreed to give the bribe without taking a Vaak from Guru Granth and offering 
prayer in its presence. With no settlement in view, the plight of the ship got like that 
of a “wretched bird in the hands of an infuriated bird-hunter.”(p.81). Provisions 
were totally denied to the passengers. To begin with they got desperate, forgot the 
bonds which tied them in face of this calamity and even threatened him of dire 
consequences. Then good sense prevailed and they realized that they were “like a 
tiger at bay and no brave man fears death when he is face to face with it.”(P- 1 12). 
Armed with this realization, they decided to die where they were before thousands 
of spectators rather than undertake cowardly retreat and meet with torturous death 
on the high seas. 

Meanwhile, the Punjabi immigrants, though not many in number, pooled all 
their resources and got ready to make any sacrifice for their sake. There were 
some traitors also who had nefarious designs but the resourcefulness of the immi- 
grants prevailed over them. A message began to haunt the authorities that “the 
people of Hindustan residing at Vancouver have passed a resolution to the effect 
that they are helpless to render any help but would not let go un-avenged our 
death.’Xp. 113).The message unnerved the authorities. Rather than indulge in con- 
frontation so as to drive away the ship as it had come, they equipped it with 
provisions required during the return-journey. 

Having suffered humiliation and dishonor on the foreign shore, they hoped 
to win sympathy from their motherland from the colonial rulers even. With this 
expectation, they set sail to India. Little did they know that “like wild beasts, we 
would be hunted and shot on the very soil of our motherland with no one to raise 
a voice for and on our behalf’, (p. 1 23). They were eager to terminate their journey 
at Hong Kong but they were dissuaded from doing so. In the subterranean depth 
of their hearts, they might have nurtured the hope to try their luck again but with 
a different sort of result. Much against their wish, they agreed to go to Calcutta. 
Even then, seventeen miles ahead of Calcutta, they were stopped at Budge Budge 
Ghat, to force them into a train meant to take them to Punjab. Without any doubt 
whatsoever, they were to be treated as prisoners under the misconception that 
they were harboring the Ghadarites intent upon raising the banner of revolt against 
the British rule in India. This was pure and simple a travesty for unlike the Ghadarites, 
they were not returning to India on their own will and volition. They were forced 
to return and this humiliation added agonizing insult to their deep-seated injury. 
Since they could not take Guru Granth into prison and to obviate any disiespect, 
they wanted to put it in the gurdwara in Calcutta, they insisted upon going there 
even on foot. Rather than respect their feelings, the police-force, comprising Punjabis 
and Sikhs at the same time, resorted to firing in which several passengers were 
killed. Two police officers also lost their lives. 

Initially unwilling to depart from his companions but later on realizing that 
his escape was essential to project a true picture of the enormity, Gurdit Singh 
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escaped and remained underground for seven years at a stretch. During these 
years, his overriding concern was to prove the justness of his venture and to 
remove all misgivings spread by the authorities to tarnish the image of this failed 
venture. He met important leaders, including Moti Lai Nehru and Mahatma Gandhi, 
to give his version of the Komagata Maru tragedy. Moti Lai Nehru promised to 
withdraw the adverse comment he had made without knowing the full facts. Ma- 
hatma Gandhi gave him a patient hearing and advised him to go in for voluntary 
surrender. He did so at the time of the annual celebration of Guru Nanak’s birthday 
when fifty thousand persons followed him to the police station. 

From this point, the narrative in Zulmi Katha begins but does not progress 
in a chronological order. The incidents and encounters are evoked in a broken way 
with the sole purpose of proving his argument irrefutable. His purpose is not to 
narrate them for self-glorification. A ll the gloss of falsehood wrapped around them 
by the press ordinances, official versions and reports of the enquiry committee, he 
strives to uncover in a relentless way. This in short comprises the content of 
Zulmi Katha, in which narrative elements figure in parts wherever they are re- 
quired either to justify his own case or to refute the pretensions of his antagonists. 
All this assumes the form of a discourse suffused with common sense, the natu- 
ralness of which uncovers and exposes all the pretensions infecting the official 
version loaded with legal phraseology. 

The initial chapter begins with a line from Guru Nanak underlining the con- 
tention that falsehood exhausts itself while truth remains ever intact. Given at the 
head of this chapter, it acts as an incentive to him for exposing the falsehood the 
administration has spread via circumlocution of various sorts. He contends that 
the people are jubilant when after seven years he is released from jail. If the voice 
of the people has divine sanction, then his release is so very proper though the 
administration is not going to concede it. The other side of this incident is his 
arrest seven years back when fifty thousand people followed him not because he 
was guilty but because an innocent person was being interned. So on both the 
occasions, fault lies with the government that shows its reliance on falsehood, 
pure and simple. 

Employing it as illustration, he strives to pose a bigger issue sounding valid 
at the level of commonsense. An illiterate person as he is, he is in no mood to 
explore its deeper dimensions. Still the bigger issue it does become by posing the 
question how the administration can be votary of truth when in dealing with minor 
issues, the arrest or release of an ordinary person, it has to seek shelter in false- 
hood! He is modest enough as to term himself ordinary though he is not average in 
any sense of the word. The people have realized that this ordinary person strove to 
realize an extraordinary feat. If he could not do so, the fault lay entirely and imme- 
diately with the administration and distantly with the government. This illustration 
puts him on solid ground to prove how false all the pretensions of the Canadian 
administration and government were in not letting Komagata Maru touch the coast 
and let the passengers land in Canada. 
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His illustration may look faulty to an overtly argumentative person, more in 
the habit of arguing for the sake of it. But a person, who has the good sense to 
believe that ruling sections of the society have recourse to ruses not to reveal but 
conceal facts, is likely to regard his supposition credible enough. Believing so, in 
the next chapter, he goes further in laying bare the nefarious designs of the gov- 
ernment put into practice through the administrative agencies. Initially he gets 
sentimental, apparently emotional, so as to contend, “While service of the country 
and faith is uppermost in my mind. I do not aspire for a mountain of gold even.” 
(p.63). Employing the idiom wrongly, he alleges that the administration is eager to 
eliminate him. (p.63). Stating a view as of Guru Nanak that “he who perpetrates 
cruelty three times dies his own death” (p.63), which, being superstitious goes 
against the grain of Guru Nanak’s teaching, he seeks to strengthen his own posi- 
tion against odds overwhelming him at this stage. The fact was that he had sought 
the goodwill of passengers, Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs, by unfurling their flags at 
the ship’s mast. Symbolically, this act of his was innovative, the actual potential of 
which the Kirti-Kisan Party founded by Bhai Santokh Singh strove to explore a 
decade later. Howsoever innocuous, this was a political step, likely to unnerve the 
administration adumbrating a communal approach for enclosing the three commu- 
nities in their respective comfort zones. Several times, he discounts nurturing any 
political ambition. That in a nascent way, this innocuous step has political ambi- 
tion, is either not known to him or he veils it in the folds of his innate naivety. 

His innate naivety does not perpetuate itself for in the next chapter he is 
faced with condemnation by the Chief Khalsa Dewan and its cohorts who not only 
condemned but also excommunicated him from his own community. He does not 
hesitate to name them, particularly Maharaja of Patiala and Aroor Singh, Manager 
of Darbar Sahib. To his mind, his excommunication was intolerable, worse than 
death even. While apportioning the blame however, in the first instance, he holds 
the administration responsible for resorting to this insidious tactic and the Sikh 
clergy and feudal landlords in the second instance for becoming pliable instru- 
ments. The fact was that the Sikh clergy and the feudal landlords were themselves 
eager to condemn him. If an ambiguity arises here, it may be because his religious 
affiliation gets the better of his innate naivety. 

However, no such ambiguity is there when he talks of those who arrested 
him and deposed against him. It is with a righteous outrage that he names them for 
their ignoble acts. If exaggeration gets into his description, it seems a stylistic 
oddity but not an abnormality of his outraged temper. In this regard, analogy with 
the Namdharis seems so appropriate to him. He holds that the outrage meted out to 
him is in line with what was done to those innocent ones when they were frag- 
mented into bits with the help of cannons. The betrayal he suffers at the hands of 
those whom he has kept close as his sewak also does not miss his scrutiny. He is 
not against employing idiomatic expression to underline his nefarious intention. He 
terms it as ‘offering milk to a poisonous snake.” At the same time, his narration, 
going on in the indirect form, changes into direct discourse. After all, narration in 
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the indirect form is best when objective assessment of an incident, person or 
relation is to be forwarded. If the narrator cannot do without interspersing it with 
the sense of injury or outrage sustained, it is natural, in most cases incumbent to 
intersperse it with direct discourse. That this may result in exaggeration is a factor 
which usually is lost sight of and Gurdit Singh is not immune to this either. 

His meeting with Mr Sawarn Singh is a sort of prologue to all these develop- 
ments filling him with enthusiasm for the journey. Now when Gurdit Singh meets 
him in Hong Kong, he is acting governor of this British colony beside the Chinese 
coast. From his service in Malay, Gurdit Singh has known him to be a genial and 
honest person. Even then, he presents him a tiny wicker basket containing five to 
six hundred dollars. He is not definite about the amount, showing that he is not 
doing so for the first time. At first the acting governor is disinclined to accept the 
bribe offered as a present and mildly rebukes Gurdit Singh for regarding him a 
typical colonial officer. Then he accepts it with a rider that, after serving in India, 
he has realized that bribe has ended up as a custom under the colonial dispensation. 
This incident anticipates Hopkinson's demand for a bribe in Canada, which Gurdit 
Singh refuses to fulfill for the person being despicable but more so because he 
cannot stick to his demand of keeping if a secret. 

Though a prologue, this incident makes several things obvious enough. One, 
bribe was wide-spread in India under the colonial rule. In Malay, where Gurdit 
Singh earned his living as a contractor, this was prevalent though not so much as 
in India. Second, Gurdit Singh, though an upright Sikh, was not opposed to it per 
se. While a contractor in Malay, he probably indulged in bribing under the garb of 
offering presents. Third, in the colonial dispensation, there were officials who 
could force the contractor or the businessman to bribe him. To Gurdit Singh, 
Hopkinson must have seemed such an obnoxious official. So much so, his arro- 
gance revived in his mind the memory of Guru Nanak’s allegation against Babar 
“of forcibly extracting charity,” which impelled Gurdit Singh to defy him. Had 
Hopkinson not put forth the additional rider to keep the whole thing secret, Gurdit 
Singh must have offered him the bribe. Had the Account from which the amount 
was to be drawn not been in the name of Guru Nanak, he might have acceded to 
keep it a secret. These are conjectures which need be decoded dispassionately 
indeed, without any leniency or concession. 

As an epilogue, it may not be out of place to visualize what sort of a con- 
tractor Gurdit Singh could have turned up if the adventure of Komagata Maru had 
not ended up to prove a fiasco for him and a specter for Punjab. Surely, he would 
have continued with his philanthropy and ended up as a prosperous person, with 
the welfare of the people, particularly the Sikhs, in the foreground of his mind. 
Between use-value and exchange-value, between his investment and return from 
the people, he could have maintained a fair balance. He would have shunned any 
illegal and anti-government practice though to his mind with the growth of activi- 
ties such as trade, more rights could have accrued to the people. Direct political 
activity would have been an anathema for him. Had it become incumbent for him 
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to take a political stand, he would have wished the colonial rule to become as 
philanthropic as possible. If he was to opt for any political activity, it could have 
been Gandhian, without rigorous adherence to Ahimsa. Forbearance tempered 
with intrepidity would have held iconic importance for him to believe and practice 
in Punjab. That is what he sought to do in the last phase of his life, in the absence 
of resources without any success, ending up unsuccessful without any reward, 
not even posthumous for that matter. If at all any reward came his way, it was 
grace shown to him by Jawaharlal Nehru by placing a plaque at Baj Baj Ghat 
during his lifetime and by interrupting his speech in the Parliament to pay homage 
at his death. 

One of the allegations hurled at Kamagata Maru during its return voyage is 
that it carried weapons to smuggle into india. The idiomatic language Gurdit Singh 
employs to refute this allegation is very forceful: “So strict were the guards around 
our ship, what to talk ofaweapon, even to bring a needle was impossible.”(p.l05). 
He is candid enough not to discount the grievances the passengers began nurturing 
against one another. This was natural because all provisions, even drinking water, 
were denied to them. However, they dropped all grievances when the common foe 
was to be encountered. The Canadian police launched an attack upon the ship so 
as to drive it away further into the ocean., The passengers gathered coal pieces into 
heaps and resisted them with such vigour as forced the Canadian police to retreat 
in a shame-faced way. This was a victory attained by the unarmed passengers by 
resisting the assault with all the vigour they could manage. Gurdit Singh is so 
much carried away by the vigour shown by the passengers that here at least he 
sees no need to invoke the support of the Almighty and attribute success to His 
Will. 

When the rumors reached the passengers that the police-force numbering 
several thousand, were going to assault them, the passengers passed gurmata to 
the effect that they would set the ship on fire. They felt that the flames enveloping 
the ship would infuriate their brethren in Vancouver. Thus infuriated, they would 
meet the same fate to the city. This eventuality put the Canadian police on tenter- 
hooks, with the result that they dropped the idea of assaulting the ship. This im- 
pelled the passengers to withdraw the gurmata for which Gurdit Singh feels be- 
holden to the Almighty for putting good sense in the minds of the passengers 
driven into wild desperation. Obviously, suicidal step taken even for a just cause is 
not palatable to him in spite of his readiness to sacrifice all for its sake. 

Since numerous telegrams were sent to the highest authority in England 
against the injustice being perpetrated upon the passengers but with no response. 
Gurdit Singh was led to believe that all was happening with the approval of the 
imperial authority. So far he had believed that the colonial rule was not per se bad, 
if conducted justly and in fairness, it provided scope to the colonized people to 
progress and prosper. As he pondered over this issue, it became clear to him that 
the colonial administration, having India under its thumb, was not attuned to this 
policy. Its complicity with what happened to the passengers of Kamagata Maru 
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was evident enough. This realization impels him to alter the nature of his discourse 
a bit. Employing a mythological image not from the Ramayana but from the folk- 
lore, he holds that to all this enormity, the Indian administration was indifferent like 
the sleeping Kumbhkaran whom hardly any number of trumpets could awaken 
from sleep. The Mughal rule, so much maligned by the historians, was better, if 
not the whole of it, at least of Akbar. Then, he does not shirk from using the 
abusive term ‘‘‘‘namak haram” otherwise so much opposed to his gentle and genial 
nature. 

To emphasize his point further, in the tenth chapter, he thus lays bare his 
philanthropic purpose in detail: 

My purpose was only this, to take my countrymen to indepen- 
dent countries where they may earn money, be experts and their 
minds, nurtured in slavery, should learn to be independent before 
this gets snuffed out by too long abode in slavery, where they 
were bom and brought, (p. 122) 

Getting partly diplomatic and partly far-sighted, he goes further to pontifi- 
cate that this ill-intention of the colonial administration has given birth to the urge 
for independence. It might have remained dormant if his countrymen had not been 
subjected to this ill-treatment. Surely, this was in reference to the Ghadarites whose 
call for independence, was so vigorously raised prior to their departure for India. 
This reference perceives that clarion call in reactive terms. He is not being reac- 
tionary at all though he neither applauds them nor pleads their cause. Hence his 
observation: 

To be independent at the earliest has come to inhabit the mind of 
everyone, which, had the administration treated us with kindness 
and love, perhaps we might not have dreamt of it for a long time. 

(p. 122) 

What happened at Baj BaJ Ghat embittered him all the more. He began to 
perceive the colonial rule as alien, congenitally opposed to the welfare of the colo- 
nized people. While describing this inhuman incident, he compares it with the 
stepmother, who frorti Rama’s stepmother in the Ramayana to her versions in the 
folklore has been portrayed as malevolent, sometimes malignant even. Instead of 
showering sympathy over them when they came out of the ship, they were as 
malignant ghosts whose shadows could pollute those who chose into contact with 
them. So they were kept in isolation the extent of which can be known from his 
assertion that there “not even a sparrow could enter.” (p. l33). Again, extent of 
fear the guards around them conveyed, becomes evident from the expression, 
“the evil spirits are not so much frightening as are the policemen.” (p. 1 33). To his 
mind, most outrageous was the refusal with which his plea to install the bir of 
Guru Granth, to which he refers in reverential terms by employing // before and 
sahib after mentioning it. To his outraged mind, the explanation provided by the 
officer that they are being sent to Punjab without charging any fare is like the last 
straw upon the camel’s back. So they defied them, resulting in firing that killed 
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several of them. The police officer who died was as result of the shot mistakenly 
fired by a colleague of his, the passengers, being unarmed could not be blamed 
though the blame was squarely thrust upon them. 

Urged, by the colleagues around him, he opted to go underground though 
initially he was not willing to do so. Their plea convinced him to go underground 
though he found it unpalatable to depart from them and his seven-year old son 
who was lost in the melee. Since their argument was convincing, he chose to go 
underground, relevance of which dawned upon him and he went through all that 
harrowing experience. Only the following sentence, employing multiple clauses, 
strives to reveal: 

As I have roamed in the country as a whole, met the known 
patriots, only with the purpose of revealing the contents of this 
tale the troubles I bore, the hilltops mounted, the streams crossed, 
evaded being hunted by wild beasts in the jungles or the police- 
men and touts who were bent upon catching hold of me, to pen 
all these things would require a big book and here it is enough to 
point out that their narration can comprise a true book, a 
heart-rending testament, by proscribing which the government 
will be unleashing a new oppression, proof of another repres- 
sion, particularly when I challenge the government openly to delete 
even a sentence by terming it untrue, 1 shall myself consign it to 
fire and get ready for any punishment the government chooses to 
give me. (p. 146) 

The sentence is a jumble of clauses, of the coordinate and subordinate type. 
They don’t relate to each other in an organic way. It is not unfair to contend that 
they lack cohesion. It is cohesion that does not let them appear only as juxtaposed. 
At the same time, they are lacking in coherence, which transcends cohesion so as 
to impel the views expressed form a flow or a rhythm, as of water flowing in a 
stream or blanches growing from the trunk of a tree. 

Why is there this jumble, it is not hard to see. Incidents, unexpected, un^ 
foreseen, unlawful and chaotic in nature have happened with Komagata Maru. His 
disposition, attuned to fair play, empathy with the indigent and urge to draw them 
out of distress, as tradition, religion, particularly Gurbani have sanctioned, feels 
outraged. His outraged sense seeks expression, which the residual categories of 
thinking and feeling, relying only on common sense, fail to put in cohesive and 
coherent form. The categories, deriving from economic theory, political practice 
and colonial rule he has not mastered but they are accosting him with vengeance. 
If like an expert, he masters them, they will only forward the rationale of all that 
has happened. To grasp the outrage happened with critical stance, why it has 
happened and how alternative course could have been retrospectively adopted and 
now prospectively pursued, for all this emergent categories of good sense, rising 
above common sense, were urgently required. Ideology to explain capitalism’s 
growth into imperialism and philosophy, explaining historical flow of life in philo- 
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logical-cum-cultural terms was essential. 

To cultivate this network was impossible for Gurdit Singh. His glory lies in 
bringing before us the problematic lying like fragments of a ruin in his writing, 
termed by him Zulmi Kaiha with all the poignancy at his command. Luckily for 
us, Guru Nanak has defined for us the intellectual- cum-textual method for grasp- 
ing phenomenon, event or tendency, intricate and subtle to any extent. He gave it 
the name thapna/uthapana, the potentiality of which has not so far been explored 
by our thinkers and historians. By subjecting Baba Gurdit Singh’s writing to this 
method, we can obtain a fair grasp of ethics, the impulses underlying it, the dis- 
course he forged to Justify the great task he took hand and the multiple forces 
which caused its tragic ending, So that the nuances of this discourse become 
audible enough, this method needs be carried further with philological-cum-cul- 
tural insights as its essential tools. Only from such a study may be forged a tribute 
that was denied to him when he was alive and has been withheld even he is no 
more in this world. So far Jawaharlal Nehru’s grace in putting a plaque at Bajj Bajj 
Ghat and mentioning his death by interrupting his speech in the Parliament com- 
prise a tribute for him. Beyond this, there is the scope for us to take stock of his 
ethics, discourse, language and style, which we must not avoid to grasp for our 
self-respect in Punjab and prestige of Punjabis, living abroad. 



SHIPPING AND SHAPING THE GHADAR : THE 
KOMAGATA MARU RE- VOYAGED 

Sukhdev Singh Sohal* 

The Komagata Maru voyage epitomized the process and plight of the Ghadar 
movement in its early phase both in the context ofCanada and India as colonies of 
the British Empire. It was more than a voyage, a phenomenon impregnated with 
revolutionary zeal. The hardships its passengers bore on their bodies and minds 
still remain etched in the memories. The centennial gaze at the Ghadar movement 
and the Komagata Maru has provided ample opportunity to revisit and relive the 
Ghadar Revolution in the age of globalization hinged on information technology.' 
In a tribute to the Ghadarites, the Government of India named the Budge Budge 
railway station on the outskirts of Calcutta after Komagata Maru Budge Budge 
Station.'^ The Canada’s Federal Employment and Multicultural Minister Jason 
Kenney and Canada post CEO Deepak Chopra released the Komagata Maru 
Centenary Stamp in a jam-packed hall in Ottawa. It is priced at $2.50 for mailing 
international letters.^ In Canada, several events were planned. Mr. Naveen Gim, 
Project Manager for Komagata Maru 1914-2014: Generations Geographies and 
Echoes described the event as “a black mark in Canadian history”, but one that led 
to the Indo-Canadian community getting politicized. While many aboard the ship 
were already linked to the Ghadar movement, after it occurred,- several became 
radicalized.'* In 2012, the Simon Fraser University Library in Canada launched a 
website "Komagata Maru : Continuing the Journey”, funded by the Deptt. of 
Citizenship and Immigration of Canada.^ The Government of India formed a panel 
to observe the Komagata Maru’s centenary.® In India, the Ministry of Culture 
started year long centenary commemoration of Komagata Maru by honouring 
grand-daughters of Baba Gurdit Singh, the hero of the Komagata Maru. A set of 
commemorative coins of denominations of Rs. 1 00 and Rs. 5 was released to 
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mark occasion.^ The present paper attempts to re-voyage along the Komagata 
Mam as a phenomenon to understand the Ghadar movement. 

The Pacific Coast of North America attracted Indian immigrants onwards 
1904 encouraged by the Hong Kong agents of the Canadian Pacific Railway. By 
1906, there were more than 1500 Punjabi labourers working in and around 
Vancouver,® In the beginning, the Indian immigrants preferred Canada being a 
British colony. Their number reached 2623 in 1908. However, entry in the USA 
was strict as only 1710 were admitted in 1908.® After 1908, restrictions were 
enforced. By 1 909, about 50 per cent applicants for admission into the USA were 
rejected. In 1 909, when there was an economic downturn in the US, the American 
labour unions attacked the Sikh workers, often in connivance with the police." 
By 1910, there were more than 10,000 Indian immigrants working in lumber 
mills, factories and agricultural farms spread over an area of over 1200 miles 
from Vancouver in the British Columbia province of Canada to Calexico in South 
California in the USA.‘^ The number of Indian immigrants on the Pacific Coast 
reached 20,000 by the end of 1912. However, about 98 per cent among them 
were the Punjabis and out of the Punjabis 75 per cent were ex-soldiers. 

The Ghadar Movement acquired tangible start in a meeting of Indian leaders 
in the USA at the Finish Socialist Hall in Astoria by Sohan Singh Bhakna on March 
13, 1913 attended by 120 representatives from different centres. Consequently, a 
Hindi Sabha or Hindi Association of the Pacific Coast of America was established 
with Sohan Singh Bhakna, its first President, Kesar Singh, Vice President, Har 
Dayal, General Secretary, Karim Baksh and Munshi Ram Oiganlzing Secretaries 
and Kashi Ram, Treasurer. On the appeal for a fund about $10,000 were collected 
on the spot. The central office of the party was located in a rented house at 436 
Hill Street, San Francisco, named Yugantar Ashram. Furthermore, it was decided 
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to build its own office at 5, Wood Street, San Francisco. Har Dayal considered 
it imprudent for the Indians to come into conflict with Government of the United 
States of America. He held the British rule responsible for the poverty, degradation 
and other woes of Indians. One major objective was the overthrow of the British 
rule by an armed revolution.’^ The leaders toured along the Indian settlements on 
the Western Coast of North America. The second general meeting of the Hindi 
Sabha was convened at Sacramento on October 31,1913. Henceforth, the purpose 
was ‘to enthuse, inspire and organize Indian nationalist sentiment throughout the 
world’. They planned to bring out Indian revolutionary journal. In this meeting 
Jwalla Singh was included as Vice President. The number ofthe Working Committee 
members reached to 24 which included big farmers, or contractors and mainly 
labourers.’’ 

In Canada, the Indian immigrants had voiced their concerns through Swdesh 
Sewak {\9Q9-]9\\), the first Punjabi newspapers, edited by Babu Hamam Singh 
Kahri Sahri and Pandit Ram Chandra Bhardwaj. The other paper was Sansar 
(September 1912 to July 1914) edited by Kartar Singh Hundal. These papers 
focused on immediate problems of the immigrants with patriotic zeal. Gradually, 
these papers acquired anti-British stance and became popular among the Sikhs 
serving in the army and ex-servicemen.’* On November 1, 1913, began the 
publication of a. weekly paper called Ghadar (Revolution) from San Francisco in 
Urdu. Its Punjabi version in Gurmukhi started on December 9, 1913. It was 
cyclostyled by Kartar Singh Sarabha and R.L. Gupta. Others who joined in this 
venture were Harnam Singh Kdtla, Pandit Jagat Ram, Prithvi Singh, Amar Singh, 
Puran Singh and Sohan Lai Pathak. Every member of the Ghadar Party was to 
pay a minimum subscription of $ one a month. Some of the students voluntarily 
participated. Their common salutation was Bande Matram.''^ By late 1914, the 
Ghadar was being issued in English, Urdu, Hindi, Gujrati, Pasthu, Gorkhali and in 
Gurmukhi being largest in circulation. It reached most of the Indian settlements 
all over the world such as Canada, Japan, the Phillipines, Hong Kong, China, the 
Malaya States, Singapore, British Guiana, Trinidad, the Hondras, South and East 
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Africa. Thousands of copies were also sent to India.-® It was printed from 1324 
Valencia Street. In 1914, Ram Chandra succeeded Har Dayal as its editor. It was 
shifted to 1017 Valencia Street and in 1 9 1 6 to 5 Wood Street, San Francisco. The 
paper survived until 1917.^' It became customary to recite poems from Ghadar 
and hold discussions on political problems after evening prayers in tlie Gurdwaras 
in the United States, Canada, Shanghai, Hong Kong and Singapore.^- This was 
significant as most of workers were illiterate and only 2 per cent of them knew 
Urdu or Punjabi.^^ With this, the ‘Hindi Association’ of the Pacific Coast coalesced 
with the Ghadar which broadly conveyed the idea of ‘an organization’ and ‘a 
party’.^"* Within the revolutionary organization, a Secret Commission was formed 
consisting of Sohan Singh Bhakna, Santokh Singh and Kanshi Ram.^’ The active 
membership of the Ghadar party reached 10,000 out of which more than 90 per 
cent were the Punjabis.^ The Ghadar paper highlighted the exploitative rule of the 
British; ruin of Indian industries and it called itself the enemy of the British Raj.^’ 
The paper intended to arouse the national self-respect of Indian by perpetually 
emphasizing the fact that they were not respected in the world as they were not 
free. In each issue of the G/itzifar emphasis was laid on the necessity of bringing 
about a violent revolution in India. It was circulated freely in the Far East and 
America through the agency of Ghadarite revolutionary societies.^® The paper 
emerged as an uncompromising advocate of complete political independence and 
liberty of India. Lahore-Amritsar area became the centre of revolutionary 
campaign.^® 

The Komagata Maru was a Japanese tramp-streamer, renamed Guru Namk 
Jahaz launched from Hong Kong by Baba Gurdit Singh (1860-1954), an 
adventurous Sikh businessman to take a batch of Indian emigrants to Canada. 
This was done to circumvent the new Canadian Immigration Ordinances which 
aiming to stop the influx of Indians, prohibited entry into Canada of all immigrants 
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from Asia except by a “continuous journey on through tickets from the country 
of their birth or citizenship”.^' Baba Gurdit Singh arranged the ship through a 
German shipping agent named Mr. A. Bune. He signed a contract on 24 March 
1914. It was only ship owned by a small Japanese company, the Shinei Kishen Go 
Shi Kaisha. It was captained by Yamamoto, Japanese.^^ It was hired for six months 
at the rate of $ 1 1 ,000 per month, to be paid in advance, rent for the next two 
months was to be paid within two weeks of the ship’s departure, for the following 
two months after two months was to be paid within two weeks of the ship’s 
departure, for the following two months after two months of its departure and for 
the remaining one month, at the time of return of the ship to the owners. The 
Baba had to spend a hefty amount of around $25,000 to make it passenger- 
worthy as it was a cargo ship. It got certification from authorized engineers and 
permit from passenger officer to early passengers from Hong Kong to Vancouver. 
Dr. Raghunath Singh was to travel along to look after health and diet of the 
passengers.” Baba Gurdit Singh calculated that 500 passengers would cover the 
cost of his voyage to Canada while he could make a profit by taking coal and 
other goods for sale. He sought legal opinions regarding Canadian immigration 
laws.'*'' Baba Gurdit Singh was arrested by Hong Kong authorities. Almost two- 
thirds of prospective passengers decided to cancel out their bookings. However, 
after three days of his arrest. Baba Gurdit Singh was released. The Komagata 
Maru ship sailed from Hong Kong on 4 April 1 914.^’ 

The ship was to pick up more passengers at Shanghai, Moj i and Yokohama. 
The ship arrived at Shanghai on A pril 8"', 1 9 1 4. It remained anchored for six days. 
In all, 1 1 1 passengers came forward. At Shanghai, the ship left with 400 passengers. 
The Canadian authorities had already intimated the Immigration Officer to prevent 
the landing of the Hindus.^® The ship arrived at Moji port of Japan on 19"' April. 
Baba Gurdit Singh bought coal with 15,000 yen. Meanwhile, 86 passengers from 
Manila made their appearance at Moji. The strength of passengers had reached 
the figure of 376. The ship left to Canada on 2"" May 1914.” The China Press, 
Shanghai described Baba Gurdit Singh as “the grey whiskered kindly-eyed patriarch 
who was leading his people to what he hoped to be the open door of opportunity 
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in Canada”. It showed the courage and patriotism of the 400 Sikhs who in spite of 
the official warning had risked the trouble, not to say expenditure, of a text voyage 
in chartered steamer.^* The Komagata Maru Inquiry Report recorded that 
consignments of the Ghadar newspapers were received on board at Shanghai, 
Moji and Yokohama. It blamed Baba Gurdit Singh.^^The progress of the Komagata 
Maru was reported in the British Columbian papers as a “mounting oriental 
invasion”.'’" The Komagata Maru reached near Victoria Port. No one was allowed 
to come near the ship.'” The Komagata Maru reached Vancouver on 22"'* May 
1 914 via Shanghai, Moji and Yokohama. Only 22 men could prove their Canadian 
domiciles, were allowed to land. No one was allowed to deboard including Baba 
Gurdit Singh. The stalemate continued. The ship faced shortage of ration. The 
Baba was unable to pay the second installment of the Charter money of $ 1 1 ,000. 
The Charter was transferred in the name of Bhai Bhag Singh, the President of 
Khalsa Dlwan Society and Hassan Rahim, the President of United India League. 
They paid the second installment and made appeal for donations of payment of 
the remaining dues."- Baba Gurdit Singh came of the centre stage. Englishman, a 
paper published personal details: “He is a man of great force of character. His 
defiance of convention extends moreover to the customs of his own people”. The 
paper admitted that the Imperial Government had failed to solve the problem of 
immigration for the people of India.'’^ The Sikhs in Canada appealed to the Canadian 
people and Government for justice, sent telegrams to the King, the Duke of 
Connaught, the Viceroy and Indian leaders in India and England.'*" In the Punjab, 
the Singh Sabhas, the Khalsa Diwans and the Punjab Hindu Sabha held public 
meetings and passed resolutions and sent copies of the telegrams to the Government 
of India and the Secretary of state for India.'’^ There were reports of calling out of 
the militia as the passengers were becoming “rebellious and uncontrollable.” 
Meanwhile, white sympathizers participated in the public meetings.'"’ Lala Lajpat 
Rai wrote letters to the Daily News and Leader reminding the renders about the 
loyalty of the Sikhs in 1857 towards the British and shedding their blood for the 
British Empire in Egypt, Sudan, China, Abyssinia and Burma and forming the 
“flower” of the Indian Army.'*' 
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However, the passengers were virtually kept as prisoners. The Immigration 
authorities denied unusual restrictions. The whole enterprise was linked with 
launching of Ghadar party and the Ghadar paper. The Khalsa Akhbar, Lyallpur 
reported that the force- landing on the Komagata Maru was planned and made at 
midnight by 400 armed police.'** The Komagata Maru Habeas Corpus appeal was 
dismissed holding that the British North America Act gave Canada power to deal 
to the extent of restricting or excluding, with any British subject.'*® The decision 
of the Canadian Court of Appeal did not depress Baba Gurdit Singh. He undertook 
the costly journey to see what after all British citizenship was worth in the self- 
governing Dominion of Canada.^® A Canadian War Ship Rainbow fried to browbeat 
the passengers of the Komagata Maru. The attempt could not succeed.’* After a 
lot of hard bargaining, a compromise was arrived at. The provisions required for 
the return journey would be supplied by the Canadian officials and the ship shall 
leave the harbour. The passengers agreed not to offer further resistance to 
deportation on the Canadian Government. The Komagata Maru left Vancouver at 
5 AM on 23rd July 1 9 1 4. The Rainbow (a naval Department Vessel) accomplished 
it for a short distance.’^ 

The Tribune, Lahore argued that the voyage was not well organized. Baba 
Gurdit Singh could not get assistance from the mother country. He also suffered 
from lack of funds.’* The Komagata Maru remained stranded on the seashore for 
two months in confinement, confrontation and confiision. Its return journey alarmed 
the Governor of Hong Kong. It left Vancouver with 356 passengers; at Kobe the 
tally of passengers came down to 321.’'* Meanwhile, the World War I started on 
August 3, 1914. The British Empire joined it, Press censorship was introduced in 
India. On 20'*’ August 1 91 4, Ordinance No. Ill of 1 9 1 4 was notified for the exercise 
of more effective control of over foreigners’ entry in British India.” Foreigners 
were to enter into India and deport from British India by prescribed routes and 
prescribed parts.” On lb*** September 1914, the Government of India gave local 
Governments ample power to restrict the 1 iberty of the passengers by the Komagata 
Maru.” 

The Government of Bengal in consultation with Government of India and 
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with the active support of the Government of Punjab made well planned 
arrangements to receive the passengers of the Komagata Maru. The ship left its 
last stoppage, the port of Singapore on 19"’ September 1914.^* The Budge Budge 
was considered suitable as it was very near to the railway station. The Komagata 
Maru touched the mouth of river Hoogly on the evening of 26"’ September 1914. 
The ship was searched again and again for objectionable material and potential 
trouble makers.^’ The passengers were ordered to board a train which was to take 
them to the Punjab. The Sikh passengers refused to obey Government orders. 
They formed themselves into a procession with the Guru Granth Sahib and walked 
towards Calcutta. They were forced to retreat back to Budge Budge."" A force of 
27 Punjab police constables attempted to induce the Sikhs to enter the train."' A 
hand to hand fight took place on 29* September between the passengers and 
some men of the Punjab police. On the Government side, four were killed and 19 
on the side of the passengers; 1 1 injured on the Government side and 21 on the 
other side. About 59 left for the Punjab in a special train; 1 68 were sent to jail in 
Calcutta and 24 in Jail outside Calcutta."^ Baba Gurdit Singh escaped and remained 
underground."’ 

The Indian press condemned the Komagata Maru tragedy at Budge Budge. 
It demanded a full inquiry."’* The Anglo-Indian papers called the passengers of the 
Komagata Maru as ‘a set of anarchists’. The Sikhs and Punjabi residents of Calcutta 
numbering 250 held a meeting expressing loyalty."" Anglo-Indian press was divided. 
The Indian Planter ’s Gazette and the Rangoon Times criticized the Bengal and the 
Punjab Governments in regard to the Komagata passengers. These papers reported 
the orderly mass meetings at Amritsar and Calcutta and testified unswerving loyalty 
of the Sikh nation to the King Emperor."" The public opinion was sharply divided 
about the role of the Government. It was feared that any adverse news of 
governmental high-handedness or unfair treatment towards Punjabis could 
jeopardize its recruitment drive. Thus, the Government appointed a Committee to 
enquire into the Budge Budge riot through a circular issued on 15 October 1914 
by H. Wheeler, Secretary to the Government of India. The Committee consisted 
of Sir William Vincent, ICS Chairman; H. Walmsley ICS, Sir B.C. Mahtab, 
Maharajadhiraja of Burdwan; P.J. Fagan ICS and Daljit Singh CSI as its members. 
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The Committee submitted its Report on 3 December 1914 after 27 sittings at 
Calcutta of which a few were arranged at Julliindir also, calling in all 20 1 witnesses. 
The Report was formally released on 16 January 1915.®’ 

The Komagata Maru affair created ‘soreness of feeling’ among the educated 
classes.®® The arrival of Komagata Maru in Vancouver coincided with the first 
‘nationalist movement hmong Sikh migrants’. As the passengers sailed back, 
hundreds of other Punjabis were rushing to India inspired by the call of Ghadar 
traders to wage a war of liberation. Moreover, some of the literature produced by 
the revolutionaries was pushed onto the Komagata Maru.®® It acted as a springboard 
for the nascent Ghadar movement. It merged into the revolutionary programme 
of the Ghadar Party.™ It added fuel to the fire and created a great deal of sympathy, 
anxiety and interest in India. The Punjab press criticized the inactivity of the 
Punjab Government.’' The Komagata Maru had a tremendous impact on the 
revolutionary movement in India and abroad. It served as a powerful stimulus to 
the propaganda at work.” It showed the defiant and highly explosive temper of 
the returning Sikhs.” The Komagata Maru has become a part of the qissa lore, 
historical fiction and theatre in Punjab.’'’ Its emotive appeal is as soothing as its 
graphic narrative both in Canada and Punjab. Its centennial remembrance makes 
its historical relevance equally important in the modern globalised world. 
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THE ROLE OF KOMAGATA MARU EPISODE IN 
THE GHADAR MOVEMENT 

Darshan S. Tatla* 

Two consecutive years, 1913 and 1914, are up for centenary evaluation. As 
far as Punjab is concerned, two events associated with each year; the Ghadar 
movement and the Komagata Maru episode demand proper recognition if not some 
kind of celebration too despite the complete failure of both in their declared objec- 
tives. Celebration ; as the impact of two events together led to a re-evaluation of 
the role of the British Indian Empire in the Punjab, especially among the Sikhs. 
Both caused'enough doubts upon the Indian administration as a benevolent regime; 
Sikhs who constituted the vanguards of both events, were galvanised into a radical 
rethinking, besides changing their a^itudes towards the emerging Indian national- 
ist movement and the community’s place in the world at large. 

Originating among overseas Punjabis or indeed Sikhs of peasant background 
as its most active propagators, both events are fairly well-known among the Punjabi 
literati. The first known as the Ghadar resurrection commands wide popularity. It 
was inspired by overseas Punjabis gathered around an office in San Francisco 
when a weekly newspaper titled Gadr was issued in November 1913. As a result 
mobilisation of activists and the propaganda through the Gadr weekly, some 3,000 
Indians, mostly Sikhs returned and launched a violent rebellion against the British 
rule -this movement termed conspiracy was severely repressed by the imperial 
administration. But it left a widespread mark on Punjab, its history and society and 
political evolution, even though as a story within India’s nationalist movement, the 
Ghadar movement still remains a minor footnote. 

The second event was the voyage of the Komagata Maru ship under the 
command of Gurdit Singh with 376 Punjabi passengers. They sought landing in 
Canada as their right as the British subjects - only to be forcibly returned after 62 
days of painful and ultimately unsuccessful negotiations with the Canadian immi- 
gration authorities. Humiliated by Canadian authorities and forced to land at Budge 
Budge near Calcutta, passengers’ anger burst into a violent confrontation with the 
police when over 18 passengers lost their lives. Gurdit Singh, the leader or the 
organiser of the voyage disappeared into the dark only to appear several years 
later. 

The story of Komagata Maru voyage is not as well-known as of the Ghadar 
in Punjab, while the rest of India has heard little of both except in Bengal where 


♦ Fellow, Department of Punjab Historical .Studies, Punjabi University, Patiala. 
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there was some collaboration between Bengalis and Ghadar activists while Budge 
Budge has a commemoration plate for the Komagata Maru passengers. In Punjab, 

Ghadar has attracted several scholarly an^ popular studies while the Komagata 
Maru has not yet managed its due -even a|standard biography of Gurdit Singh is 
missing. The major chronicler of the Voyage is a Canadian academic, Hugh Johnston 
with an exceptional effort made by Sohan Singh Josh - a political activist who 
participated in several of post-Ghadar associations and was a lifetime member of 
the Communist Party of India. He wrote a book on the Komagata Maru besides a 
two- volume account of the Ghadar movement. 

The comparative neglect of Komagata Maru voyage is perhaps due to the 
fact that unlike the Ghadar, where the popplar memory has found a young hero in 
Kartar Singh Sarabha - hanged by the Cc^lonial administration aged just 21, thus 
ensuring a status of martyrdom. By contrast the Komagata Maru produced no ^ 

comparable celebrity. Gurdit Singh was an elderly 59 years old man by the time he 
turned up Nankana Sahib in November 1921- despite enough drama associated 
with his re-appearance there at the annual gathering of pilgrims. There is no annual 
remembrance day at Sarhali - the native village of Gurdit Singh - or any memorial 
for the ship passengers unlike the impressive Ghadar Martyrs’ Memorial Hall at 
Jalandhar. Still, it is not a completely forgotten episode. Gurdit Singh himself 
wrote two books-one in Punjabi and other in English if only to challenge the 
official version of the voyage by the official inquiry Comrnittee. The Punjabi ver- 
sion was published under great strain arid difficult circumstances when Gurdit 
Singh was jailed in Multan for five years. His English version appeared several 
years later from Calcutta when frustrated by constant threats and intimidation by ■' 

Punjab police he went there and through Ihe assistance of his Bengali friends set 
out an English version of his voyage. 

Even as the Punjab has almost forgotten the Komagata Maru voyage, Canada, 
the country which forced the ship to retuijn could not. Faced with major influx of 
Punjabi immigrants since the 1970s, it offered some compromise as Punjabis came 
face to face the past memory of their forefathers suffering such blatant discrimi- 
nation. In Ross Street Gurdwara, Vancouver, a portrait of Mewa Singh alerts them 
to precarious Canadian-Punjabi historical connections. In a bid to put this past as 
bygone era^ and to show Canada has travelled far from the racial exclusive policies 
of the early 20th century, Canada had adopted Multiculturalism as its official / 

credo. With increasing presence of Punjabis in public life, Canada government has 
offered compensation for its unbecoming behaviour towards the Komagata Maru 
Punjabi passengers. The Federal goverr^ment has funded some projects - a re- 
sources centre, a memorial tablet at the pjart and possibly a statue of Gurdit Singh 
in a Vancouver park.* 

1 . In May 2008, the Government of Canada passed a unanimous motion in the House of Commons 
recognizing the Komagata Maru incident and apologizing to those who were directly affected. 

On August 3, 2008, Prime Minister Harper conveyed that apology to the Indo-Canadian com- 
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Thus, running close together, both events are, more or less, part of Punjabi 
historic memory and public culture. Hence it is a valid and natural question to ask 
how far the two events were related and impacted upon Punjab and their role in the 
emerging nationalist movement in the rest of India. Obviously they shared com- 
mon origin in Pacific States and in various publications on the Ghadar movement 
almost every author has noted the influence of the Ghadar literature upon the 
returning Komagata Maru passengers -though the precise way in which the Voy- 
age in turn helped the Ghadar movement remains somewhat ambiguous. 

This paper sets out to draw a more complete portrait of the Komagata Maru 
voyage as far its relationship with the Ghadar movement is concerned. It takes 
account of the statements, biographies and diaries left by Ghadarites to build this 
profile while drawing on Gurdit Singh’s memoirs. 

Although a version of the Komagata Maru voyage from the Punjabi per- 
spective is yet to be written, meanwhile Hugh Johnston has done the sterling work 
of a historian in bringing out an account based upon official files, and many if not 
most of the related documents. Among Punjabi academics, Harish Puri, a well- 
known scholar of Ghadar movement has commented upon the Komagata Maru 
episode, his new book on the Ghadar published by National Book Trust aims at a 
wider India-wide readership, has a full chapter devoted to it — though this largely 
follows Johnston’s exposition. Josh’s full volume study called Tragedy of Komagata 
Maru is far stringent moral indignation at Canada’s discriminatory policies. With 
several other studies read along with Gurdit Singh narrative, a full story of voyage 
can be told with some confidence. Then its relationship with the Ghadar move- 
ment is attempted, though readers will note, it still remains a vexing question.^ 
The Fateful Voyage 

The Komagata Maru ship was a Japanese company operated vessel for coal 
transportation that was chartered by Gurdit Singh on a time lease basis with the 
intention of becoming the first Sikh businessman operating what he dreamed as 
Guru Nanak Steamship Company from the Far East to Pacific States. Gurdit Singh 
belonged to a small peasant Sikh family whose forefathers had served Sikh armies. 
His father was among the first batch of Majhail Sikhs recruited by Captain Speedy 
to rubber plantations in Malay States guarding them against the marauding Chinese 
gangs. His father returned after short service to Punjab but in the meantime had 

(Contd. from the last page) 

munity in Surrey, BC. On 23 July 2012, Citizenship, Immigration and Multicultural ism Minister 
Jason Kenney yesterday joined the Khalsa Diwan Society (KDS) in the unveiling of a public 
monument commemorating the Komagata Mam calling it ‘an unfortunate period in our nation’s 
history.” The Community Historical Recognition Program (CHRP) had provided a total of 
$667,407 to the Khalsa Diwan Society (KDS) of Vancouver for this project. The CHRP was 
announced in 2006 and launched in 2008 has offered approximately $13.5 million toward 
eligible projects that address historical events that affected the Indian, Italian, Chinese, and 
Jewish commuriities in Canada. 

2. Other writings inspired by the Komagata Maru episode include a film, drama, and some creative 
works including short stories and a novel. See among others Pollock [1978], Taylor [1975], 
Rode [], Singh, Kcsar [], Kazimi [2004], Thind [2005] and others. 
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called his two sons to Malay States. Gurdit Singh became a small businessman 
supplying milk to British Indian troops stationed in jungles and tried his hand at 
several small trades saving considerable money. He had acquired good knowledge 
of local conditions and also of Punjabi and Indian settlers who had arrived in 
considerable numbers since the 1890s. On a visit to Hong Kong he met se\ oral 
Punjabis waiting in the Gurdwara to travel to the Pacific States. Frustrated wiiii 
shipping companies who were refusing tickets to people from India, these Punjabis 
invited his attention and pity and a shrewd businessman’s acumen too. Could not 
he make some money through transporting them to their destinations while helping 
his brethren? 

As he gathered knowledge of legal hurdles - he learnt Canada’s recent legal 
barrier in the form of ‘continuous passage’ especially hitting immigrants from 
India. He could meet ‘continuous Journey clause’ if he would organise his voyage 
from Calcutta, so he arrived there and met waiting Punjabi passengers as steam- 
ship companies had stopped selling tickets to intending passengers at Calcutta 
also. Here he took out an advertisement of his projected voyage and awaited re- 
sponse. But he failed to negotiate a reasonable deal with a shipping company and 
returned to Hong Kong where he found the Komagata Maru - a ship used for coal 
transport. Gurdit Singh signed a six-month lease with its owners through A. Bune 
representing the Japanese shipping company. 

As Hong Kong was British colony like India, he could still meet the continu- 
ous clause - so he thought. But news regarding Canadian immigration regulations 
was shifting and unreliable. Punjabis waiting at Hong Kong were constantly com- 
municating across their relatives and friends in Canada and the US with desperate 
pleas to get them across the sea somehow. This waiting crowd at Hong Kong 
Gurdwara had its own momentum with daily news and views how Canada has 
admitted some men and others are awaiting legal decisions. In November 1913, 
hopes were raised again as news went round of the entry of 39 Indian passengers 
of SS Panama Maru. This was when Supreme Court, Chief Justice Gordon Hunter 
in his Judgement of 24 November 1913 pronounced the Privy Council Order 23 
which had barred the courts from interfering with the decision of the Immigration 
Authority as ultra vires. The case was fought East Indians of BC led by Husain 
Rahim and others with their lawyer J. E. Reid. This news was immediately circu- 
lated around Hong Kong’s waiting passengers via the media like Sansar published 
in Vancouver, Khalsa Sewak of 21 January 1921 from Amritsar besides English 
and Chinese newspapers. 

The Khalsa Diwan Society and United India sent telegrams to Amritsar and 
Hong Kong asking passengers to find the available ship company for Canada. 
Meanwhile, Canada government had taken note of Chief Justice’s ruling and passed 
another Privy Council Order on January 7, 1914. This order precluded judicial 
intervention into the decision of the Board of Immigration constituted under the 
Act. But would-be-passengers also knew the arbitrary kind of bargaining which 
went at Vancouver port - they had heard how some Punjabi passengers were 
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physically snapped and deported by force despite legal proceedings amidst other 
rumours that one could also pass through bribing some immigration officers. Bhai 
Bhagwan Singh’s story who was deported twice like this was familiar one. Gurdit 
Singh was assured of help from the Khalsa Diwan Society of Vancouver who 
asked him to go ahead and bring passengers to Canada. Although he was aware of 
the new order passed by the government, like others, he thought it was not the 
final word and could be challenged as before. Moreover, he put considerable faith 
in ‘Indians being the subjects of the British Crown,’ and Sikhs deserve special 
consideration too as they were taken everywhere under the British flag for fight- 
ing.^ 

For Gurdit Singh with a vision of fleet of ships carrying the flag of Shri 
Guru Nanak Steamship Company made sense. For the first voyage he had tickets 
printed with Punjabi posters displayed at strategic locations and opened sales counter 
in the Gurdwara expecting to hdve full capacity of 500 passengers. The fare sold 
at $100 apiece were twice the cost of a third-class berth on a Canadian Pacific 
liner but passengers gladly paid the extra amount as Canadian Pacific steamers 
would not allot space to an East Indian unless he had acquired Canadian domicile. 
The cash flow from investors and the profit from a coal consignment Gurdit 
Singh planned to unload in Vancouver matched the charter price. As the Hong 
Kong government became aware, they played a mean drama in the city. Already 
whispers and rumours within the Punjabi community were not enough to deter 
passengers, on March 24 Gurdit Singh was arrested and charged with selling 
tickets for an illegal voyage. He immediately contacted two Queen Street law 
partners who went to the police station bearing the letter stating the authorities had 
no right to keep the Komagata Maru from leaving Hong Kong. [Ferguson 1975; 
14]. Threatened to sue for a million dollar for damages, charge against Gurdit 
Suigh was promptly dropped and the police withdrew their shipboard guards. 

Gurdit Singh challenged the Hong Kong administration and took the case to 
Governor himself and sought a clearance order - a mandatory condition. After 
considerable delay - in which time some passengers changed their minds and 
dropped their plan to sail, the Governor could not refuse and issued the required 
certificate. Earlier the Governor had wired Ottawa regarding the sailing date of 
Komagata Maru Ship and sought clear guideline. Having waited for several days 
without response, he issued the clearance certificate which for Gurdit Singh meant 
an official approval for the voyage. After all, Hong Kong was also British Colony 
and Canadian government could have clearly stated its intentions when a specific 
query had reached them. What was happening on Ottawa end historians have not 


' 3. In his Punjabi account Zuhni Kaiha Gurdit Singh neatly summarises his understanding of the 
Canadian legal position with five reasons for chartering the ship for Punjabi passengers’ sake, 
See, introduction by Tatla [2007:22-23], He cites Punjabi posters of 13 and 27 February and one 
from Calcutta on 2 1 February which was also published in China Press in April, these set out 
clearly his position. He strongly resented the Government of India Enquiry Committee’s allega- 
tion of deception of passengers. 
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discovered as yet and of course according to Johnston Canadian government did 
reply after a full week to say the passengers will be refused entry - this was on 
7th April when the Komagata Maru was on high seas to Vancouver ? The Canadian 
government, through its own lack of decisive action, missed a perfect opportu- 
nity to avert the whole Komagata Maru tragedy. 

Before the departure, there was more drama besides the police raid. Several 
hundred Punjabis gathered for the day at the harbour. Three days ahead of its 
departure, an Akhand Path was in progress and on its final day, a Sikh prayer was 
cited, the ship itself was formally renamed as Guru Nanak Zahaz. On the day of 
voyage, 4th April 1914 Gurdit Singh threw up the gambit of anyone can board on 
the promise if they can pay the fare at the other end - as many passengers had a 
kin or friend on the other side waiting in Vancouver or British Columbia. Alongside 
newly put benches for passengers and other refurbishments necessary to convert 
this coal ship into a human cargo carrier, a special cab was to house Guru Granth 
Sahib, while a prayer room was also available for small number of Muslim passen- 
gers, all from Punjab. As passengers took to the ship, 165 of them there were 
shouts of Sikh war cries; Bole so nihal, sat sri akal. And the last minute appeal by 
Gurdit Singh before the departure contained words which put faith both in his 
Sikh tenets as also the benevolence of the British government who would come to 
his rescue in case Canada creates any ‘mischief. To make for the deficient number 
of passengers who had abandoned their journeys while rumours spread about its 
uncertain status, Gurdit Singh had despatched his secretary Daljit Singh ahead to 
rally more passengers at Kobe. Thus, on the morning of April 4 the rusty freighter 
fired its boilers and churned out of Hong Kong harbour, moving north along the 
China coast. Gurdit Singh had placed advertisements in Shanghai, Moji and 
Yokohama newspapers trumpeting his company’s maiden effort, but the printed 
fanfare did not swell the passenger ranks to the 500 mark. As the ship called at 
Shanghai 1 1 1 passengers joined, while 85 came from Manila and Nagasaki to join 
at Moji. In all 376 passengers were on board, all Punjabis with an overwhelming 
majority Sikhs hailing from central Punjab districts of Amritsar, Ferozepore and 
Ludhiana. Of the Sikhs; several had served the British officers, from their experi- 
ence placed considerable reserve of faith in the fairness of the British fair play 
besides the assurance of Gurdit Singh. 

At both Shanghai and Moji, Gadr weekly was shipped for readers. Balwant 
Singh, the priest of Vancouver Gurdwara who had toured Punjab as part of three- 
member delegation in March 1913 addressed passengers. He told them of his 
frustrating meetings with the Viceroy of India, Lord Hardinge of Penhurst and 
Punjab Governor Sir Michael O’Dwyer. At the last stop of Yokohama, Bhagwan 
Singh and Maulvi Muhammad Berkatullah also addressed the passengers, while 
bringing the latest issue of the Gacfr, weekly. They were going to San Francisco to 
lead the Ghadar campaign the deportation of Lala Har Dayal. 

‘The Invasion of Vancouver, B.C.’ 

On May 2 1 the Komagata Maru arrived at Vancouver and after preliminary 
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inspection, it proceeded to Vancouver’s Burrard Inlet on 23 May. Passengers 
dressed in their best suits and ties with baggage in hand waited to disembark. 
They were surprised to see a police cordon thrown around 'be ship. For Immigra- 
tion control chief, Mr Malcolm R. Reid, a Scot treated the arrival of ship as 
nothing less than an ‘invasion of B.C.’'' The hysteria of Reid was fuelled by 
Hopkinson as pail of his staff employed to spy on Indian seditionists by Indian 
government, abandoning normal protocols of allowing the ship’s charter, Gurdit 
Singh reporting to the Harbour Commissioner’s office, Reid treated passengers 
and ship’s charter Gurdit Singh as virtual prisoners and potential runaways. In this 
he found an able ally in local MP, Mr Harry Stevens, and of course backed by BC 
media which echoed hostile Canadians reaction. The Vancouver Sun led others in 
this media campaign by throwing direct insults, as in its 18-19 June article a Mr P. 
Pogue underlined: 

Right thinking people know that the natives of Hindustan ... should 
not be allowed in this country except for circus purposes. ... The 
Sikhs are like the Irish raised to the nth or the fourth dispension. 
They are remorseless politicians and disturbers... 

Gurdit Singh sensed the new situation they were in and sent a note to Mitt 
Singh, President of Khalsa Diwan Society, Vancouver Gurdwara. Several Punjabis 
had relatives on the ship and its passage was widely publicised, so they immedi- 
ately rallied around forming a Shore Committee with Husain Rahim [real name C. 
G. Varna, a Gujarati Hindu], Bhag Singh, Sohan Lai Pathak, Balwant Singh and 
others. They contacted their trusted lawyer Mr. J. E. Bird to fight the case who 
could not even meet his client Gurdit Singh as dictated by Mr Reid. As days started 
to pass, passengers’ provision of food supplies diminished rapidly, even drinking 
water had to be rationed. More seriously, Gurdit Singh had no money to pay the 
next instalment as his request to off-load coal and buy lumber were disallowed - 
he was treated virtually as a prisoner not allowed to step down. In desperation 
Gurdit Singh sent telegrams to King Emperor for help with similar urgent mes- 
sages despatched to Punjab dignitaries, Sikh Maharajas, and the Chief Khalsa Diwan, 
Amritsar. 

Reid used every tactic including intimidation to delay the processing of pas- 
sengers. In all 24 persons, among them, two wives and three children along with 
Dr Raghunath Singh, his wife and child were granted entry. The rest were consid- 
ered illegal intruders, no consideration was to be shown to them. In fact, Reid’s 
staff had enough experience of manhandling Punjabis in the past, harbour was 
known for its heavy hand methods, intimidation, bribery and physical deportation 
were not beyond its staff - almost every Punjabi was familiar with the story of 
Bhagwan Singh who was physically thrown on the deck of departing ship despite 
the legal decision to grant him entry. In denying even to acknowledge passengers’ 

4. In the opinion of Fred Taylor, his former colleague, Malcolm Reid was ‘humourless, thrifty, 
obstinate and insecure person with a near crippling dread of anything not covered by a govern- 
ment regulation.’ 
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request for water and food as of no concern for immigration officials was very 
much Reid style. When Reid did concede the demand and made it a big gesture on 
his part taking some water and food as part of his first meeting with Gurdit Singh, 
he delivered the bill to ship’s captain. 

Punjabis were poor labourers by Canadian standards, but their spirit and 
sense of duty towards fellow Punjabis was generous enough. The Vancouver 
Punjabi community rallied around to collect funds, they held two meetings; first of 
which was held at Dominion Hall, Presided by Husain Rahim, with several speak- 
ers including lawyer Bird telling the audience of arbitrary and obtrusiveness of 
Reid and other officials, Balwant Singh called for radical change in Piinjabis’outlook 
in view of persistent Indian government’s negative attitude to overseas Indians 
problems. As the appeal went out, different grades of amount were expected and 
everyone told to send at least ten dollars. It was an appeal from the heart and 
Punjabis responded generously. The wording in Punjabi is notable for its sincere 
call upon fellow Punjabis. Everyone dug deep for ‘common cause’ and altogether 
they raised nearly 20,000 dollars - for a small community of BC Punjabis it meant 
everyone had paid something for the welfare of passengers or for defending them 
through the legal test case. 

In consultation with Bird, the Shore Committee filed a writ petition on June 
25 in the Court of Appeal at the BC Supreme Court as a test case for one passen- 
ger, Munshi Singh. On ... its five judges unanimously dismissed the appeal. With 
legal remedies over, it was back to Punjabi norms of settling with the authorities; 
taking on physically, the community was rife with rumours of murdering plots 
naming Hopkinson, Reid or of Bela Singh and a few other well-known henchmen 
within the Punjabi community who were in pay by the Immigration Department 
and who had become laws unto themselves demanding briberies. They had helped 
Hopkinson in filing several reports to Punjab administrators about ‘seditionists.’ 
Reid and Hopkinson expected violence from the Punjabis and as a proof they had 
seen reports of Bhag Singh, Mewa Singh crossing US border with newly bought 
revolvers and ammunition. The Komagata Maru voyage was to leave its violent 
blaze at several places. The long simmering resentment against Hopkinson, the 
official spy among the Indian community, was finally settled as Mewa Singh shot 
him dead during the court hearing. Earlier, Hopkinson’s cohort Bela Singh had 
killed Bhag Singh and Badan Singh in Vancouver Gurdwara. 

Deportation by Force 

Gurdit Singh realised the Government of India will not support the passen- 
gers, and they were no match for Canada state’s might. Accepting defeat, he 
agreed to the Sho' e Committee’s letter of waiving Board of Enquiry for other 
passenger on 7 July. But with no food on the ship and water even more scare, 
passengers took a last concerted stand not to sail back without adequate provi- 
sions for their return journey. 

Passengers’ demand was met by Malcolm Reid in consultation with Stevens 
to force the ship’s departure by seizing the ship. As Reid served an order on 
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Captain Yamamoto to prepare steam for the ship’s departure, a determined Gurdit 
Singh told him not to obey immigration inspector’s order and despatched an ur- 
gent letter to Ottawa also. A large steam boat Sea Lion with scores of armed police 
took their positions around the Komagata Maru. The passengers with experience 
of army behind them raffled to the challenge and resolved to fight with whatever 
they could find on the ship. Soon thousands of spectators gathered around as the 
news spread of the impending confrontation. 

Soon, the scene on the Komagata Maru turned into a Punjabi gala; with 
dhadhis singing spirit-lifting ballads [vars] from the Sikh heroic past, urging the 
men to fight and seek a ‘glorious death.’As the police tried to tie the Komagata 
Maru to the Sea Lion, passengers showered coal on them, braving hot water 
sprays from police. Eventually military police retreated with jubilation among pas- 
sengers. Stevens immediately wired the Federal Government to sanction for more 
force. But the Prime Minister Robert Borden urged caution and immediately des- 
patched his trusted agriculture minister Martin Burrell along with Warship Rain- 
bow to Vancouver. By then the matter had turned enough serious that Canadian 
government had to acknowledge British government’s view; Sikhs as part of Brit- 
ish Indian armies and Punjab being a major area of army recruitment especially as 
spectacle of a looming war with Germany lurked. Burrell on arrival in Vancouver 
gathered all heads; immigration inspectors, lawyers and members of the Shore 
Committee and swiftly agreed for the provisions and offered to recommend com- 
pensation for the Shore Committee’s expenses - the latter remained a promise 
which was to be delivered a century later. 

Finally, on July 23 the Komagata Maru departed but more was in store for 
its passengers than getting down at places from where they had boarded. At its 
stop at Yokohama, on 1 6 August Hong Kong Government announced closure of its 
passage to the colony. The next stop at Kobe on 21 August, where the British 
Consul approved some funds for provisions and the ship’s destination was Calcutta 
under directions. It arrived at Kalpi on 27 September near Calcutta where the 
police searched all passengers’ baggage thoroughly finding no weapons. The ship 
trudged towards Budge Budge some 17 miles away from Calcutta where the po- 
lice led by Sir Frederick Halliday ^nd district magistrate Donald James served the 
Ingress into India Act and asked passengers to proceed to Punjab under police 
escort. Led by Gurdit Singh with Guru Granth Sahib on his head, passengers 
chanted a hymn ‘look down Oh heavenly father. Oh look down upon our plight.’ 
While 59 Muslims agreed to board the train, Sikh rallied around Gurdit Singh. 
Soon a violent confrontation took place as it was getting dark when the police 
killed 19 passengers while Gurdit Singh slipped into dark and wandered in jungles 
for the next 7 years to appear dramatically at Nankana Sahib in November 1921. 

In January, 1915, a five-man commission appointed by the Government of 
India probing the roots of the Budge Budge riot placed the entire blame on Gurdit 
Singh and passengers. The Commission said the police had not used unnecessary 
violence, although some officers had been “somewhat rough” when escorting the 
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Punjabis. The finding divided public reaction; the English-language newspapers in 
India sided with the government, while the Sikh press in Punjab blamed the au- 
thorities for the violent showdown. Some meetings were organised in Amritsar 
and other cities condemning the highhandedness of police and the riot as true face 
of British attitude towards Sikhs and Punjabis. 

Gurdit Singh’s public space in Punjab was severely curtailed by the state 
administration. His publications were banned, his life made difficult by constant 
surveillance after his dramatic re-appearance atNankana in 1921 and his efforts to 
publicise his cause attracted a severe 5 years rigorous imprisonment. His remind- 
ers for financial compensation as well as return of his confiscated diaries and 
papers from the ship brought no response other than tardy acknowledgement of 
his letters. Almost driven away, he went to settle in Calcutta making only infre- 
quent visits to his native Punjab. He returned to Punjab sporadically once to fight 
against Partap Singh Kairon for Punjab assembly elections. His last wish to gather 
surviving passengers of the Komagata Maru and a memorial to the Komagata 
Maru episode was granted in an independent India through the benevolence of the 
new Prime Minister, Nehru who flew to Calcutta for installing a commemorating 
plaque at Budge Budge.® Throughout his life Gurdit Singh carried on his obsessive 
concern to put his case across the public by using every available platform and 
publishing clandestinely two books of the voyage; first in Punjabi and later in 
English - the latter version with different orientation - both were banned. 

Impact upon the Ghadar movement 

Although Gurdit Singh could not admit any direct link to the Ghadarites and 
indeed kept a clear distance from subsequent Ghadar-influenced developments 
such as the Babbar Akalis, the Kirti Kisan Party and the formation of the Commu- 
nist Party of Pupjab. Nevertheless, he underlined how the kind of blaring injustice 
suffered by the passengers would justly fuel a Ghadar-like ‘rebellion.’ He denied 
vehemently carrying any arms on the ship, and this was of course necessary in 
view of official assertions that passengers were armed. It is possible that this 
cargo of arms was dumped at sea as Gurdit Singh claimed to have done with the 
Ghadar literature on suspicion that the government did not look at such propa- 
ganda favourably. However, there is passage which Sohan Singh Bhakna [2011] 
has left in his memoirs saying: ‘I was deputed, to deliver 100 pistols to the passen- 
gers of Komagata Maru which I did at the dead of night under cover of darkness.’ 
Whatever the truth about cargo and the Ghadar literature, there is no denying the 
impact of the voyage in creating a favourable environment for the Ghadar party 
propaganda as also many recruits among Punjabis of the Far Eastern countries. 

Puri [201 1:90] finds a direct linkage between the Ghadar uprising and the 
Komagata Maru as: 

5. Gurdit Singh was more than pleased with this recognition and returned to die in Amritsar from 
where his body was taken to his village - a place he visited occasionally neglecting his ancestral 
family house too. He was given a memorial in his native village Gurdwara alongside his mentor 
saint with whom lie had gone around the world and seen the new ways of the world. 
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The frustration and vengefulness it [Komagata Maru] aroused 
among them and the other expatriate Indians against India’s Brit- 
ish Government, “served as a bitter catalysing force.” Tlie expe- 
rience rallied hordes of Indian immigrants to the Ghadar’s call 
for returning home to expel the British from India. 

Tlie voyage also provided the necessaiy .moral outrage against the British 
rule as; 

The people of the Indian community residing in those port towns 
were swayed by anger. In the Diwans held in the Giirdwaras at 
Shanghai and Hong Kong, the fate of the passengers of the SS 
Komagata Maru formed a central issue of resentment. The Indi- 
ans were exhorted ‘to return to India to avenge the insult. It was 
not a coincident that the first Jatha of Ghadarites came from 
Shanghai and reached Calcutta almost on the heels of the 
Komagata Maru. [p. 99]. 

Certainly the drama of a ship with 376 waiting passengers at Vancouver and 
then its return passage became a spectacle - a visual scene of what Gurdit Singh 
dubs as ‘India’s slavery abroad’ m tin. subtitle of his memoirs in English. The high 
drama in Vancouver and tragedy at Budge Budge offered a gold mine of propa- 
ganda for the Ghadarites. The long period of voyage disseminated the callous 
treatment meted out to passengers through various channels - apart from Gadr 
weekly, it attracted worldwide media attention; from London’s Times to Indian 
English newspapers and the small Sikh press in Punjab. The Goiij' weekly tapped 
its potential in several ways; a poem invited readers to imagine distressed passen- 
gers as (3T-i‘drc' l-nj 1 -iO'H % OTJT ^ yofa?), ‘A Plea of Helpless Indians 

on the Komagata Maru Ship,’ and the poem reads; 

fotllG 1 tHcC U)tjd'<ScS' PT’’ 

Listen Indians ! Pay attention to the stoiy herein, don ’t be upset 
We poor people hearts are full, don ’t turn away as we disclose (our woes)fully 
The Budge Budge memory was kept alive through popular qissa literature 
besides occasional articles glorifying the Komagata Maru enterprise. Heavy on 
revolutionary rhetoric and light on factual content, Ghadar poetry embodied its 
spirit for patriotism as: 

Foreigners have robbed our country 

But we have awakened from a deep sleep. 

Our garden wilted without water 
But we have irrigated it with our blood. 

Thou hast nourished us with the sweet milk, 

O mother, and now we give our blood for thee... 

Sohan Singh Josh [1977-78] in his 2-voIume study of the Ghadar move- 
ment and a full length study of the Komagata Maru [Josh, 1975] links the two 
events registering the moral indignation of a latter-day convinced Indian national- 
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ist. Johnston finds the Komagata Maru event mingling with the Ghadar movement 
essentially due to an over-reaction of British administration in India which a more 
wiser and sane administration could have kept separate. First, incoming Komagata 
Maru passengers were treated at par with Ghadar returnees — despite their distinct 
cases. Like the Ghadar-inspired activists, the Komagata Maru passengers were 
also securely processed and escorted to their villages after scrutiny for which 
Ludhiana was the centre of investigation. The policy was to show sufficient deter- 
rent force to awe them into submission and subdue their revolutionary’ intentions 
attributed to all passengers. Johnston links that kind of thinking as the main reason 
for Budge Budge confrontation as : 

‘None for the Komagata Maru people were above suspicion, not 
even the fifty-nine who had boarded the train at Budge Budge and 
stayed out of trouble. Even these men were confined to their 
villages for the duration of the war, unable to find employment or 
to farm because they could not go to town for seed or other 
necessary business. Most of them leased their land and waited’. 

Guided with exaggerated reports of ‘seditionists’ sent from abroad by 
Hopkinson and his informants the Punjab government showed its characteristic 
over-reaction. Even in 1917 the Punjab Governor reported of over 1,000 men 
restricted to their villages in addition to the 154 returned emigrants in Jails [Ker 
1917: 363-4]. Among them a passenger Gurmukh Singh was transported for life 
while another Bishen Singh was sentenced severely as he was alleged to have 
violated his confinement to home village.* 

Thus, various chroniclers of the Ghadar movement refer to the Komagata 
Maru as a contributory factor to rebels’ cause. First, the treatment meted out to 
passengers while the ship was anchored at Vancouver Bay set the tone of emotions 
at a considerable high pitch - and confirmed in many overseas Punjabis’ minds the 
virtual impossibility of gaining Justice through negotiation and appeals. Second, the 
publicity associated with the return passage of the Komagata Maru ensured that 
Far Eastern Punjabis were also ready to Join the Ghadar movement and this con- 
tributed to the Singapore mutiny. Third, coincidence of the ship’s return with the 
Ghadar returnees underlined the close association of two events - providing a 
degree of legitimacy to the struggle of Ghadarites who, otherwise, found little 
sympathy in a complacent Punjab. 

However, two aspects of the Komagata Maru episode are worthy of further 
exploration. First concerns the way the Komagata Maru voyage led to consider- 
able rethinking on the part of Sikh associations and Punjabis generally that allows 
us to re-assess the initial impact of the Ghadar movement. Second, how this 
episode sheds light upon the imperial regime’s complex relationship with the Sikhs, 
and the Punjab province. Both points are taken up below. 

As Ghadar historians have testified, the ‘America made’ Ghadar movement 


6. Cited by Johnston, p.ll4. Randhir Singli. The Ghadar Heroes: Forgotten Story of the Punjab 
Revolutionaries of 1914, People’s Publishing House, Bombay, 1945, pp. 27-S, 30 and 33. 
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had a limited appeal in Punjab - its major theatre of operation and this became the 
chief reason of its sudden collapse. The limited support it generated would have 
been even less, but for the impact of Komagata Maru - where the injustice of the 
British administrators was undeniable whereas the Ghadarites plea and arguments 
of British government’s wrongdoings could not be demonstrated to a complacent 
Punjabi peasantry. The plight of Komagata Maru passengers at Calcutta was widely 
discussed topic and lent a degree of credibility and legitimacy to the Ghadar propa- 
ganda also. Even the pro -empire Punjabi press such as Khalsa Samachar, Khalsa 
Advocate were put on the defensive. 

This can be seen clearly through Gurdit Singh’s writings. His belief in a 
protective benevolence of the British raj was widely shared among Punjabis’ and 
especially the Sikhs. This assumption lay shattered as Gurdit Singh reflected upon 
the passengers’ condition in his memorial of the voyage as: 

We were poor Indians seeking to enter India to earn our liveli- 
hood and we thought we had every right there as India as well as 
Canada was under the British Crown. When even the slum dweller 
of London could freely move to India as well as Canada why 
should not we ? We were insulted, we were dishonoured, we 
were disgraced in all parts of the world because we have no 
government that will feel for indignities inflicted upon us. 
Thereafter, Gurdit Singh called Sikh leaders to take note of the failure of the 
voyage as a grave lesson. Never again, they should believe the high ideals of the 
empire even as thousands of Sikhs were drafted to defend the British Empire 
abroad, it was material and gross imperial interests than noble ideas they were 
fighting for. Aware of special and amicable Anglo-Sikh relations that had long 
existed, Gurdit Singh not only felt personally let down but also gave a warning to 
the entire Sikh community as ; 

But for the Komagata Maru Sikhs could have still been the dupes 
and tools in the hands of England. Thank God tliis tragedy hap- 
pened and the Sikh nation opened their eyes and realised what 
actually were their master, the Whiteman.’ 

The return of Komagata Maru passengers became a cause of concern of 
traditional Sikh leadership for whom the loyalty towards the British Empire be- 
came increasingly difficult to defertd. The British administration could not be the 
guarantor of Sikh interests abroad. The Chief Khalsa Diwan from 1915 onwards 
started losing its legitimacy within the Sikh community and other associations 
came forward. New associations, for the first time, sought allies aiuong the India’s 
emerging nationalist leadership of the Congress Party. Traditional Sikh leadership 
expectedly denounced the Ghadarites disturbances to retain the imperial patronage 
cultivated over the last decades using such terms as foreign returned ‘free spirits’ 
or even ‘fallen Sikhs’ but this seemed increasing odd in view of the Budge Budge 
tragedy. The Ghadarites were admittedly out of touch with the complexity of 
challenges facing the Sikh community, but the British administration’s handling of 
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the Komagata Maru saga provided them a concrete case of injustice and high- 
handedness of authorities that could not be overlooked. The forcible return of the 
Komagata Maru was first real awakening among a section of the Sikhs regarding 
the true nature of the British rule. The Komagata Maru voyage showed the limit of 
official rhetoric and Sikhs’culpability in believing in the Imperial Idea of equal 
citizens under the Crown. The Budge Budge confrontation termed ‘riot’ by the 
English press soon acquired an indigenous Sikh term of saka-& Sikh theological 
word ‘a saga of sacrifices.’ 

Gurdit Singh learnt the hard way how liberty, freedom of trade and associa- 
tion were new symbols of civilisation - which the British preached but did not 
dare to implement among its subjects especially its favourite recruits. To him, the 
Komagata Maru was the concrete proof of this hypocrisy. Gurdit Singli in his 
writings continued to maintain that his mission was purely financial. This was 
mainly to rebut the allegation of the official version of his ship’s involvement in 
seditious activities as passengers were introduced to the Ghadar literature and that 
he was party to it. By inclination, he had business instinct - a rare enough creed 
among the Sikh peasantry at the time. Moreover, he was not especially impressed 
by the emerging nationalist leadership represented by the Congress. He met Gandhi, 
other Congress leaders including Lajpat Rai to see if they could accommodate his 
views, and recognise his role. None was very responsive while he still enrolled as 
a Congress activist for several years on the advice of Gandhi. In the meantime he 
kept the Komagata Maru memory in public domain by whatever platform was 
available to him. 

But Gurdit Singh, like many other Sikhs, acquired only partial ‘Indian na- 
tionalist leanings.’ He could work as a Congress activist but his passionate com- 
mitment remained with his own community as can be confirmed by his several 
publications devoted to religious and inter-community controversies of the times. 
Though hardly subscribing to the Ghadar advocacy of violent confrontation, nev- 
ertheless, his voyage served to introduce changes in the environment of Sikh 
associations whereby a part of the Sikh elite was prepared to join the Congress led 
Indian ‘nationalist’ struggle persuaded by an inclusive ‘nationalist’ vision of India 
where caste, community and provincial interests would find amicable resolutions. 
Whether the Indian nationalist leadership met their expectations remained a peren- 
nial question by the surviving Ghadarites as also for the leader of the Komagata 
Maru ship. It may be fair to conclude that it was the Komagata Maru voyage 
which, more than the Ghadarites rhetoric paved the way for changes in the Sikhs’ 
political orientation and ensured a realignment of the community’s relations with 
the British colonial rule in India. 

Second, the Komagata Maru episode unexpectedly bared the complexity of 
the British Empire. It highlighted, the dynamics of an evolving relationship with its 
major White dominion of Canada which undermined a loyal tradition in a far cor- 
ner of its Indian empire. According to Fraser [1978:5 1] ‘the struggle of the Sikhs 
to gain an accepted place in Canadian society had produced a prolonged and 
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tragic, instructive, dispute’ which underlined the limits of London’s diplomatic 
manoeuvres. The forbidding of Sikhs to land in Canada, according to Fraser, was 
essentially prompted by Punjab administration’s policy to ‘protect Sikhs and Punjabis 
generally to get exposed to new ideas of the world.’ Punjab administrators had 
long sustained a precarious balance; to instil a feeling of loyalty among Punjabi 
peasantry who happened to provide a large proportion of Indian armies on which 
the stability of the British Empire rested. It was not just racial hostility of Canadian 
whites, which mattered, but was not the most crucial factor. He directs to the 
reports of Ibbetson and other Punjab officials’ internal memos to understand the 
Canadian government’s adamant restriction on the Komagata Maru passengers - 
many anxious reminders of Punjab’s strategic position as the military catchment 
area and to keep it isolated from international currents - which are likely to swing 
its ‘volatile’ Sikhs towards dissent or at worst revolutionary resurrection of the 
type Bengal and Maharashtra had seen earlier.’ Moreover as Johnston, in his 
lecture on the 75th anniversary of Komagata Maru, reminded contemporary audi- 
ence of Canadian Punjabis, Canada’s attitude was part of Western countries poli- 
cies in the nineteenth and early twentieth century. On that basis, Canada was no 
worse than Australia, or its neighbouring US for its racially discriminatory policies. 
Nor were Indians especially targeted all Asian races were.* 

Against this consensus of ‘dominion status and freedom to restrict undesir- 
able Asian races by both political parties of Canada, the Sikhs’ belief in their right 
as imperial citizens was, as Fraser terms it ‘chimerical.’ [1978:51]. Once Sikhs 
were alerted to this double standards, which the unsuccessful voyage of the 
Komagata Maru revealed starkly, they reacted with characteristic bravado - to 
launch a frontal attack on the British Indian Empire irrespective of consequences. 
The necessary and bare elements of organisation in the form of a weekly propa- 
ganda paper and inspirational thoughts of Har Dayal along with Tarknath Das were 
enough to induce several hundreds of them into action. And its impact was to 
grow with devastating results - the province turned from a pro-Britisli stance to 
vehemently anti-British attitudes, thus; 

Abandoned by the British in their fight against Canadian immigra- 
tion legislation, for the first time a section of Jat Sikhs broke 
from their quiescent loyalism to adopt the revolutionary national- 
ism of the Ghadar movement - with all its consequences for the 


7. Fraser also reminds of the Indian administration’s inability to push its full agenda onto the 
Canadian government. The Canadian polities was revolving 'around the Conservatives like 
Borden and Meighen’ who, although receptive to 'imperiar arguments, in the last resort both 
parties were susceptible to the anti-Asian sentiments nurtured earlier on 20 years of Chinese, and 
then Japanese immigration before the arrival of the Sikhs. The legislation passed by the Con- 
servatives in 1908 banning further Asian migration was not contested by Liberals, and these legal 
measures were immensely popular in BC as seen through support to its MP, Stevens, Thus 
Laurier as a Liberal could defend the Canadian government’s refusal to accommodate feeble 
dissent of London as part of growing dominion nationalism. 

8. See Dutton, 1989, pp. 34-35, 
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community’s development. The fate of a small, but highly sig- 
nificant group of Indian exiles helped focus attention on the com- 
plex racial, political and constitutional issues arising in the rapid 
evolution of a complex multi-racial empire [Fraser 1978: 52]. 

Thus, the leitmotif of the Ghadar movement essentially evolved out of Pa- 
cific States Sikhs’ cumulative experience of antipathy towards their grievances 
shown by British Indian administration. Bhakna [2012 ' bitterly cited the apathy of 
the British counsel as they had gone to petition him after Whites’ attack on East 
Indian labourers at a lumber-mill. The atmosphere, of course, in Vancouver and 
later in California was spoiled by intermediaries of the Punjab government had 
employed to spy on Punjabis, especially Mr W. C. Hopkinson who created a con- 
spiracy all of his own by branding such moderate as Teja Singh as ‘suspect’ It 
was surely a case of mistaking smoke for the fire - and ensuring its eventuality. 

Vancouver being the centre of early political and social centre of the Punjabi 
community, it was from here the germs of dissent were formed which ultimately 
led to the Ghadar formation in San Francisco. Until 1908 when the ‘continuous 
travel’ clause was passed, there was limited support for Tarknath Das [1997] and 
his fellow Punjabi Hindus calling for ‘Indian patriotism’ pinning hopes on Sikh 
peasants’ latent militancy. Assisting Punjabis in English language tasks, Tarknath 
Das, a Bengali Indian nationalist wanted to channel their resentments and experi- 
ences of discrimination by Canadian immigration officials towards the British 
Indian Empire. A few individuals bitten by personal experiences did dump their 
soldiers’ medals in a public display in Vancouver.^ But a majority, affected by 
persona! experiences of discrimination and various humiliations [aird joys of new 
lands], were not inclined to believe in high-blown principles of ‘Indian national- 
ism.’ Moreover, with the presence of Teja Singh [2000] ,a man speaking and 
sharing Sikh labourers’ language and religion who w'as more than a match for 
Tarknath Das in English language, he offered a reconciliatory approach to their 
woes. As a thoroughly Singh Sabhaite man, Teja Singh directed BC Sikhs towards 
the Khalsa Diwan Society and projected the community’s loyalty, wealth and hard 
work as virtues which Canadian government and public should recognise and 
value. As he gained more experience, even Teja Singh entertained scepticism of the 
British Empire - though he never relinquished him faithfully. By 1911, his efforts 
to find the middle way between ‘lethargy’ and ‘extreme radicalism’ of Pacific 
Sikhs were undermined as his mission to Ottawa failed-this cost him personal 
standing within the community and saw the rise of fiery Balwant Singh, and others 
which led all the way to the Gadr headquarters of San Francisco.'” 


9. Tarknath Das lauded when some Sikhs laid out their army medals in 'Vancouver in a public 
display of disloyally towards the empire, calling it a really revolutionary day. 

10. A delegation consisting of Teja Singh, Raja Singh, Simdar Singh and Re L.W. Mali took a 
compreheitsive memorandum to Ottawa and met the interior minister Mr Robert Rogers of the 
newly elected Conservative Government in November 1911 but failed to extract any substantial 
gain in their talks. 
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Even then it was selective listening as the inclination of most men was to 
earn enough to call their families. Moreover many had direct experience of serv- 
ing in the British armies, where their regimental officers had treated them with 
respect and dignity. They had won some laurels fighting for the British and more- 
over they had come from Punjab where peasantry’s loyalty was carefully nurtured 
by the British administrators. They learnt in a painful way the imperial rules - it 
was one thing for personal amicable relationships between army officers and their 
men, who exhorted these men of free passage to the expanding British Empire, 
another to see actual practice of such a lofty ideal. So, to cross the threshold of 
ambivalence to open rebellion against the British rule in India, these men needed 
some hard proof than mere intellectual scenarios. It was the forcible departure of 
the Komagata Maru ship that put paid to their hopes of united family life in the 
Pacific States. 

Thus began the exodus of Sikhs from Pacific States as the Gadr weekly 
gave a call for return. Some 8,000 Punjabis streamed back to the region of their 
birth from all over the world - albeit with mixed motives; a majority nostalgic and 
eager to reunite with their families, a minority dedicated to a fighting for freedom 
for their motherland, India. This was indeed a new awakening from abroad for a 
group of people who had hardly crossed the threshold of their regional identities. 
The transformation that came was due to a systematic and a decade long drawn- 
out process of exclusion and demonstrated policy of discrimination when these 
men started listening to Tarknath Das, first formed the United India League and 
then a Ghadar-type association across the border under the guidance of Har Dayal. 
To link Indian administration for the problems they were having in BC, Oregon and 
California took considerable time for which a pan-Indian feeling was a fleeting 
sight of news headlines or of a stamp in their passports. Certainly for Californian 
Punjabis, transferring the anger generated by hostile attitudes of Americans to the 
British rule in India was quite an imaginative feat. 

It can be rightly observed that the Ghadar movement would have taken off 
without the Komagata Maru voyage episode happening. However, without the 
Komagata Maru, its spread to Canadian Sikhs and the Far East would have been 
slow and less diffuse, the Ghadar activists would not have found receptive allies 
ready to return and fight against the British rule in India. The blaring horn of 
Komagata Maru return voyage among Punjabi communities which started from 
Hong Kong in April 1914 and resulted in a major tragedy in September at Calcutta 
not only swelled the ranks of the Ghadarites, but also impregnated the hitherto 
loyalist Sikh organisations with seeds of mistrust in British rule’s benevolence. 
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FROM GHADR TO THE KOMAGATA MARU 


Malwinder Jit Singh Waraich * 


A poser : 

“Could such little read rustic populace from ‘roadless’ and ‘railless’ villages 
of Punjab would dare to sail that too in hundreds and thousands to the farthest 
end of the globe, and above all in course of time leave their imprint on history by 
posing a serious challenge to, the then super-power United Kingdom, who used to 
boast that the sun never sets on their Empire....?” 

May be not till the advent of the twentieth century which globalised trade, 
and travelling thereby facilitating inter-continental migrations across the ‘endless’ 
oceans, in pursuit of dollars. 

Starting with a trickle of 100 in 1900, the number of Indian entrants into 
Canada swelled to 8000 by 1907 when some restrictions began to be placed on 
their entry, which led to the struggle against this discrimination culminating in the 
chequered voyage of Komagata Maru instancing how a constitutional agitation 
acquires a revolutionary complexion when none of the rivals is willing to yield. 

FOUR SOURCES: 

I. Ghadrites’ trial proceedings: 1914-17, before the Special Tribunals :- 

These trial records though primarily focussed on the Ghadrites per se also 
throw meaningful light on the ship episode both by its insightful observations and 
also quite a few factual details otherwise not available: They pin point the precise 
role of some of Ghadrites who also were its major players. 

These proceedings have only recently been published that too in part and 
are yet to be fully brought into the public domain. The extent to which these 
publications have been accessed by the researchers till date is an open question. 

Parenthetically, when eminent jurist-historian Mr. A.G. Noorani published 
his path breaking work “The Trial of Bhagat Singh — Polilics of Justice” in 1996 
it came to light for the first time that till then no record relating to trials even of 
national icons like Bhagat Singh and his comrades has been published; Only a 
shade less surprising was the eminent authors’ assertion in the introductory note 
that 1929 Lahore Conspiracy Case was the ‘first of its kind’. Mercifully, the 
learned author gracefully corrected himself in this regard upon going through the 
judgements of Lahore Conspiracy Cases (Main and Supplementary) of 1914-15 
trial provided to him vide my first publication “War Against King Emperor” . In 
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2001 and suitably modified his earlier introductory note in the second edition of 
2005. Amazingly, all this happened whence all these records were in the public 
domain to the extent that Bhagat Singh could procure at least four such judgements, 
thoroughly study them and muster relevant material to write truthful bio-sketches 
of a number of Ghadrites and Babbar Akalis from such Judgements. 

As for their reliability they, by and large, corroborate the first hand accounts 
of leading Ghadrites as recorded in their memoirs/autobiographies. What lends 
them yet more objectivity in their highly prudent diction which scrupulously abstains 
from holding Ghadrites anything beyond conspirators, seditionists or revolutionists 
notwithstanding their murders, dacoities and above all their pet salutation ‘‘Maro 
Fifangi Ko'. 

Significantly, re Komagta Maru that hold that ; — 

“Constitutional agitation may easily drift into intemperate agitation, 
intemperate agitation into sedition and sedition into active revolutionary methods.” ' 

Another apt instance: 

While dwelling upon the proposal of returning Ghadrites for a press in 
India it observes; 

“The success is seducing people the Ghadr (paper) had in America was 
sufficient encouragement for this course to be adopted and it is common 
knowledge that Indians are commonly swayed by that which is in. print and that 
the press is everywhere in India a favourite weapon for exciting disaffection.”^ 
About the unfolding of Komagata Maru story 1908: 

The idea of returning to India for expelling the British from their motherland, 
if their grievances were not redressed is shown to be present right since the 
aborted plan of Indo-Canadian authorities to settle the incoming Indian emigrants 
in the ill famed English Colony — The British Honduras in 1908. A visit of two 
Indian delegates from Vancouver was stage managed by undercover English spy 
Hopkinton to the colony whose feedback infuriated the local Indians. 

“The only incident which appears to have disturbed the outward serenity of 
life there was a project in 1908 to induce Indian labourers to go to British 
Honduras, where apparently labour was needed. 

“According to P.W. Bela Singh ‘(Bhai) Balwant Singh and company an 
active part in opposing this proposal, and he adds that it were they who first 
mooted the idea of expelling the British from India if the transfer was insisted 
upon.” 

“This incident no doubt did create some bad feeling, as we find that in the 
memorial prepared at the Bradlaugh Hall meeting in 1913, to which we will have 
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to refer later, this British Honduras scheme is referred to as ‘a scheme to effect 
the wholesale transporation of Indian settlers to British Honduras.... by offering 
them plausible terms, which were not only to reduce them from free immigrants 
to the level of indentured coolies, but also to considerably reduce their earnings. 
Indians saw through the trick. . . and in the same memorial the scheme is described 
as ‘a measure adopted by the Canadian Government to make things as 
uncomfortable as possible for those already settled in the countiy”. 

“Now the said Balwant Singh was one of the delegates who inspired the 
Bradlaugh Hall meeting, and though we are not, in the absence of further evidence, 
prepared to accept the statement that forcible ejection of the British from India 
was proposed in 1908, it is clear, notwithstanding the present denials of Balwant 
Singh and Battan Singh, that the incident did give rise to some agitation, agitation 
which may have been quite within constitutional limits, even if intemperate. Both 
these accused in their written statements refer to the proposals and show that 
Indian feeling in Canada was opposed to them, and would have nothing to do with 
the projected transfer.”^ 

As for the Canadian immigration rules resented by Indians it states: — 

“It is no place of ours to discuss the reasons which may have made these 
regulations necessary; all we are concerned with is that, though they do not 
appear on the face of them to be directed especially against Indian emigration they 
were regarded by Indians in Canada as directed against themselves. 

“This conception appears to be based on the fact that, in common with 
apparently nearly every part of the British Empire, through tickets from India to 
Vancouver, were not procurable, as no through services exist”. 

“At any rate in 1911 the wife of accused (3) (Balwant Singh) and the wife 
of Bhag Singh, granthi of Victoria- a person who became one of the most active 
revolutionists in Canada, and was shot dead in his gurdwara later on by the witness 
Bela Singh in self-defence,- came to Canada, and were admitted into the country 
by the Canadian Government, after, it would appear, some difficulty. 

“Bela Singh (p.24), who, we may note, was employed in the Immigration 
Department in Vancouver, states that it was at this time that Bhag Singh, Balwant 
Singh, and others started lecturing to Indians to the effect that if the children of 
settlers in Canada were not allowed to land, Indians should return to India and 
expel the British.”'* 

Affairs in 1913 

“In 1913, however, matters became critical. There is no doubt that in that 
year feeling in Canada was running high.”^ 

Balwant Singh in India 

“While this agitation was proceeding Balwant Singh (3) was admittedly in 
India. He appears to have come to India, after being in London, with a deputation 

3. Malwinder Jit Singh Waraich, Harish Jain, op. cit„ Vol. Ill, p. 22. 

4. Ibid., pp. 22-23. 

5. Ibid., p. 23. 
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consisting of himself, one Nand Singh and one Narain Singh, with the express 
object of representing the grievances of Indians in Canada to people in India and 
to the authorities. 

“His pocket book (p. 65-B) shows, he left Vancouver on 14th March 1913, 
was in England from 29th March to 28th May, and in Paris for 2 days, but it does 
not show the date of his arrival in India.”* 

Police Report: The Bradlaugh Hall Meeting 

“In report there is a record of an illustrative parable, which concluded with 
the statement that the only way to save oneself from a snake is to seize it by the 
neck, and rub it against thorns.”’ 

“We find, however, from the reports which the defence themselves have 
asked us to read that the limits of constitutional agitation were strained in that 
meeting, and though we do not say that the meeting became seditious, an 
atmosphere of intemperance was most certainly created.” 

We find that Indians are alleged to be subjected to ‘inhuman’ laws in Canada, 
and the audience has listened to a ‘harrowing story of wrongs’ from the delegates, 
and the grievances of Indians are referred to as a “wrong than which no graver 
can be done by one part of the Empire to another. 

These are words of hyperbole and intemperance, and when, as we know, 
this agitation developed into action, an action which aimed at forcible resistance 
to law and an attempt to subvert Government by means of rebellion, in conjunction 
with enemies at war with the King, and by rapine and the murder of peaceful and 
law-abiding citizens and servants of the Crown, the intemperance can only be 
regarded as regrettable. 

“We do not hold that meeting was seditious, or consider that those engaged 
in it became amenable to the courts, but we do think that it was not without its 
effect, unintended and never contemplated by most of those who took part, in 
encouraging more violent spirits in the career of deplorable crime which they 
embarked upon.”* 

Komagata Maru 

“Dr Raghunath Singh tells us that when the Komagatu Maru arrived at 
Moji, accused (3) (Balwant Singh) came on board, and he admits he went on 
board, and informed the passengers what had passed between the Viceroy, and 
the delegates. The witness tells us that, besides referring to the actions of the 
delegates, he gave two speeches, in one of which (which witness heard) he said 
every one in India was in opposition to Government, and that they were awaiting 
a favourable opportunity to strike a blow against Government.”^ 

The Komagata Maru in Vancouver 

“It is admitted that a Shore Committee was formed, but the evidence before 
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US would appear to show that the object of the committee was to raise funds to 
assist the passengers, and fight test-cases as to their right to land, objects in 
themselves perfectly legitimate and that, as a Committee, it did not act illegally.”'° 
“Bela Singh (p.25) tells us he attended a big meeting at the Dominion Hall, 
Vancouver, where, among others, accused Balwant Singh and 5 other accused 
spoke, and, after raising subscriptions for a test-case, it was urged that, if the 
ship was sent back, Indians should go back to India.”" 

“This evidence is supported by the evidence of the Hindustani itself. We 
have before us the issue of the 1st June (p.5), and it contains an account of the 
meeting held in the Dominion Hall on the 31®^ May, the chair being taken by 
Rahim, the editor of that paper, and accused (3) (Balwant Singh) is reported as 
saying that if the Canadian Government persisted in excluding Indians, the British 
Empire must collapse, as India would not tolerate the position; and we find too 
that the audience was informed that all Britain gave to India, while draining it, was 
famine, the drink habit, and insolence, an interesting echo of the Ghadr teaching.”'- 
“The Komagata Maru started on its return Journey about the 22nd July 
with, as Raghunath Singh tells us, a resolve to rise in India; but we are told that, 
before its return, efforts were made *o secure arms for them.”'^ 

The outbreak of war 

“On the outbreak of war, just as happened in the United States, it was hailed 
as the opportunity for the proposed Ghadr, and men began to troop back for that 
purpose. 

“Raghunath Singh (p. 21) was in Vancouver at the time. He tells us a United 
Indian League existed in the gurdwara, and there were weekly meetings there, 
one of which he attended and there saw accused (3) (Balwant Singh) and (11) 
(Kartar Singh). The principal speakers were Bhag Singh and Mewa Singh, and 
they enlarged on the theme that Government was oppressive and that, as their 
ship had been sent back, and the occasion of the war was favourable, it was the 
duty of Indians to return to India for mutiny. This was the advice given by accused 
(3) and (11), who had all arrangements in their hands, and witness states many 
Indians proceeded to India with the express object of carrying out the design of 
warring against Government.”'" 

The Special Tribunal in its Judgement regarding Baba Sohan Singh Bhankna 
had underscored his role in delivering pistols and ammunition to Gurdit Singh 
during Komagata Maru’s return Journey to India. Approver Nawab Khan had 
revealed in his testimony, “That about December 14th, on the way from Jandiala 
to Lahore, accused Kartar Singh told him that this accused had been sent by the 
“Yugantar Ashram” with 100 pistols and cartridges to Gurdit Singh of the 
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“Komagata Maru”, which had been duly delivered.”'^ 

Similarly, the Tribunal in its judgement about Kartar Singh Sarabha refers 
to his own confessional statement that “How he returned to India with an anarchist 
Gupta and an American anarchist named ‘Jack’, paying a visit to Gurdit Singh on 
board the ‘Kamagata Maru’ at Kobe. 

II. Contemporaneous records in National Archives — 

These records which by and large stood classified as ‘Top Secret’, ‘Secret’ 
and ‘Confidential’ contain verbatim records of exchanges between the Canadian- 
British and Indian governments as also about the mutual perceptions vis-a-vis the 
passengers and these Government inter se. By all means this is a primary source 
worthy of notice. Parenthetically, the extent of its having been lost sight of is 
apparent from the simple fact that when I looked" into these files during 2003- 
2005 only a few of th^m had been examined just randomly. 

The Komagata Maru 

Pertinently speaking there were no arguable grounds for at least the Indian 
Government not to extend a helping hand to their loyal Indian subjects, among 
whom there were numerous ex-soldiers who had, unhesitatingly staked their lives 
for the safety of the Empire in China, Middle East and Europe, 

The probable clue : — 

‘Tt is a matter of common experience that Indians too often return from 
abroad with tainted political views and diminished respect for their white rulers.” 
(Chief Cop Petrie — in his report on Budge Budge 8.10.1914) 

So much so that the Indian Government planted Dr Raghunath Singh an 

1. M.S. officer as an under-cover agent provocateur in the guise of the ship Medical 
Officer for Komagata Maru, which was mandatory under the rules. He had won 
over a willing tool in the person of a passenger Bhan Singh who played his nefarious 
role to the hilt. 

For public consumption however the Imperial Government insisted upon 
its helplessness in the matter of admission of emigrants as citizens of the respective 
Dominions like Canada, vide its letter dated 2P' July 1914 addressed to the Vice 
President of the London All India Muslim League on the issue. 

Downing Street 

21st July 1914 
Sir, 

I am directed by Mr. Secretary Harcourt to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of the 1 8th of June relating to the Indian emigrants who have proceeded 
to British Columbia. 

2. Mr. Harcourt presumes that the reference in your letter is to the case of the 
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Indians on board the steamship “Komagata Maru,” whose claim to enter the 
Dominion of Canada has been under the consideration of the immigration authorities 
of the Dominion in accordance with the Immigration Act of Canada. 

3. The matter has received the attention of the Canadian Government and of 
His Majesty’s Government, but, in so far as the question is one of right of British 
Indian subjects to enter Canada, I am to remind you that at the Imperial Conference 
of 1911 (vide Cd 5745, p. 395) the Marquess of Crewe explicitly declared on 
behalf of His Majesty’s Government that the view that every subject of the King, 
whoever he may be or where ever he may live, has a natural right to travel or still 
more to settle in any part of the Empire, is one which cannot be maintained, 
and further recognised as beyond dispute the right of the self governing 
Dominions to decide for themselves in each case who are to be admitted as 
citizens of the respective Dominions. 

However, juxtaposed to the said communication, here is a letter addressed 
by the under-cover English spy Hopkinson addressed to the Canadian Minister of 
Interior which spills the beans: 

Letter from W. C. Hopkinson, Esq., to W. W. Cory, Esq., C. M. G, 
Deputy Minister of The Interior, Ottawa, Dated Vancouver B.C., The 30th 
June 1914. 

In continuation of my letter of 17 instant file 38/49, 1 now beg to enclose 
herewith the confidential report of Dr. Raghunath Singh re “Komagata Maru” 
enterprise. 

The report is in the “Urdu” language, and will have to be sent to India for 
translation. We do not wish to secure a translation locally as it will not be to our 
interest to do so, in view of the confidential nature of the document and also the 
likelihood of the information leaking out, in which case the doctor would 'v 
placed in a very peculiar position. 

From my conversation with this officer, it appears that Gurdit is not the 
man of means he is represented to be, and the whole of this undertaking is a 
successful bluff, as far as his position is concerned with the passengers. As 1 
have already stated, the whole enterprise was undertaken with a view of self- 
aggrandisement and a national position in India. 

The doctor has given the detailed information on the whole situation and 
when transmitted will, I think, be of much interest to all Governments concerned. 

R S. This matter needs immediate attention, and the enclosed document 
should be transmitted to England at once for the translation. 

Keenly viewed, this reflects the innate trust placed by Indian Government 
in Dr Raghunath Singh’s word which questions Baba Gurdit Singh’s financial 


1 7. Prof. Malwinder .lit Singh Wafaich, Dr Gurdev Singh Sidhu, Komagata Maru — A Challenge to 
Colonialism: Key Document, published by Unistar Books Pvt. Ltd., SCO 26-27, Sector 34-A, 
Chandigarh, p. 67. 

18. Ibid., pp. 49-50. 
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status, his standing in the eyes of ship passengers while attributing to him “self 
aggrandisement and political ambitions”. 

How misleading was this ‘intelligence’ was realised by the authorities 
concerned, after the Budge Budge tragedy lamenting that “There w as one point, 
however, on which Raghunath Singh’s letter led us to a wrong conclusion. A 
perusal of it certainly led us to believe that we should find the majority of the 
passengers heartily disgusted at the treatment they had received at the hands of 
Gurdit Singh and only too glad to meet Government half way in its endeavours to 
help them. This, as events have proved, was a complete misconception, and 
as I shall show presently, we soon realised that Gurdit Singh’s authority was 
far more complete and his following far more compact than we had ever 
imagined.'^ 

In anticipation as the ship departed from Vancouver a letter was sent by 
Hong Kong Governor to Canadian authorities on 25 ‘''July 1914 urging them not to 
let the ship halt at Hong Kong since; “Not only it is probable that the greater 
number of them (passengers) will not find employment here, but they are all now 
apparently disaffected, and it would be highly undesirable to have them in this 
Colony, where they may Contaminate the Indian troops and the agglomeration 
of Indians who find employment as private watchmen. 

Consequently, throughout their return Journey of two months, the passengers 
were ' ' rtii:i“ treated as prisoners and the boarding or deboarding on the ship was 
made .. ..cly arduous. 

Red alert: 

No. 2738-S., C. & I., dated Simla, the 25*h August 1914 

From — The Hon’ble Mr. R.A. Mant, Financial Secretary to 
Government, Punjab. 

To — The Secretary to the Government of India, Commerce and 
Industry Department. 

In my letter no.* 2153-S., C.& I., dated Simla, the 6th instant, it was 
represented to Government of India that many of the passengers from the 
“Komagata Maru” would probably be returning to the Punjab shortly, and that it 
was possible that attempts would be made to get up a serious agitation among 
the Sikhs. 

2. The Lieutenant-Governor has reason to believe that there may be at the 
same time be an influx of other malcontent Punjabis from America and Eastern 
Asia. Information to which His Honour has been given access shows that even 
before the outbreak of war there was a considerable ferment among the 
Punjabees (chiefly Sikhs) in the United States., Canada and the Chinese 
ports. This feeling was fomented by the revolutionary and inflammatory 


19. Ibid., p. 216. 

20. Ibid, p. 95. 
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articles in the ‘•’•Ghadar" which appears to circulate largely among Indians 
in those countries, and the impression was given to ignorant emigrants 
that some sort of rising in the Punjab was imminent. The result apparently 
was to create a movement of the disaffected persons back to the Punjab. 

This tendency will probably be strengthened by recent events, as some of 
these men think that the war in which the British Empire is engaged will 
give them an opportunity of stirring up a trouble in India. The present temper 
of the Punjab is good, but there are elements of danger, especially from the classes 
referred to, which cannot be ignored, and His Honour is strongly of opinion that 
it would be most inadvisable at the present juncture to give free access to a 
stream of agitators from beyond the sea. It is very desirable to obtain early 
information of the return of ill-disposed emigrants, to keep a watch on 
their movements, and to control them where necessary. 

3. For the above reasons Sir Michael O’ Dwyer (Punjab Governorjwould 
urge on the Government of India the necessity of special legislation enabling the 
Government to regulate and restrict the movements of all emigrants returning to 
India from America and the Far East. A specific reference to this class might 
however arouse suspicions and excite comments, which at present it is desirable 
to avoid. If the Government of India accept the principle of the proposal, they will 
no doubt be able to decide on the most suitable manner of giving effect to it, but 
a possible method which has suggested itself to His Honour is that the Ordinance 
no. Ill of 1914, which was published in the Extraordinary Gazette of India of the 
20th instant, should be extended so as to apply to all persons arriving in 
India by sea. 

4. As far as the Punjab is concerned, what appears to be necessary, is 
thatPunJabee emigrants returning from America, Canada and Chinese ports should 
on or before landing in India be required to give to the authorities an account 
of themselves and of their antecedents; those who were able to give 
satisfactory accounts of themselves (probably the large majority) would be 
allowed to proceed to their destinations — the local authorities being informed 
of their names, addresses, etc., in case any further surveillance should be 
necessary; while those whose conduct or antecedents were found to be 
suspicious would have their movements restricted or regulated as might be 
necessary. 

5. The Lieutenant Governor has no knowledge of the movements of the 
“Komagata Maru” since she left Vancouver on her return Journey to Hong Kong, 
and as she is a Japanese vessel it is possible that the outbreak of w'ar between 
Japan and Germany may lead to her detention in a Japanese port, or to delay her 
arrival in Hong Kong. In any case it would much facilitate enquiries on this side if 
in this — and perhaps in the case of other vessels bringing back Punjab 
emigrants to an Indian port a nominal list of these (the names being duly 
numbered) with such further details of father’s name, residence, caste, 
etc., as may be ascertained, could be obtained in advance and forw'arded to 
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this Government, which would then, after such investigation as was possible 
had been made, be in a better position to decide on the action to be taken in 
each case. 

6. A copy of this letter is being sent to the Government of India in the 
Home Department.^' 

I have received anonymous letters from two passengers, stating that 
the Indians intend to make trouble on arrival in India, and I think it highly 
desirable that sufficient guards to remove any fear of disturbance should 
be on board. In fact the master of the ship asked me to telegraph to Calcutta 
asking that a strong guard should be sent down to him on board the boat 
bringing the pilot. 

Weapons with the Passengers — Ship Captain Yamatotos’ version ; 

“At Yokohama a lot of fight took place between Gurdit Singh’s followers 
and Bhan Singh’s followers and thereafter the relations between the two parties 
became more and more strained. Some of Bhan Singh’s followers told me at 
Yokohama that 2 or 3 boxes full of automatic revolvers had been brought on 
board during the night. . . 

“Before reaching Diamond Harbour one of Bhan Singh’s followers told me 
that a lot of pistols had been thrown overboard during the night.”^'* 

“The Captain said that the Sikhs had five pistols that most of these, along 
with presumably objectionable literature had been thrown overboard after the ship 
left Singapore.^’ 

“It may be said that nothing was found of any importance (after a thorough 
search of passengers baggage and persons); there were no fire arms (or) anything 
that was objectionable, as often happens, that was on the border line.”^'^ 

A VITAL TELEGRAM FROM BABA GURDIT SINGH TO S. H ARCHAND 
SINGH OF LYALPUR AND ‘BENGALI’ NEWSPAPER OF CALCUTTA 
INTERCEPTED — 

TELEGRAM: “Indian leaders should meet Komagata Maru passengers 
arriving at Calcutta on or about 28"': Move Government appoints Commission of 
Enquiry to investigate grievances.”^’ 

This innocuous communication set the alarm bells ringing at Calcutta and 

Simla. 

Punjab C.l.D. report on post-Budge Budge public reactions; 


21. pp. 101-102 

22. Ibid, p, 109. 

23. Malwinder Jit Singh Waraich, Harinder Singh, War Against King Emperor: Ghadr of 1914-15, 
published by Bhai Sahib Randhir Singh Trust, 23 G, Sarabha Nagar, Ludhiana, p. 1 73. 
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Events following the arrival of the ship at Budge Budge 

Based on official records, a compendium of sorts is being presented 
hereunder: 

What goes to the root of the matter is that at no stage the passengers were 
informed or fore-warned that they are hereby being interned under Ingress to 
India Ordinance. Factually speaking, even for imposition and enforcement of a 
mild constraint like under Section 144 Cr.P.C. an effective public announcement 
as a forewarning is mandatory, which was much more called for in this scenario 
which denoted internment. 

The official version re number of Komagata Maru passengers: 

The Status of passengers as on 11"' October 1914: 


Total 321 

Left for Punjab in special train 59 

Left behind, women and children 3 

Balance 259 

Killed at Budge Budge 1 6 

Died from wounds in hospital 2 

Found drowned 1 

Balance 240 

In hospital in Calcutta 9 

In jail in Calcutta 168 

In jail outside Calcutta 24 

Total 201 

Balance still to be accounted for 39 


The Character of Budge Budge occurrence 

Damage on the Official side due to riot 

Killed = 3 police personnel + 1 Railway employee, presumably due to army 
firing. Injured = 16 (5 due to bullet injuries and others due to non-firearms injuries) 
A melee 

In a communication from Lord Hardinge, the Viceroy, to the Bengal Governor 
in connection with the release of detentes, it was observed that those who had 
been detained primarily because they had suffered injuries in the occurrence, may 
in fact be innocent since in a melee such as took place, it is quite as likely as a 
guilty man to have been wounded, perhaps more so. 

The Unfolding 

“After some conversation with Sir William Duke, who had gone out and 
persuaded the Sikhs to return to Budge Budge, we went forward on foot and 
arrived at the Railway Station just as the Sikhs reached it and were sitting down. 
They occupied the road parallel to and on the west side of the railway from which 
they were separated by an iron railing about four feet high. Macdonald, on arrival, 
asked for Gurdit Singh who was pointed out to him at the end of the crowd next 
to the station. It was rather dark by this time, but it was possible to see a man’s 
features if one looked closely. Gurdit Singh showed no disposition to move, and 
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one or two European sergeants stepped forward, presume to fetch (read apprehend) 
him. Immediately all the Sikhs near Gurdit Singh sprang to their feet and closed 
round him. The excitement seemed to be spreading to other people who were 
farther away and who could not possibly have known the cause of it. I moved off 
several paces to my own left, attempting to pacify these people and asking them 
to sit down and keep calm; immediately a shot was fired. The flash caught my eye 
and I should say it came from behind Gurdit Singh ^nd to his right that is nearer 
to the level-crossing. No sooner had the first shot been fired, then a large number 
of others followed. The European sergeants started firing. The crowd broke and 
swayed, some of them charging forward to attack the police. I had a Browning 
pistol in my pocket and I drew it and fired seven shots at people who were 
advancing on me. I was standing near the level-crossing and a good deal of hot 
hand-to-hand fighting took place between Sikhs and some men of the Punjab 
Police. It was in this early part of the scuffle that I received two bullet wounds, 
one in the right forearm and other one in the upper thigh. The next impression I 
have is that the Sikhs’ were gathered in force round the huts on ‘the left hand side 
of the road as one goes from the level-crossing towards the. river. They were 
tearing away the ‘bamboos’ of which the huts were composed, presumably to 
use them as lathis. A good many shots were fired from about these huts. After 
making one or two abortive rushes forward, the Sikhs broke and fled. The troops 
had been standing in columns of fours some short distance behind at the time the 
riot commenced, and from the confident and the daring way in which the Sikhs 
at-tacked I feel sure that they were not aware of the presence of soldiers. In my 
opinion some 40 or 50 shots might have been fired by the rioters and they may 
have used about 10 or 12 pistols. I saw no Winchester rifles and no swords, but 
as the rioters were grappling with men of the Punjab Police it is quite possible 
they succeeded in capturing one or two swords from injured policemen.” 
(D Petrie) 

Were there any firearms with the passengers? 

From the perusal of the entire report, all that had been found in evidence 
regarding recoveries, one 38 pistols from the spot with some empties of the same 
bore, which according to the report could have belonged only to the passengers 
since neither the troops nor the army had any weapon of that bore. Additionally 
one pistol of the same bore was recovered from one of the: passengers at Midnapur 
which could have no palpable link with the said ‘riot’. 

But what is left unsaid is that none from among the police officials including 
D.-*Petrie had seen any of the passengers wielding a firearm. The simple recovery 
of a particular weapon from the spot could mean many things. Above all, had the 
passengers such kind of weapons, and had then fired from point blank range, as 
per the scenario of a melee, the casualties on the government side would have 
been many more. In the facts and circumstances of the case, the officials hit by 
firearms were so hit, primarily because in a melee a bullet having hit ore man can 
penetrate through and through causing injury to a second person particularly in 
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case of high velocity weapons like a rifle. Besides, the accuracy of a weapon like 
a pistol is very limited. Hence, the bullets which hit the officials were in all likelihood 
fired from their own side. Expectedly, there is no word about the kind of bullets 
recovered from the bodies of victims on the official side which indeed is the 
clinching proof in the realm of ballistics. 

The context bares it all 

The bare facts narrated above shall fall into place once we peep into the 
mindset of the authorities in the matter: 

1 . The steps taken from time to time to meet the purpose of the Government, 
led to the riot. From the statement of the objects it can be seen that these steps 
were well calculated to give effect to the ‘wishes’ of the Government. 

2. According to D. Petrie, the Punjab Police Chief had heard Gurdit Singh 
arguing (on 29th September morning) “that none of them (passengers) would go 
ashore at Budge Budge; he also said if they had done anything wrong; a judge 
should be sent for to take their statement, after which the government could 
shoot them or do what it chose; if there was any question of dying they would all 
die together, and so on”. 

.3. “It is a question of common experience that Indians too often return 
from abroad with tainted political views and diminished respect for their white 
rulers”. And finally. 

4. “That while some of the more ignorant (passengers) may have been 
persuaded that the disembarkation at Budge Budge was for some sinister purpose, 
yet the ring leaders and Gurdit Singh used it simply as an excuse because they 
had been foiled in their attempt to make a demonstration at Howrah, as 
they had sent telegrams from Singapore expecting a demonstration when they 
arrived at Calcutta”. (Emphasis added — ed.) 

So all it boiled down to, was a proposed demonstration of sorts on the 
arrival of passengers at Calcutta, which possibly in the eyes of the authorities had 
to be pre-empted ‘at any cost’. So the passengers must have to be huddled into 
the prison bogies of the railways to be dumped at chosen places in India at scattered 
places so as to prevent them from lodging even a peaceful protest over an issue 
in which they were nursing a legitimate grievance. 

The aftermath: 

“Weekly Report of the Director of Intelligence dated 6"’ October 1914.” 

(Note; — It is recommended that this report may be burnt and not kept on 
record.) 

Sikh Politics — The report castigates a Sikh paper of Lahore “The Sher- 
e-Punjab which outrightly condemned the Government, and eulogises Sardar 
Bahadar Arur Singh {Sarbrah of Akal Takht) in getting a resolution passed by a 
gathering at the Golden Temple to disassociate themselves from the rioters’ action 
and reassure Government of their unflinching loyalty and devotion to British 
Crown.”2® 


28. ibid., p. 226. 
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III. Ghadr Conspiracy Report (1913-16) by Isemonger and Slattery — 

This report though basically dealing with Ghadr movement also provides 
some vital clues about the pivotal role played by Khalsa Diwan Vancouver and 
United India League under the leadership of Bhai Bhag Singh, Balwant Singh and 
Hassan Rahim since 1910 right upto its final denouement in August-September 
1914, besides the decisive conclave at Ferozepur Kanya Vidyala during the 1913 
visit of the Canadian Delegates, Bhai Balwant Singh, Nand Singh Seehra and 
Narain Singh wherein the proposal to float own shipping company was finalised. 
This may contribute to the realisation that the Komagata Maru episode was more 
broad based, and multi-layered than it is commonly understood to be. 

Pertinently, unlike in the case of Ghadrites’ trial proceedings as also in the 
case of National Archivical records, this report is almost exclusively focussed on 
Ghadr Conspiracy perse which provides just hints about Komagata Maru, which 
call for interpretation or elaboration, which of course must at least be plausible if 
not ‘beyond reasonable doubt’ in the given context. 

Captioned “Grievances of Indian Emigrants in Canada”, the first para alludes 
to the 1910 Ordinance, rendering the entry of Indians to Canada de-facto 
impossible. . . .’’The fact that more lenient treatment was accorded by the Canadian 
Government to Japanese and Chinese had also been a subject of discontent.”’’ 

“In 1911a deputation of Sikhs went to Ottawa to represent their grievances 
before the Canadian authorities, but without result. In 19 12 the general discontent 
was given a strong fillip by the action of the immigration department in refusing 
to admit the wives of two prominent members of the Sikli Community at Vancouver, 
namely, Bhag Singh and Balwant Sirigh”.’’ 

“At the end of the year (1909) Balwant Singh returned to India and when 
going back to Canada in spring of 191 1 he took along his family with him. Bhag 
Singh, another Granthi of the temple, and a third man were also accompanied by 
their families. Balwant Singh and Bhag Singh were admitted, but entry was refused 
to die women, whose deportation was ordered. There was violent agitation among 
the immigrants against the inhumanity of separating husbands from their wives 
and children”.^' (Emphasis added) 

Moving on to 1913, it reads “On the 22"*' Feb. 1913, owing to the 
dissatisfaction caused by he failure to obtain redress from the Canadian 
Government, a man meeting of Indians was held in, Vancouver, at which it M'as 
decided to depute three delegates to visit England and India in order to represent 
both to the Government and the people the disabilities under which Indian emigrants 
were suffering.”^^ 


29, Bhai Nahar Singh, M, A. and Kirpal Singh (Eds.), S/nigg!e for Free Hindustan (Ghadr Movement) , 
Vcl. 1. 1905-1916, published by .Atlantic Publishers & Distributors, B-2, Vishal Enclave, 
Najafgarh Road, New Delhi, p. 15, 
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The resolution adopted in the meeting, willy nilly set into motion a chain of 
events which culminated on 29*'' September 1914 at Budge Budge. “Resolved that 
whereas the Dominion authorities have turned a deaf ear to our petitions and 
delegations requesting them to admit our families into Canada, we, Hindustanis of 
Canada assembled in a mass meeting under the auspices the United India League 
and Khalsa Diwan Society, Vancouver appoint Mr. Nand Singh Seehra, Balwant 
Singh and Narain Singh as delegates to approach the Home Government in London 
to secure the primary, elementary and vital condition of our domiciled existence 
in this country, and to remove the disabilities on immigration, and further to seek 
the co-operation of Indian Government and various other public organisations of 
India such as Indian National Congress, the All India Hindu Mahasabha, the All 
Indian Muslim League, the Chief Khalsa Diwan and the Indian public at large.'”^ 
This signified a paradigm change in the whole affair — firstly giving up 
once for all the trust in bonafides of Canadian Government and secondly seeking 
the cooperation of the widest spectrum of civil society in India making a passionate 
appeal to the public at large, through a whirlwind tour particularly of Punjab. 

The Report: “At the time (1913) the exact importance of the visit of these 
delegates to India was not fully realised, but it is now apparent that it formed a 
distinct step in the development of the revolutionary movement and was intended 
to establish a link of sympathy between Indians at home and emigrants abroad.”^'* 
In particular the Lahore Bradlaugh Hall meeting of 1 8 ‘I’ August drew the ire 
of Punjab Governor Sir Michal O’Dwyer, particularly since some persons who 
owed loyalty to the Crown too were present. 

Further, “There is reason to believe that the. leaders of Indian community at 
Vancouver, of whom Balwant Singh, Bhag Singh and Hassan Rahim were the 
most prominent, were anxious to send a large number of Indians to Canada with 
a view to bringing the grievances of Indian emigrants to a head, and to force the 
British Government to action. Indeed this very project is believed to have been 
discussed by the Sikh delegates from Canada while in Punjab.”^^ 

Re Ferozepur Conclave: “...it is curious to find that when Gurdit Singh 
returned to Hong Kong (in Jan. 1914) and the Canadian delegates were still in 
Punjab, he was joined by Daljit Singh, who just prior to this was editor of Punjabi 
Bhain an official organ of the Sikh Girls High School Ferozepur managed by Bhai 
Takhat Singh by whom the delegates were entertained when they vis'ited Ferozepur. 
Daljit Singh became Gurdit Singh’s secretary and subsequently took a prominent 
part in all his doings.”^ 

IV. Contemporary press, and other sources reflecting public opinion — 

These sources reveal a universal and vocal support of the passengers’ cause 
by the public at large even by traditional loyalists juxtaposed to the negative attitude 
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towards the Ghadrites who suffered from a gross neglect on the one hand and 
hostile propaganda by hard-core loyalists, branding them as apostates on the other. 

‘Press’ and ‘public opinion’ both being extremely unwieldy, the choice 
herein in case of both shall admittedly, be arbitrary. 

Typically, the first available press report, an editorial in The Tribune of 29"' 
October 1913, coincides with the public tour of the trio of Bhai Balwant Singh, 
Narain Singh and Island Singh Seehra, the three delegates deputed by Indians in 
Canada for this mission; such a dyed-in-the-wool Empire loyalist papers’ sticking 
out its neck on such a contentious issue ought to be taken to signify the strength 
of public sentiment as also its audacity. 

Wonder of wonders, this editorial’s captioned “Deportation of Hindus from 
British Columbia” denotes deep involvement of the paper with the fate of 39 
Indians who had landed at Victoria harbour of British Columbia on 27"* October 
1913, but were taken into custody by the Canadian immigration authorities to be 
deported back. When they were produced in the court in response to the writ of 
habeas corpus in the Court of Chief Justice Hunter, whereby they inter se also 
challenged the legality of Order-in-Council by virtue of which they had been 
debarred from landing in Canada. 

The Chief Justice declared: 

(1) That the Order-in-Council exceeded the authority conferred by the 
statute and (2) The instant government order exceeds the power conferred in the 
act. 

On the basis of the petition, the 39 passengers were released. A telegram 
was sent to Bhai Balwant Singh (in India). Incidentally the news was flashed in 
Rangoon, Penang, Singapore, Hong Kong and Shanghai. The result was that 
everyone was ready to proceed to Canada. 

After a ‘silence’ of the paper for six months, the editorials followed in 
quick succession, thereafter that is, 20"* May, 29"’ May, 3’" June, b"* June, lO'" 
June, 19''' June, 5"’ July, 9"’ July, 11"’ July, and 23'" July 1914. 

These editorials, inter alia updated the Indian readers about the press- 
comments in Canada, with its own sharp observations. 

While the ship was on its return journey, in an editorial dated 10"’ September 
captioned “The Problem of Indian emigration”, the paper, however, appears to 
have been taken in by the Indimi Governments’ version on the venture which 
“blamed the Komagata Maru enterprise and seemed to think that the persons who 
organised the journey.” Mercifully, the Indian Government had also shed some 
‘synthetic’ tears as well for the Indian emigrants. 

Post Budge Budge: In its editorial dated 7"’ October titled “Anglo-Indian 
papers and Komagata Maru passengers”, it takes exception to a few “violent 
remarks of some Anglo-Indian papers on the deplorable riot at Budge Budge. 

. . .“We leave it to the Government to see that nothing is done to unjustly misrepresent 
persons who were probably mistaken and to whom unnaturally a novel and unusual 
restraint on their movement in their own country seemed in explicable.” 
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Apropos one of the said papers’ allegation that “among the returned emigrants 
were men who had imbibed anarchical ideas in America and Japan”, the paper 
repudiates any such suggestion by contending that how could persons like Gurdit 
Singh who “valued British citizenship and claimed a right of entry to British Colonies 
as equal subjects of His Majesty the King Emperor, be attributed any such 
attribute.’”^ 

Cumulatively viewed, these editorials can very well be taken simultaneously 
as a measure of public sympathy as also an effort to mobilise more public support 
for the cause of Indian emigrants. 

Juxtaposed to the public-social support which Komagata Maru passengers 
evoked in sharp contrast to the Ghadrites a vital gap would be found in matter of 
press reports espousing the cause of the former and the total absence even of* 
news coverage qua the latter. 

In case of Ghadrites, there are a number of instances where ordinary village 
folk joined the police in chasing the Ghadrites fleeing after an ‘action’. 

The indifference bordering on apathy had been well brought out by an 
eminent Ghadrite (Baba) Sajjan Singh (Narangwal-Ludhiana) a life-convict in 
Lahore Conspiracy Case — Supplementary, while describing his co prisoners’ 
group’s journey from Multan jail to Hazari Bagh (Then Bihar — Now Jharkhand). 

“Since their movements were kept confidential, and they were denied the 
facility of postal communication with their relatives (permissible under Jail Rules) 
he looked forward to the arrival of their train at Ludhiana station, his home district 
to find someone who could convey the news of his transfer to a far off place”. 

To his utter disappointment, everyone tried to avoid even an eye-contact. 
When he called someone to listen to him, he, instead, moved away. 

“Later it dawned upon the Baba that it was due to the widespread hostile 
propaganda by the loyalist lobby of ‘Sardar Bahadurs’ of Chief Khalsa Diwan 
who lectured in Gurdwaras and public platforms demonising then as dacoits and 
murderers.”^* 

Notably, the Khalsa Advocate the mouthpiece of the Chief Khalsa Diwan, 
in its editorial dated 18'*' September, 1915, welcomed the 13"’ September 1915 
verdict of Special Tribunal sentencing 24 of the 51 Ghadrites to death: Re the 
failure of the Ghadrites insurrection of February 1915, it pontificates “Now if 
these cannibals had succeeded in any of (even if not in all) of their infernal designs, 
the loss of lives consequent thereupon and the universal consternation and horror 
it would have caused, can better be imagined than described! But thanks to the 
Omniscient Waheguru, the bubble of the evil burst and the secret leaked out only 
a couple of days or so before the date (22'^^ February 1915) fixed for the general 
rising. And this testifies to the benign British Government being acceptable to the 

37. The issues of The Tribune of the respective dates. 

38. Malvvinder Jit Singh Waraich and Sita Ram Bansal (eds.), Atam Kalha, Baba Sajjan Singh 
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Creator Who is always the most particular about the safety of His creatures. The 
Press (Indian as well as Anglo-Indian) is unanimous in condemning, in the strongest 
possible terms, this most contemptible movement ever witnessed in India, as well 
as in agreeing to the appropriateness of the sentenced awarded, though some 
(particularly the Panjabi and the Bengalee) have recommended mercy as best 
suiting the magnanimity of the humane British Raj. But that some of the prominent 
conspirators have also been recommended to mercy, proves that the conscientious 
commissioners have not erred on this side.”^’ 

“And it would not be out of place to assert here that those unfortunate men 
that have acted upto their fiendish instructions have conducted themselves against 
what the Singh Sabha propaganda has been so particularly and loudly preaching 
for the past 40 years! The Singh Sabha set it forth as a formulae (basing it on the 
religio loyal teachings of the Sat Gurus) that whosoever disobeys the 10 Guriis 
and misbehaves himself in any way against the blessed British Government, is hot 
a Sikh. The enormous literature so far published by the late Khalsa Diwan, the 
Chief Khalsa Diwan, the present leading and representative body of the Panth, thQ 
Khalsa Tract Society, the Sikh Educational Conference and the so many Siri^ 
Sabhas, Associations and Diwans, contains nothing but expositions dhd 
expostulations of this very formulae.”'’*’ 

“Is their still a room for doubt or denial that these internal incendiaries 
proposed extirpating the long and firm established British Empire putting tb fi're 
and the sword the Government buildings and innocent subjects respectively, lootihg 
the public and private houses, seducing the faithful armies, and what not? If hot, 
why then to show any the least sign of regret at the sentences awarded to sUch 
enemies of mankind and humanity?”"” 

“Thus though the Government may not refrain from doing mercy by 
commuting the sentences in all or some certain cases; but there can be ho 
doubt in the thoroughness of the trial and appropriateness of sentences. In that 
case we would most respectfully suggest that preference be given, to those who 
acted as mere tools, over the instigators. Verily it is a good lesson for those that 
still stagger on the path of loyalty, to learn!” 
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SITUATING THE EPISODE : 
EVALUATING UTILISATION OF THE KOMAGATA 

MARU 

Navtej Singh* 

The process of utilising the human past appears to have developed with the 
inception of its history. It served dual purpose of constructing a memory of the 
antiquity thereby symbolising it as the heritage and also in making the use of this 
reteni ion for the future developments. Obviously the system has twin consequences 
in terms of its efficacy and conflict. Seen in this perspective the episode of the 
voyage of the Komagata Maru has been evaluated in this paper with the objective 
of how the incident have been situated in the Ghadr literature both in terms of its 
narrative and utilisation. Also the extent of references revealing broadly the char- 
acter of British imperialism and the consequent ramifications. 

However, it is mere repetition that Gurdit Singh after chartering a Japanese 
ship ‘Komagata Maru’ sailed to Canada from Hong Kong with 376 passengers on 
board to test the position of Hindis in British Colonies. It is also known that the 
ship was asked to return by the Canadian government on the ground of restric- 
tions imposed under the new immigration laws. On return at the Budge Budge 
port, the firing on passengers by the police left 1 9 killed and 23 wounded. A 
number of passengers, including Gurdit Singh, escaped. By October 30, 1914 the 
police had captured 201 passengers; but of the total 32 1 passengers in the ship, 62 
had already left for Punjab, 20 were left dead, one drowned, 1 hospitalised and 202 
were sent to jails; 28 remained unaccounted.' 

The incident evoked reaction both in the form of its immediate impact in 
stimulating the Ghadr movement and also as a imagery of the British repression to 
be remembered for variety of purposes; in other words its utilisation. Also the 
voyage and tragedy attracted attention of the writers, scholars and historians who 
attempted to narrate its details, dimensions and perspectives. But the episode re- 
mained unexamined in the context that how the event was seen, perceived and 
constructed in the literature of the Ghadr movement and the party itself 

For this intention the Ghadr poetry have been analysed in this exercise.^ It 
has been noted that the compiled Ghadr poetry contains 1 5 poems on the affair of 
the Komagata Maru Including Saints, Chhands and Bentis. The span of this liter- 
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ary form begins from 1914 to 1946 and 1962. Most of the poets did not mention 
their names; instead, they used the words : Gumnam (Unknown), Farji (fake) and 
Kalmi (aliases). It was done because of three reasons : one, that it was literary 
tradition to use aliases; secondly, secret activities of the Ghadr Party, and lastly, to 
save themselves from the government repression. 

There is visible periodisation according to the position of the Ghadr move- 
ment. The first is before 1914, i.e. The establishment of the Ghadr Party and the 
Ghadr newspaper. The next comprised the period of 1 914-20 included the struggle 
of the Party. The interval 1921-28 forms , decline of the Party and its changed 
forms, and lastly, after 1 928 when the Party was re-organised to co-operate with 
others.^ 

In the first phase Bhai Bishan Singh contributed and he used ‘Hindi’ as 
upnam (surname). The other poet was Kartar Singh Hundal who used ‘Akali’ as 
upnam. The poets of second phase generally opted for upnams only: Dukhi, Dukhia, 
Dukhia Singh Kamagata Maru, Ghadr Da Sipahi, etc. Probably these could be 
Hari Singh Usman, Kartar Singh Sarabha, Kesar Singh Thathgarh, Baba Visakha 
Singh and Mula Singh. Poems of the third phase have been taken from Ghadr Di 
Goofij and Babbar Goonj. Among its poets were : Karam Singh Daulatpur, Sant 
Singh Nidhark and Banta Singh Sewak. Fourth phase poetry has been compiled 
from Hindustan Ghadr, Hindustan San Fransisco (Monthly) and Social Sudhar 
(1942). The practice of using Farji (fake) names stopped but upnams used as 
Azad, Ajit, Nastak, Nidhark, etc. Teja Singh Sutantar Azad and Nidhan Singh 

Maheshari as Nastak.'* It is noted that short and long poems were being composed 
but the period from 1914-20 attracted much attention of the poets on the 
episode. 

The very first poem on Komagata Maru begins with its detailed narrative 
and is addressed to the Hindis to listen to the plight of the passengers without any 
anxiety. It exhorted them that instead of shying away from the issue there was 
need to be courageous to fight the Goras (Britishers) who were deceitful. Since 
the Goras were in difficult situation. The Hindis should not hesitate to teach them 
lesson and also to avoid the earlier mistakes. The Goras are termed as bastards and 
it is stressed that the change could be brought only with courage. That the traits 
of the British included their style of soft spokenness but actually were dishonest, 
exploitative and cruel. It was desirable to look through their tricks. 

It was admitted that slavery of Hindis was assigned by destiny long time 
back. The British rule had merely inflicted un-remedial diseases. The resultant 
poverty had lead to humiliation of Hindis, in foreign lands. Though the Hindis were 
working hard in China, America and Canada but the later two countries were 
imposing restrictions on migration. The illiteracy and lack of knowledge were also 
the contributory factors. For these reasons none came to assist them in abroad. 
Yet the efforts by Gurdit Singh were helping in the direction of some change. 
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There is full narrative of Gurdit Singh's persuation of Hindis about the voy- 
age to Canada with the mission to test how the government cared for its subjects 
in alien countries. Problems were created to the journey from the beginning with 
the interrogation of S. Gurdit Singh but the ‘Ship of Khalsa’ began its march. It 
reached Canada after one month but made immensely suffer there. The ship was 
not allowed to anchor the port but The Hindis in Canada initiated their efforts. No 
reason was given for not allowing the passengers to enter the country. Rather the 
passengers were left to starve without food and water and were not permitted to 
buy the same. 

The Canadian authority not only stopped any exchange with outside world 
but also indulged in false propaganda in their newspapers. The poet termed these 
officials as ‘poisonous snakes’. They also attempted an attack on the passengers 
with the help of Hopkinson, an immigration official. The unity of Sikh, Hindu and 
Muslim passengers, however, repulsed it. Even the British government in India 
denied any help though the Hindis had fought for them in different countries. 
Rather it was being done to harass passengers at the instance of the British Indian 
Government. The Hindis now realised that they had committed blunders in fight- 
ing against their brothers for British designs. 

It was also felt by them that the people without any respect in their own 
country could not demand it in abroad. To achieve this, it was necessEiry to expell 
The British. That Hindis were dying of starvation during famines and plagues and 
were being humiliated abroad. The Hindis were exhorted to rise in revolt and not to 
hesitate to make any sacrifice. The Goras needed to be killed and their tongues be 
cut who addressed Hindis as 'black' people. Unity was stressed to end British 
slavery.® 

There was need to identify the Padris who preached Christianity. The Goras 
were deceitful but real enemy and their swords be taken care of. Hindis were 
asked to stop praise songs for them. Instead of internal conflicts, it was suggested 
to destroy the cunning British.® The past was revoked to relate bravery and glory 
of the ancestors. The British regime had pushed the Hindis ihto poverty and star- 
vation. The ancestors were fearless and had won the wars against tyranny. There 
was demand to remember the sagas of Guru Gobind Singh's life, Hari Singh Nalwa 
and Sham Singh Attari. In recent past there were Tilk, Ajit Singh, Bhagwan Singh, 
Barkatullah, Ghosh, Ram Chander and Hardyal being symbols of inspiration. Be- 
sides were : Vir Savarkar, Madam Karna, Krishanji Verma, Pindi Das, Nand Gopal, 
Hasrat Sufi, Varinder Mohan Ghosh and Liakat Hussain to be remembered for their 
contributions and sacrifices. Many of them were exiled. 

Response of the Khalsa was criticised for not rising against demolition of 
wall of Gurdwara Rikab Ganj, Delhi. It is stressed that instead of petition meth- 
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odology there was obligation to stick to sword. Hindis in Canada and USA required 
to rise and lead. It was observed that Punjab was sleeping bedause of mental 
slavery which in turn was hindering rebellion. There was urgency for organising 
against atrocious British regime. That freedom should be on top of agenda because 
it was advocated by the Sikh Gurus. Lamentation was expressed at the control of 
the Khalsa College, Amritsar by the British. Fall of kingdom of Lahore was as- 
signed to the internal conflicts.’ 

Emphasis was given to end sectarian contentions and the demand to help 
passengers of the Komagata Maru who were in difficult situation.This, however, 
was assigned to slavery of Hindustan. It was decided to go for war without any 
fear of death.* There was dirge to the fact that Hindis were known as slaves in the 
world and had to migrate to other countries. It was claimed that their ancestors 
were prosperous and powerful but the British gave them only sufferings.’ The 
story of the journey of the ship and the associated hurdles and difficulties are 
retold in another long poem. It contains an evaluation of the sacrifices of passen- 
gers to be remembered for ever as a source of inspiration against repression, 
atrocity and cruelty of the British regime. 

It described that the ship was forced to return with the help of army but the 
passengers faced the crisis with bravery. Although the Hindis had to remain slave 
for centuries but they never compromised on the issue of self-respect. As an 
outcome of this incident the Hindis were succeeded to test the British rulers and 
their laws along with creating anxiety among the enemy.lt was also observed that 
Japan had betrayed Hindis. Though the British had tortured the passengefs but 
they had posed a challenge and brought awakening among the sleeping Hindustanis 
against British exploitation and slavery. 

Lamentation was expressed that Hindis did not bother for these efforts and 
this attitude was discouraging as the British were still dominating. The coward 
Hindis were dying like dogs but these passengers taught them how to die glori- 
ously. The greatness of the voyage stressed and the Hindis were reminded being 
sons of lions who were required to take use of swords ; indirect reference to the 
objective of the Khalsa. It also claimed that the beginning was already made by this 
episode and now was the opportunity to rise in rebellion. It constituted an exhor- 
tation on part, of those passengers who sacrificed their lives at the Budge Budge,'® 
Appreciation for leaders of the voyage occupied space and their account 
was given in length." Sardar Gurdit Singh was seen as a hero to be retained in 
memory.” The British were criticised for indulging in propaganda against Hindis in 
abroad and there was necessity to stop it.'* It was matter of regret that Hindis 
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were still not feeling pain of sufferings and that they werej roaming in foreign lands 
for bread since he Firanghi had made them slaves.'"' [The sacrifices at Budge 
Budge had become part of glory of history of the Hindis.'® Starvation was assigned 
as basis of migration to other countries and the consequ^t humiliations there."* It 
was referred that among the passengers, who sacrified atjBudge Budge, some had 
come to join from Canada and America. The narration al^o covered plight of fami- 
lies of those passengers who were died, hanged, exiled or imprisoned. An appeal 
was also made to help such families.''' 

The firing scene at Budge Budge was depicted alpng with bravery of pas- 
sengers who gave their blood to confront the British powjer in Hindustan.'* Names 
of some of the passengers are highlighted in the context of their sacrifices.'® Gurdit 
Singh is applauded for raising the flag of freedom without caring for money and 
life.“ It is worth mentioning that none of the poets used the name of the ship as 
'Guru Nanak JahaJ'. 

Hence it becomes clear that the poets of the Ghadr movement had suffi- 
ciently situated the episode of the voyage and tragedy; of the Komagata Maru. 
Through its utilisation they revealed the attributes of Britishi imperialism in Hindustan 
woven around the issue of slavery aiid its resultant consequences. In doing so 
they had focussed on poverty, starvation, famines, huriiiliations and the forced 
migrations. Simultaneously while covering the entire detail of the story they not 
only tried to broadcast the weaknesses of the Hindis in their falling to slavery but 
exhorted them to rise against this foreign domination. In doing so they also took 
help from the past examples of braveiy. The utilisation process also captured the 
contemporary happenings and personalities extending inspirational role models. 

Alongside response from the Hindis was continuouisly awaited and observed 
and reveals the objective of utilisation process. This mode of appropriation also 
reflect sense and maturity of the poets who had broughtjforth through this meth- 
odology the fact that the episode was becoming a beginning of the struggle against 
slavery. That, In turn, not only had posed a real challenge; to the imperial authority 
but helped in bringing awakening among the enslaved population. And the incident 
was deeply saturated in the past becoming a symbol of stimulation. 
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STRATEGIC IMPORTANCE OF HONG KONG FOR 
THE KOMAGATA MARU EPISODE AND 
GHADAR MOVEMENT 

Nazer Singh* 

In this brief essay we purpose to discuss the strategic importance of Hong 
Kong in the Komagata Maru episode and subsequent events of the Ghadar 
Movement. The essay begins with a note on the geo-demographic status of this 
city and then analyses its importance for the passengers of Komagata Maru and 
other Ghadar revolutionaries. 

Emergence of Hong Kong as a separate political and economic entity 
between 1838 and 1842 and after it is well known to the students of History of 
China and South-east Asia. In 1838 the Chinese Emperor had decided to regulate 
the opium trade and traffic being done by England partially through the American 
ships but with her own factories around Canton also. A special Commission was 
set up by the Chinese to deal with the traders. Soon this new Commission ordered 
that the foreigners in Canton should surrender to China all the opium they did 
possess. Obeying these edicts, the Superintendent of the British merchants and 
traders withdrew themselves from Canton “and established themselves at Hong 
Kong”.‘ The Americans also accepted this new situation and reopened their opium 
trade with China. Between November 1839 and June 1840 England decided to 
intervene forcibly in the Eastern parts of China’s Mainland. It was done in order 
to divide this territory into two parts. Factually speaking China had to cede Hong 
Kong to England by the Treaty of Nanking as signed by her defeated Govt, with 
England on August 20, 1842. Quickly England opened Hong Kong for the trade 
ships of all other nations. Unlike England the Americans and French concentrated 
themselves more upon trade through Shanghai alone. After 1860 the Russians 
started their policy of trimming off the Eastern edges of Chinese Empire through 
Siberia and the beyond. But upto 1895 it was England that remained the greatest 
trading power in or for China. We know that a struggle between France, Germany 
and Russia for South Asia as well as for North China had intensified after the 
Korean war between China and Japan (1894-95). 

By the first decade of 20th century there was the emergence of a 
westernized reform movement in China. It was led by Dr. Sunyat Sen of a Chinese 
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family converted to Christianity while living in Canton. Dr. Sun had his education 
in Hawai and Hong Kong but he had also made a revolutionary attempt at Canton 
in 1895. Nevertheless, Hong Kong developed into a most important commercial 
and financial centre between 1842 and 1898. In the year 1898 England occupied 
upper Burma and after this expansion she took upon herself the defence of China 
against the Soviets especially after the 191 7 Revolution. The first World War had 
some serious implications for China and Japan. By 1924-26 Dr. Sun had defined 
Nationalism in China as something that was to be essentially anti-imperialism. 
Moreover, it was also a time when Kuomintang under him did witness a boycott 
movement in Hong Kong against the British trade in general.^ Hard pressed in the 
battle field England had to loose Hong Kong to the militant Japan by December 
1941. It was this loss that poised a serious threat to England’s naval bases in 
South Asia and she had to defend her defence line between Canton and Singapore 
with the help of British Indian Army. England spent more than three years after 
1941 to reconquer Hong Kong for herself in September 1945. 

The Encyclopedia Americana as an International Reference working since 
1829 tells us that the greater part of Hong Kong’s population had entered her as 
the refugees from China and this process of population increase was visible between 
1845 and 1901 because population of Hong Kong increased from 15000 in 1841 
to 2,84,000 in 1901. When England had conquered it then Hong Kong was a mere 
‘deserted harbor’. This island was occupied peacefully in 1841 but was ceded by 
China in 1842. The chartar of its becoming a British territory was dated from 
April 5, 1 843. However, Kowloon Penninsula and Stone Cutters Island were ceded 
to England in 1860 but in 1898 Great Britain acquired on 99 years lease for this 
area as a whole known to as the New Territories. Geographically speaking Hong 
Kong has been noticed as if it was positioned ‘at the gateway of South China’. 
Under England it did emerge as a famous trade, educational area and as a vital 
trade link between the East and the West.^ 

By the year 1921-22 England fortified Hong Kong to strengthen his control 
over Singapore. This involvement made the way for the early conquest of it by 
Japan on December 25, 1941. But England had to reoccupy Hong Kong on 
September 16, 1945. Hong Kong had suffered heavy Allied Bombing and 
maltreatment of it along with China by the Japanese. As a result more refugees 
came to Hong Kong. Their numbers became greater by 1 949-50 due to the success 
of Chinese Communist Revolution under Mao in Republic of China. 

According to Harold A. Gould the World War I and II have resulted in a 
substantial Indian immigration landing into Canada and the United States.'* The 
immigrants were from the Sikh Military Organ of the British-Indian Army serving 
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in the Far East Asia especially in Singapore, Hong Kong and Shanghai. The aspirant 
Sikhs from these new areas were the first to arrive in British Columbia and 
Washington. In fact it was the Boxer Rebellion in China (1898-1900) that had 
made the Sikh soldiers aware of potential economic opportunities on the opposite 
side of the Pacific. It did happen because they had come in contact with men of 
other nationalities who had been working in America and Canada. According to 
Hugh Johnston the Sikhs who arrived in Canada for the first time in 1904 were 
encouraged by the Hong Kong agents of the Canadian Pacific Railway Organization. 
According to a C.I.D. Note about 2000 Indians - a large portion Pf them being the 
Sikhs -were living in Hong Kong. At the same time 1000 Indians were living only 
in Shanghai, says this Note. 

Hong Kong was a centre stage for the leading Ghadar revolutionaries to 
begin their political careers. Emily C. Brown by an entry through The Encyclopedia 
of Sikhism (2001) tells us that the Ghadar activists were working among the 
Indians living in Manila, Singapore, Hong Kong, Shanghai, Malaya, Siani and 
Japan. In these countries Bhai Bhagwan Singh and Bhai Santokh had also worked. 
Moreover Gurdwaras there became the centres of political activities of Indians. 
“In Hong Kong, the British Government once placed the Gurdwara under police 
control to check their activities.”^ Further the Ghadar Party also influenced the 
soldiers of 25th and 26th Punjab Regiments located in Hong Kong. Above all “Hira 
Singh, a millionaire of Hong Kong, rendered much help to Party’. illustrating 
their background Prof. Puri informs us that Bhai Bhagwan Singh of Gharjakh was 
a prominent leader of Ghadar Movement but he had served as a professional Sikh 
preacher at a Gurdwara in Hong Kong before proceeding to Canada and U.S.A. 
Moreover he was opposed to the propagation of a separate identity of the Sikhs 
being done by Sundar Singh and Kartar Singh’ by their newspaper Sansar. Khalsa 
Diwan Society in Vancouver had a Gurdwara Committee comprising of Bhag 
Singh as the President, Balwant Singh as the Granthi, and Mit Singh Pindori as its 
Secretary. According to Puri, Gurdit Singh in 1914 was “an enterprising Punjabi 
contractor in Hong Kong.”® We are told that Bhag Singh had served in the 10th 
Bengal Lancer Regiment for more than five years before going to Canada. Likewise 
Balwant Singh before reaching Canada in 1 906 had served for ten years in the 
36th Sikh Regiment. Another Ghadarite Harnam Singh of Village Sahri had been a 
sowar in the 4th Cavalary of Indian Army. But he was afflicted with the Arya 
Samaj Movement and was living in Hong Kong when he came in contact of the 
Ghadar. Further 14th Sikh Regiment did participate the Boxer War of 1 898-1900 
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in China® and had earned some medals for itself. Khushwant Singh and his helper 
tell us that Gurdit Singh “had a prosperous business at Singapore”.'® Puri has also 
referred to Gurdit Singh’s lectures ‘at the Central Gurdwara at Hong Kong’. In 
fact by his speeches he had endorsed the Ghadar line of an armed rebellion to 
expell the British. Moreover the newspaper Ghadar m. bundles were used to reach 
Sanghai and Moji through Gurdit Singh. The Komagata Maru had arrived at the 
shores of Vancouver on May 23 i.e. forty nine days after it had left or sailed from 
Hong Kong." But returning back from Vancouver, none of its passengers was 
allowed to “land at Hong Kong or Singapore where several had their homes.”'^ 
The new Canadian rulers had exempted by their political decisions both the Chinese 
and Japanese immigrants from the provisions regarding the possession of Dollars 
200 and ‘the continuous passage’ Regulation. These two provisions were aimed 
at the Indians alone because it was “known that no Company ran ships directly 
from India to Canada”. Logically for the Sikhs a shipment at Hong Kong, Shanghai, 
or some other parts of South-East Asia was a necessary act for travelling by sea 
to U.S. because “India had no ships of her own”. 

We are further told that by the year 1914 the Ghadarites continued “to 
come in batches from Canada, the United States, Hong Kong, Shanghai, China, 
Borneo, Japan and the Philipines.” On their way to India, they approached the 
Indian troops posted abroad including the ones at Hong Kong and then at 
Singapore.'"' The Japanese were aware of significance of the Sikhs, Muslims and 
Hindus for the British-Indian Army and Empire. For this very reason - before 
their attack upon Pearl Harbour on December 7, 1941, they and their agents had 
established contacts with leaders of Indian communities in Thailand, China, Hong 
Kong, Cambodia, the Philipines, Burma, Malaya and Singapore. The two million 
Indian population of these areas was expected to be hostile to the British. In fact 
the Japanese had choosen Rash Bihari Bose ‘to Win Indian Collaboration’. Bose 
was popular among the Ghadarites and among the Sikhs of Amritsar and Lahore. 
Through him the Japanese had established contacts with Sikh organizations in 
Thailand and Malaya. In addition to it Japan had contacts with granthis attached 
to Sikh regiments'Mn South-East Asia. 

Khushwant Singh informs us that the Sanghai Revolutionary Party had its 
members who happened to be Sikhs but were influenced by the Granthies of Sikh 
regiments posted at Hong Kong. These Granthies were deported to India in early 
1941 by the Japanese.'® 
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In his research article ‘Making of The Ghadar Movement’ Harish K. Puri 
wrote that the revolutionary progaganda work in Vancouver got a real spurt due to 
the arrival of Bhagwan Singh there in 1913.” This Singh had been a Sikh priest or 
Granthi in the Gurdwaras at Perak in the Federated Malaya states and at Hong 
Kong also. He was also a good orator and a revolutionary poet in Punjabi. Soon he 
was deported by the Canadians to Hong Kong. Like him many other Ghadarites 
such as Santokh Singh, Hamam Singh Sahri and Sohan Lai Pathak carried their 
work or operations in Manilla, Hong Kong, Thailand, Malaya and Singapore. 
According to D.S. Tatla, the Khalsa Diwan Society of Vancouver and a faction of 
the United India League of America were by January 1914 in touch with the 
radical Indians in Amritsar and Hong Kong. 

Darshan Singh Tatla has also dealt with ‘The Komagata Maru Voyage and 
the Ghadar Uprising’. Like Puri, he also reminds us that ‘Hong Kong was aBritish 
Colony like India’” and Gurdit Singh did visit to the Gurdwara at Hong Kong 
during 1890’s to meet several Punjabis eager to travel to the Pacific States.-” But 
unlike Tatla, Waraich has taken Ghadar of 1914-15 as ‘war against the King 
Emperor’ and this work adds something more to our knowledge about Hong 
Kong through the British Judicial Department or the Jail Authorities posted in 
Delhi and Lahore. Judgements of Lahore Conspiracy Case contains the list of 
active Ghadarites. This list has a person named Inder Singh Granthi under Number 
28, Buta Singh (No. 12), Kirpal Singh (No. 96), Nand Singh (No. 53) and Hari 
Singh (No. 26) and many more names. Inder Singh belonged to Ludhiana District. 
All others mentioned here save Hari Singh were also from the same District. Hari 
Singh was from District Ferozepur.^' Inder Singh Granthi ’s statement was recorded 
by the Jailor (P.W. 192). He was charged of supplying ‘the cipher code keys’ to 
Ghadar Organization. Using this cipher code for a document of his own he 
presented it at Hong Kong as if that was a religious trait. Composed in different 
metres Code Key was actually “a call to Indians to revolt against the British, 
accusing the latter of having drained all the wealth of their country. The call 
also refers to the diseases like plague fastly spreading in India. Besides it, the 
British were using animal charcoal to purifying sugar. The Indians were advised 
to avoid the use of foreign sugar and they should also stop cow-killing. They 
were reminded of Ram Singh, the founder of the Kuka sect, B.G. Tilak, Aurbindo 
Ghose and some more martyrs. The document recorded Har Dyal as a living 
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Martyr and requets the Khalsa and Arya Smaj is to act unitedly against the Christians 
as their rulers. Inder Singh had described ‘The Pacific Coast Khalsa Society’ as a 
revolutionary institution.^’ 

Jamadar Buta Singh of the 26th Punjab Infantry tells that his regiment went 
to Hong Kong in 1912. Towards the end of 1913 and the beginning of 1914 the 
sepoys of this regiment were forbidden by its officials from going to the Gurdwara 
there. Many sepoys refused to obey this order. Harnam Singh of Kala Sanghia in 
Kapurthala State and his brother Lachman Singh continued to go to the Hong 
Kong Gurdwara. But Harnam Singh was punished for this action and he and 
seven more were sent to Ferozepur Depot of the Regiment.^'* By January 1915, 
Buta Singh found in Ferozepur that a Sadhu like dressed outsider was instigating 
the regiment sepoys to rise in Mutiny. Soon he was informed that the supposed 
Sadhu was actually a Ghadarite named Kartar Singh used to visit the lines to 
instigate the sepoys returned from Hong Kong. Consequently more men were 
discharged from the regiment in Ferozepur. 

Before concluding this essay it is important to see that the genesis of this 
theme actually struck me while I was reading a few recently published books on 
the Modem History of Southreast Asia including China, India and Great Britain - 
as an Imperial power - upto the 2Gth century. These two important books happened 
to be the following ones : 

1 . Edward W. Said, Culture And Imperialism (Vintage Books : London, 1 994), 
Introduction, pp. xxxii+443. 

2. Nilanjna Sen Gupta, A Gentleman's Word (Foundation : Delhi, 2013), 
Foreword+Preface etc. pp. ix-xiii+260. 

We know that E.W. Said had been a well known literary critic of culture 
and political history. He had his education upto M.A. in the U.S.A. and her 
universities. He became a University Professor of English and Comparative 
Literature at Columbia University. After getting many good awards he died in 
2003. Before saying something more about him it may be essential to note that 
Sen Gupta’s work had dealt with, ‘The Legacy of Subash Chandra Bose’ and his 
struggle for freedom of India and the unity of South-east Asian countries to save 
them from Japan. His struggle was basically against the British Imperialism. 
Moreover, Bose had some interesting views about Japan and Fascism.^’ Above 
all, Bose was opposed to the Japanese Military actions in Shanghai against China’s 
national unity by and their attack on Shanghai in 1937. In 1938, he was the 
President of the Indian National Congress and had endeavoured to visit China to 
express his sympathy with her people but the British Indian Govt, did’t permit 
him to go to China and Soviet Russia. Bose appreciated the rise of nationalism in 
Germany but he did criticize Hitler’s invasion against Poland and Soviet Russia.^® 
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He was in touch with Dr. Sun Yat Sen in China and had praised him for his idea of 
Asian unity directed against the European and Japanese Imperialism. In Malaya, 
Singapore and Burma Bose’s struggle for Freedom of India was helped by the old 
Ghadarites, Hindus and Muslims, who did join his organization (1943-45) named 
the Azad Hind FauJ and its Rani Jhansi Regiment. E.W. Said had named Britain, 
France, Japan and Turkey as the modern but Imperial powers for the control of 
territories of the Middle East and the Far East.^’ According to him Britain did held 
Hong Kong as a Colony until 1997 and the Indian subcontinent in its entirety upto 
1947. Significantly he reminded his readers as to how the Indian patriots even 
before 1947 had shown their protest against the British domination in the form of 
great Rebellion of 1857 as well as by the opponents due to their formation of 
Indian National Congress in 1 885. Interpreted in this context was Said’s assumption 
that the domination of Britain over India stood for ‘a common inter-dependent 
history’ during a period of human past witnessing the co-existence of British and 
French Empires.-* In fact for a number of years between 1608 and 1947 the 
British and Indians ‘were both evolving and together’. This evolution was 
characterized by opposition, animosity and sympathy that either kept them apart 
or brought them together. The Imperialist Historian, John Strachey by his book 
The End of Empire (1959) informs us about human elements of British Indian 
Administration. He wrote, “From London, British statesmen, soldiers, merchants, 
scholars, educators, missionaries, bureaucrats and spies had decisive responsibility 
for Australia, New Zealand, Hong Kong, New Guinea, Ceylon, Malaya, and all of 
the Asian sub-continents.”^’ Likewise was the French empire spread over Indo- 
china (Combodia, Cochin, China, Laos and Tonkin), he wrote. All administrative, 
intellectual and socio-cultural elements as mentioned above brought about changes 
in the ancient customs, traditions and mutual relationships of the conquered 
communities in South-east Asian countries, concludes E.W. Said. 
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KOMAGATA MARU: 

A BRIEF HISTORY AND SIGNIFICANCE 

S.D. Gajrani* 

The Komagata Maru incident involved a Japanese steamship, Komagata 
Maru, that sailed from Hong Kong, Shanghai, China to Yokohama, Japan and then 
to Vancouver, British Columbia, Canada, in 1914, carrying 376 passengers 
from Punjab, British India. Of them 24 were admitted to Canada, but the 352 
other passengers were not allowed to land in Canada, and the ship was forced to 
return to India.' The passengers consisted of 340 Sikhs, 24 Muslims, and 
12 Hindus, all British subjects. This was one of several incidents in the history of 
early 20th century involving exclusion laws in both Canada and the United 
States designed to keep out immigrants of only Asian origin. 

Immigration controls in Canada: V/ithin the British Empire, the main class of 
people who were not British subjects was the rulers of native states formally 
under the protection of the British Crown, and their peoples. Many such smaller 
states, especially in India, were for most practical purposes administered by the 
imperial government, but the sovereignty of all rested in their rulers and not in the 
British Crown, and all such persons are considered to have been born outside the 
sovereignty and allegiance of the Crown, so were (and, where these persons are 
still alive, still are) known as British Protected Persons. 

The Canadian government’s first attempt to restrict immigration from India 
was to pass an order-in-council on January 8, 1908, that prohibited immigration 
of persons who “in the opinion of the Minister of the Interior” did not “come 
from the country of their birth or citizenship by a continuous journey and or 
through tickets purchased before leaving their country of their birth or nationality.” 
In practice this applied only to ships that began their voyage in India, as the great 
distance usually necessitated a stopover in Japan or Hawaii. These regulations 
came at a time when Canada was accepting massive numbers of immigrants 
(over 400,000 in 1913 alone- a figure that remains unsurpassed to this day), 
almost all of whom came from Europe. 

Gurdit Singh’s initial idea: Gurdit Singh Sandhu, from Sarhali (not to be 
confused with Gurdit Singh Jawanda, from Haripur Khalsa, a 1906 Indo-Canadian 
immigration pioneer), was a well-to-do fisherman in Singapore who was aware 
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of the problems that Punjabis were facing immigrating to Canada due to certain 
exclusion laws. He wanted to circumvent these laws by hiring a boat to sail 
from Calcutta to Vancouver. His aim was to help his compatriots whose previous 
journeys to Canada had been blocked. 

Though Gjjrdit Singh was apparently aware of regulations when he chartered 
the ship Komagata Maru in January 1914,^ he continued with his purported goal 
of challenging the continuous Journey regulation and opening the door for 
immigration from India to Canada. 

At the same time, in January 1 9 1 4, he publicly espoused the Ghadarite cause 
while in Hong Kong.^ The Ghadar Party was an organization founded by Indians 
of the United States and Canada in June 1913 with the aim to liberate India from 
British rule. It was also known as the Hindi Association of the Pacific Coast. 
Passengers : 

The passengers consisted of 340 Sikhs, 24 Muslims, and 12 Hindus, 
all British subjects. One of the Sikh passengers, Jagat Singh Thind, was the 
youngest brother ofBhagat Singh Thind, an Indian- American Sikh writer and 
lecturer on “spiritual science” who was involved in an important legal battle over 
the rights of Indians to obtain U.S. citizenship (United States v. Bhagat Singh Thind).'' 

Indian nationals had engaged in terrorism, assassinating Lord Mayo 
and William Hutt Curzon Wyllie, wounding Lord Hardinge, gun running with ships 
off Gray’s Harbour and Singapore, as well as breaking immigration laws. The 
Government of Britain, which held the Canada Immigration portfolio at the time, 
was worried about Indian nationals spreading rebellion on the eve of the First 
World War. See Ghadar Conspiracy, Annie Larsen arms plot, and Christmas Day 
Plot. 

Departure from Hong Kong: Hong Kong became the point of departure. The 
ship was scheduled to leave in March, but Singh was arrested for selling tickets 
for an illegal voyage. After several months he was released on bail and given 
permission by the Governor of Hong Kong to set sail, and the ship departed on 
April 4 with 1 65 passengers. More passengers Joined at Shanghai on April 8, and 
the ship arrived at Yokohama on April 14. It left Yokohama on May 3 with its 
complement of 376 passengers, and sailed into Burrard Inlet, near Vancouver, on 
May 23. “This ship belongs to the whole of India, this is a symbol of the honour 
of India and if this was detained, there would be mutiny in the armies,” a passenger 
tqld a British officer. The Indian Nationalist revolutionaries Barkatullah and Balwant 
Singh met with the ship en route, fialwant Singh was head priest of the Gurdwara in 
Vancouver and had been one of three delegates sent to London and India to represent 
the case of Indians in Canada. Ghadarite literature was disseminated on board 
and political meetings took place on board. 

2. Johnston, H,, The Voyage of the Komagata Maru : The Sikh Chat tenge to Canada's Colour 
Bar. Oxford University Press, Delhi, 1979, p. 26. 
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Arrival in Vancouver: When Komagata Maru arrived in Canadian waters, first 
at Coal Harbour in Burrard Inlet some 200 meters olf CPR Pier A, it was not 
allowed to dock. The first immigration officer to meet the ship in Vancouver 
was Fred “Cyclone” Taylor.^ The Conservative Premier of British Columbia, 
Richard McBride, gave a categorical statement that the passengers would not 
be allowed to disembark, as the then-Prime Minister of Canada Robert 
Borden decided what to do with the ship. Conservative MP F H. Stevens organized 
a public meeting against allowing the ship’s passengers to disembark ^nd urged 
the government to refuse to allow the ship to remain. Stevens worked wiiii 
immigration official Malcolm R. J. Reid to keep the passengers off shore. It was 
Reid’s intransigence, supported by Stevens, that led to mistreatment of the 
passengers on the ship and to prolonging its departure date, which wasn’t resolved 
until the intervention of the federal Minister of Agriculture, Martin Burrell, MP 
for Yale— Cariboo. 

Meanwhile a “shore committee” had been formed with Hassan Rahim and 
Sohan Lai Pathak. Protest meetings were held in Canada and the United States. At 
one, held in Dominion Hail, Vancouver, it was resolved that if the passengers 
were not allowed off, Indo-Canadians should follow them back to India to start a 
rebellion (or Ghadar). A British government agent who infiltrated the meeting 
wired London and Ottawa to tell them that supporters of the Ghadar Party were 
on the ship. 

The shore committee raised $22,000 as an installment on chartering the 
ship. They also launched a test case legal battle under J. Edward Bird’s legal 
counsel in the name of Munshi Singh, one of the passengers. On July 6, the full 
bench of the B.C. Court of Appeal gave a unanimous judgement that under new 
orders-in-council, it had no authority to interfere with the decisions of the 
Department of Immigration and Colonization.® The Japanese captain was relieved 
of duty by the angry passengers, but the Canadian government ordered the harbour 
tug Sea Lion to push the ship out to sea. On July 1 9, the angry passengers mounted 
an attack. The next day the Vancouver newspaper The Sun reported; “Howling 
masses of Hindus showered policemen with lumps of coal and bricks... it was 
like standing underneath a coal chute”. 

Departure from Vancouver: The government also mobilized HMCS Rainbow, a 
former Royal Navy ship under the command of Commander Hose, with troops 
from thellth Regiment Irish Fusiliers of Canada, 72nd Regiment “Seaforth 
Highlanders of Canada”, and the 6th Regiment “The Duke of Connaught’s Own 
Rifles”. In the end, only 20 passengers were admitted to Canada, since the ship 
had violated the exclusion laws, the passengers did not have the required funds, 
and they had not sailed directly from India. The ship was turned around and 
forced to depart on July 23 for Asia. Meanwhile, W.C. Hopkinson, a British 
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immigration official, had Punjabi locals supply him with information. Two of 
these locals were murdered in August of 1914, and Hopkinson himself was gunned 
down at the Vancouver courthouse while attending the Punjabi trials in October, 
1914. 

Return to India: Komagata Maru arrived in Calcutta on September 27. Upon 
entry into the harbour, the ship was stopped by a British gunboat, and the 
passengers were placed under guard. The government of the British Raj saw the 
men on Komagata Maru not only as self-confessed lawbreakers, but also as 
dangerous political agitators. When the ship docked at Budge-Budge, the police 
went to arrest Baba Gurdit Singh and the 20 or so other men that they saw as 
leaders. He resisted arrest, a friend of his assaulted a policeman and a general riot 
ensued. Shots were fired, 19 of the passengers were killed. Some escaped, but 
the remainder were arrested and imprisoned or sent to their villages and kept 
under village arrest for the duration of the First World War. This incident became 
known as the Budge Budge Riot. Ringleader Gurdit Singh Sandhu managed to 
escape and lived in hiding until 1922. He was urged by Mahatma Gandhi to give 
himself up as a ‘true patriot’; he duly did so, and was imprisoned for five years. 
Signiflcance: The Komagata Maru incident was widely cited at the time by Indian 
groups to highlight discrepancies in Canadian immigration laws. Further, the 
inflamed passions in the wake of the incident were widely cultivated by the Indian 
revolutionary organization, the Ghadar Party, to rally support for its aims. In a 
number of meetings ranging from California in 1914 to the Indian diaspora, 
prominent Ghadarites including Barkatullah, Tarak Nath Das, and Sohan 
Singh used the incident as a rallying point to recruit members for the Ghadar 
movement, most notably in support of promulgating plans to coordinate a massive 
uprising in India. Lack of support from the general population caused these plans 
to come to nothing. 

Governmental apologies: In response to calls for the government of Canada to 
address historic wrongs involving immigration and wartime measures, the 
Conservative government in 2006 created the community historical recognition 
program to provide grant and contribution funding for community projects linked 
to wartime measures and immigration restrictions and a national historical 
recognition program to fund federal initiatives, developed in partnership with various 
groups. The announcement was made on June 23, 2006, at the time Prime Minister 
Stephen Harper apologized in the House of Commons for the head tax against 
Chinese immigrants.’ 

On August 6, 2006, Prime Minister Harper made a speech at the Ghadri 
Babiyan da Mela (Festival of the G/zac/ar Party) in Surrey, B.C., where he stated 
that the government of Canada acknowledged the Komagata Maru incident and 
announced the government’s commitment to “undertake consultations with the 
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Indo-Canadian community on how best to recognize this sad moment in Canada’s 
history.”* 

On April 3, 2008, Ruby Dhalla, MP for Brampton — Springdale, tabled motion 
469 (M-469) in the House of Commons which read, “That, in the opinion of the 
House, the government should officially apologize to the Indo-Canadian community 
and to the individuals impacted in the 1914 Komagata Maru incident, in which 
passengers were prevented from landing in Canada.”’ 

On May 1 0, 2008, Jason Kenney, Secretary of State (Multiculturalism and 
Canadian Identity), announced the Indo-Canadian community would be able to 
apply for up to $2.5 million in grants and contributions funding to commemorate 
the Komagata Maru incident. ’“Following further debate on May 15, 2008, Dhalla’s 
motion was passed by the House of Commons." 

On May 23, 2008, the Legislative Assembly of British Columbia unanimously 
passed a resolution “that this Legislature apologizes for the events of May 23, 
1914, when 376 passengers of the Komagata Maru, stationed off Vancouver 
harbour, were denied entry by Canada. The House deeply regrets that the 
passengers, who sought refuge in our country and our province, were turned 
away without benefit of the fair and impartial treatment befitting a society where 
people of all cultures are welcomed and accepted.”'” On August 3, 2008, Prime 
Minister Stephen Harper appeared at the 1 3th annual Ghadri Babiyan Da Mela 
(festival) in Surrey, B.C., to issue an apology for the Komagata Maru incident. 
He said, in response to the House of Commons motion calling for an apology by 
the government, “On behalf of the government of Canada, I am officially conveying 
as prime minister that apology.”’* 

Some members of the Sikh community were unsatisfied with the apology 
as they expected it to be made in Parliament. Secretary of State Jason Kenney 
said, “The apology has been given and it won’t be repeated,” thus settling the 
matter for the federal government.’'' 

As an example of how Canadian society has changed, the British Columbia 
Regiment (Duke of Connaught’s Own), which was involved in the expulsion of 
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the Komagata Maru, has been commanded by a Sikh since 2011.’^ 

Media: The :first play in Canada based on the incident was The Komagata Maru 
bitten by Sharon Pollock and presented in January 1976.'® 

- Ajmer Rode wrote the play Komagata Maru based on the incident in 1984. 
In *1989, when Indo-Canadian community of British Columbia commemorated 
the 75th anniversary of the Komagata Maru, Sadhu Binning and Sukhwant Hundal 
wrote a play Samundari Sher Nal Takkar (The Battle with the Sea lion) and co- 
edited and produced first issue of Punjabi literary magazine Watan on Komagata 
Maru incident. 

In 2004, Ali Kazimi’s feature documentary Continuous Journey was 
released. This is the first in-depth film to examine the events surrounding the 
tuming-away of the Komagata Maru. The primary source research done for the 
film led to the discovery of rare film footage of the ship in Vancouver harbour. 
Eight years in the making, Continuous Journey has won over ten awards, including 
the Most Innovative Canadian Documentary at DOXA, Vancouver 2005, and a 
Goiden Conch at the Mumbai International Film Festival, 2006. 

The CBC radio play Entry Denied, by the Indo-Canadian scriptwriter Sugith 
Vaighese focuses on the incident. 

In early 2006, Deepa Mehta, a film director, said she would produce a film 
about the incident titled Komagata Maru. On October 9, 2008, it was announced 
that she had recast the lead role in favour of Akshay Kumar and Shriya Saran with 
a budget of $35 million.'^ 

In 2012, film-niaker Ali Kazimi’s book Undesirables: White Canada and 
the Komagata Maru was published by Douglas & McIntyre.'* 

Simon Fraser University Library launched a website Komagata Maru: 
Continuing the Journey m. 2012 funded by the Department of Citizenship and 
Immigration Canada under the auspices of the Community Historical Recognition 
Program (CHRP). This website contains information and documents related to 
the Komagata Maru incident and a timeline that unfolds the details and supports 
teaching, research and knowledge about the Komagata Maru for school-aged, 
post-secondary and general audiences.'® 
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A PUNJABI NATIONALIST PERSPECTIVE : 

THE KOMAGATA MARU 

Amrit Varsha Gandhi* 

The Komagata Maru incident has been deeply viewed in context of the 
growing activities of the Ghadar movement.The struggle of the Indian immigrants 
to manage the voyage from April 1914 — September 1914 against — adversities 
imposed by the Canadian authorities and the colonial pressures; the oppressive 
inhuman treatment meted out to the passengers; and the forced encounter at 
Budge Budge by either killings or deporting them to Punjab had concerned Indians 
enormously. When the Indian immigrants expressed to follow armed struggle to 
achieve their freedom from British yoke, the nationalists though identified them 
for being different in pursuing aims and ideas yet they did not suspect them 
in their intentions. Infact discrimination on the basis of colour and stringent 
immigration laws to prevent migration of Indians was strongly opposed by Indian 
leaders and they extended their support to the cause of Indians being treated 
inhuma: y the host countries where Indians had migrated. The Indian leaders 

had known that at every small pretext the British authorities used repressive 
measures to stop any violent reaction of Indians against the atrocities and inhuman 
treatment meted to them. Hence they cautiously reacted to prevent repression and 
followed the modus operand! of the moderates. In the process distinct ways to 
wage anti imperialist struggle generated myths to project the perception of the 
nationalist leadership as that of their indifference to the activities of the Ghadarites 
and the incident of Komagata Maru. A nationalist concern and perspective needs 
to be highlighted and examined carefully to contradict the existing myths and 
portray the issues in the historical context in the light of the views expressed by 
the Indian leadership then and retrospectively. 

This paper is an attempt to look at the views expressed by Lala Lajpat Rai 
on the Komagata Maru voyage that fulfils not only the task of paying a homage to 
the martyrs killed at Budge Budge, or to commemorate the 150“’ birth centenary 
of the Lion of Punjab but to understand how the leader of the extremist wing of 
the Congress, a nationalist leader from Punjab not only raised the issue of a 
nationalist struggle but who raised his voice against discrimination that exploited 
the people of the Punjab who had served the Brit^h many a times in their peril. It 
is significant to observe how he associated the exploitation of the people with the 
larger cause and portrayed the real face of the British. In fact he very strongly 
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reconfirmed' the view that Komagata Maru was a result of the revolutionary 
expression of the Sikhs of Punjab and the underlying cause of the trouble was 
economic. 

In the context of the Komagata Maru the nationalists firmly held the view 
that Indians were travelling in search of better option of livelihood in the capacity 
of British citizens and the passengers on the ship were all from Punjab from the 
families who had assisted the British in their difficult times. It needs to be observed 
that Lala Lajpat Rai warned the British statesman of the wrong they were inflicting 
on the passengers of the Komagata Maru who undertook the voyage to the western 
Columbia. Actually Lala Lajpat Rai on reaching England in May 1914 tried to meet 
the under Secretary of State for India and some other officials and the editors of 
the leading newspapers but could not meet them. Hence he expressed his views in 
a letter to the Editor of the Tribune. 

He argued that since Indians travelled in the capacity and exercise of their 
rights of British citizenship they had to be granted legitimacy. He recapitulated and 
reminded the British that these passengers are “the descendants, compatriots and 
co-religiohists of those Who saved His majesty’s Eastern Empire in the time of 
England’s great peril in India viz. in 1857.”' He reminded the British that but for 
the loyalty and bravery of the Sikhs they would not have survived nor extended 
their empire as the Sikhs had constituted a large size of their army and had shed 
their blood in Egypt, Sudan and China. He reminded them also that they still 
depended on Punjabis in the war that was to start any time.He stated with clarity 
the role and the contribution of the Sikhs and their reputation in the British army 
so as to convince the British of not suspecting them of sedition. He interpreted 
the inhuman attitude of the British and increasing suspicion because they functioned 
with complexities and an imperialist mind set that explicitly assured Indians to be 
equal citizens of the king but implicitly they denied them the same rights and 
power as and whenever Indians claimed to secure the same for themselves. Lajpat 
Rai understood and conveyed to the British that those who had to reconcile their 
professions and principles of liberalism to subjection were at fault more than the 
Government.He put forward the view to the Britishers and made them understand 
that there could be no meeting ground between democracy and despotism. They 
could no longer move and rule India despotically and profess to be democratic as 
he conveyed to them that the Indians had been awakened towards the demand of 
a self- government for their own country. This Lajpat Rai wanted British to accept 
and stop treating Indians the way they were doing earlier as he pointed out that 
“the desire, the ambition, and the necessity of claiming the rights of British 
citizenship is no longer confined to educated Indians but is permeating through 
the uneducated classes and even the masses”. 

Lala Lajpat Rai wanted the British to correctly learn the message the 

1. Lala Lajpat Rai warned the statesman when the S.S. Komagata i. .iru was stuck in 

Canadian waters in a Letter to the editor of the Tribune, 7 June 1914, pu vished 4 July 1914. 

“Lajpat Rai & British Citizenship : A Greater Measure of Self-Government." 
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Komagata Maru passengers, in search of better opportunities for better livelihood, 
conveyed. He felt that the Indian labourer yi'ho had been exploited for the British 
colonies under the most degrading and humiliating conditions had understood the 
value of being a worker. Ironically when the worker was awakened to his position 
there was no room for him in the competitive trade and service markets of India. 
Low wages of unskilled and low position of skilled Indian worker was their plight 
and dismal reality. The discrimination between the European unskilled and Indian 
skilled in terms of employment opportunities was categorically explained to the 
British since skilled Indian workers were being offered lower positions in 
employment. He described the ironical status of the Indian worker, 

“He (the Indian worker) thus suffers doubly. His country is open 
to the competition of the whole world, while he is debarred from 
admittance even into the parts of the British dominions”.^ 

The Indian worker found himself in a frame of helpless and friendless mind to 
realise that he would not have been treated with humiliation if his own country 
was free and at his back. Lajpat Rai proposed the remedy in the grant of a greater 
measure of self- government to India with similar full powers of excluding foreign 
labour to the same extent and in the same way as in other parts of British Dominions. 
Unless this was granted Lajpat Rai warned that the embarrassment between the 
British Government and the Indian patriot was likely to continue. He said, “It 
disturbs the Indian nation builder in his work, and puts an unspeakable strain on 
his loyalty and on his patriotism. It reduces his influence with the younger generation 
of his countrymen, and disable him from enforcing discipline and self- restraint in 
public life”.' 

Lajpat Rai perceived hunger strike of the Sikhs in British Canadian waters 
dangerous embedded with serious consequences and disastrous effect on Sikh 
loyalty. In this regard he referred to the discontent and bitter expression of Sikhs 
settled in Canada and their disgruntlement over the ‘Continuation Journey Clause’ 
which discouraged their families to join them in Canada. He wrote categorically, 
“It is true I think for British statesman to apply their minds seriously to the solution 
of the problem, or else the trouble may grow in gravity, and then it will be futile to 
blame the poor agitator for the consequences thereof.”“ 

It was brought to the notice of the British that those immigrant Indians who 
claimed free entry as British citizens and do not get it further, demand right of 
retaliation as they are treated more harshly than other Asiatics like the Chinese and 
the Japanese. This inferior treatment caused a bad feeling in India as the continuation 
journey clause seemed to be specific for Indians since it did not effect the Asiatics 
as they had direct st.-amer journey between their countries and Canada.' 

Opinion of Lajpat Rai to bring out the cause of the journey of Komagata 

2. Ibid. 

3. Ibid. 

4. The Daily News, 10 June 1914. 

5. Lajpat Rai wrote a letter to editor, 10 June 1914, The Tribune, 4 July, 1914. 
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Maru in an Indian perspective was like a warning bell for the Britishers.The 
treatment of Sikhs in Komagata Maru ship in Canada and in Calcutta after the 
Budge Budge incident influenced a great change of feeling among the Sikhs. The 
fear of the leader, of the British breaking the loyalty of the Sikhs, does not seem to 
be unfounded. He felt that if British try to win them by making concessions and 
conferring preferment that was likely to ridicule them more.® 

In fact Sikh and Punjabi residents of Lahore suspected the bias of the rulers 
against them and prayed to His Excellency to institute an impartial inquiry into the 
Budge Budge affair. They mainly questioned why remaining members of Komagata 
Maru became violent when a batch of sixty men could easily be persuaded to get 
off by first special train. They wanted the Punjab Government to find why on 
native soil, in presence of special officers from Punjab, Government resorted to 
arms.’ The Anglo Indian press covered the Budge Budge affair more in the context 
of police officers and Government Officials being attacked. Numerous press reports 
raised the issue of why Lord Harding could not accomplish in British India what 
he had so successfully avoided in Canada. The feeling of British being biased 
against the Sikhs was widely spread as a consequence of the Komagata Maru 
affair and has been very well elaborated by Lala Lajpat Rai in the Political Future 
of India} The event contradicted the image of proverbial Sikh loyalty towards 
colonial rule and proved more forcefully how Sikhs were the victims of colonial 
vengeance. It also exposed the blatant injustice and high handedness of the 
Government against those on whom they depended upon to recruit for the first 
world war. 

To sum up it needs to be briefly stated that Indian nationalists in context of 
Ghadar movement, Komagata Maru tragedy and Budge Budge Affair reinforced 
and traced the causes of the exploitation of the people of Punjab in terms of 
holding their landed rights, discriminating them in comparison to the other Asiatics 
and ignoring the contribution of the Sikhs in the army in the hour of the British 
need. Lajpat Rai was no different and issued his views to the press that hold 
significance as he was well versed with the troubles of common people in Punjab 
and put the same in a nationalist context. He warned the British that Sikhs in 
Canada taking to hunger strike in British Canadian waters is fraught with serious 
consequences and is likely to have the most disastrous effect on Sikh loyalty. 
Moreover he expressed his views at a time when the voyage had been in the midst 
of the exploitation at Canadian waters being denied to disembark. However he 
clarified that British must distinguish between Indian immigrants already settled in 
different parts of the British empire and secure to them justice and equality of 
treatment and should be treated equally to the British citizens. 


6. Lala Lajpat Rai, Young India, 1927, Chapter vii. 

7. Press reportings in the Tribune October 10 and 14, 1914 reffered to the official communique 
of Bengal Government in The Amritd Bazar Patrika and reproduced what the paper was 
reporting. 

Lajpat Rai, Political Future of India, New York, B.W. Huebasch, 1919. 
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THE KOMAGATA MARU STORY 

Gurcharan Singh * 

The story of the Komagata Maru has by now become fairly well known- at least, 
one version of it - and, it is as follows: 

There was a ship known as Komagata Maru which sailed in 
1914, in the Pacific Ocean and brought hundreds of Indians to 
Canada. These passengers were not allowed to land as they did 
not come by a continuous journey, the ship was held off shore in 
Vancouver harbour for two months. Eventually, the Canadian 
Naval vessel was brought in. This vessel aimed her guns on the 
Komagata Maru and this made the Komagata Maru sail back to 
India. When it got to India her passengers were made to come 
ashore at Budge Budge - near the port of Calcutta. These 
passengers were asked to board a train which was to bring them 
to Punjab. When the passengers refused to go aboard the train a 
massacre took place resulting in the death of some 20 persons. 
Some people were arrested while some escaped. Gurdit Singh 
the charterer of the Komagata Maru was an escapee. 

This massacre was later commemorated in the form of a monument at 
Budge Budge. 

Stories with these elements are told in many magazines, documentaries and 
newspapers. The narration in these narratives give various degrees of details of 
one aspect or the other but the substance is always the same. However, the story 
is as good as the elements and no matter how detailed the elements may be the 
story remains the same. But, we contend, the elements are different, the details 
are different and yes, the story is different too.The Komagata Maru story did not 
start in 1914 but a full decade earlier - in 1904 - when the Sikhs first came to 
Canada. There are many credible accounts of the Sikhs having come to Canada 
both at the time of the diamond jubilee celebration of Queen Victoria in 1 897 and 
later in 1 902 for the coronation of Edward Vll'. The date of the first arrival of the 
Sikhs in Canada is now fairly accurately established to be in 1904. During the 
year, 1 904, the Empress of India brought 5 Sikhs^ to Canada, 1 0 came in the 
following month and then each 2 or 3 every month.^ Canadian government record 

* Fellow, Guru Nanak Dev University, Amritsar. 

1 , Buchignani, Norman and Indra, Doreen, M., 'Continuous Journey - A Social History of South 
Asians in Canada, McClelland and Stewart, Toronto, 1985, p.6. 

2. The term Sikh, Indian, South Asian, Hindoo and Hindu will be used interchangeably as all these 
terms imply the same people. The early arrivals were all Sikhs save l%-2% being people of 
the Hindu religion or Muslim religion. 
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show that 45 arrived in 1904.'* 45 Sikhs entered Canada in 1904 and 387 came in 
1905. In 1906 the number of arrivals was 2,124. Things came to a head in 1907 
when the CP Steamer Msnteag/e arrived with 901 Indian immigrants. At this time 
Canada was hit by an economic slowdown.^ Scarcity of jobs, and economic 
slowdown and on top of all these the visible arrival of Sikhs all led to a social 
panic. 

The Vancouver mayor, the provincial members of the legislative and federal 
members of parliament petitioned the Prime Minister to stop the inflow of labour. 
There were race riots in Vancouver and the Chinese and Japanese residential areas 
were attacked.® All ills were attributed to the ‘Asians”and the solution was to stop 
their entry into British Columbia. The Chinese migration had been ‘controlled’ by 
the imposition of the $500® head tax in 1903 and the Japanese and Indians had to 
be ‘controlled’ as well. Because of the Japanese international clout (they had won 
the Russo-Japanese War), the Canadian government chose to enter into a 
‘gentlemen’s agreement’ with the Japanese. By this agreement’, the Canadian 
government would not stop the Japanese from entering Canada and the Japanese 
government would not issue more than 400 exit documents to their citizens. 

On November 5, 1 907, W.L. Mackenzie King was appointed a Commissioner 
to enquire immigration of Oriental labourers [PC1907-2435]. The Prime Minister 
wrote to Governor General Lord Grey about Asian immigration and the Vancouver 
riot, he considered that, in comparison to the Japanese, “The situation with regard 
to the Hindoos is far more serious, and to speak frankly I see no solution for it, 
except quietly checking Ihe exodus from India.”® During 1907 many Indians had 
left Canada to settle in the United States. And the Sikh population in Canada in 
1907 was about 3,000. 

The federal government devised a two prong solution to the ‘Indian 
problem’as long as the alienation does not appear blatant and the wrath of the 
Indian people is not aroused. 

The policy was , ‘we will not ^lsk and you do not tell’. 

Step 1: Immigrants debarred from landing in Canada who do not come from 
country of citizenship on through tickets by continuous journey [PC 1908-0027] 
On Wednesday, January 8, 1908 the following Order-in-Council signed by 
Wilfrid Laurier was approved by Governor General Grey which said: . . Immigrants 
may be prohibited from landing or coming into Canada unless they come from the 

3. Johnston, H.J.M.(Hugh), ‘The Voyage of the Komagata Maru - The Sikh Challenge to Canada's 
Colour Bar, University of British Columbia Press, Vancouver, 1989, p.2, 

4. Ibid. 

5. This economic slowdown is known as the Banker’s Panic. 

6. The financial loss was estimated to be $36,000. 

7. A collective term used for the Chinese, Japanese and Indians. 

8. Initially a Head Tax of $50 was imposed in 1885. This was increased to $100 in 1900 and 
$500 in 1903. 

9. This was negotiated inl908 and is also known as the Hayashi-Lemieux Agreement. 

10. Buchignani, p. 22; also fn 23, p.24 [W. Laurier to Lord Grey, September 16, 1907, PAC, Grey 
Papers, MG 27, #B 2, v. 21]. 
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country of their birth, or citizenship, by a continuous journey and on through 
tickets purchased before leaving the country of their birth, or citizenship 
Immigration from India came to a screeching halt. 

Step 2 was a scheme to transfer Hindoos [Indians] from British Columbia to 
British Honduras [PC 1908-2523]. The government of Canada offered the Indians 
if they will go and live in British Honduras ten acres of land and seed money 
while they were giving Canadian fanners 1 80 acres of land in Alberta to start 
farming. The government was saying to the Sikhs, go to Honduras as there is 
plenty of land and plenty of opportunity to farm in Honduras, as if there was no 
land in Canada and no opportunity to progress as fanners in Canada. 

The Sikhs refused the Honduras offer and this set the government in a 
adversarial mode, with respect to the entire Sikh community. The die was cast and 
the line was drawn. 

Sikhs challenge the Continuous Journey Order in the courts, sooner after 
PC 27 came into effect. 

However, the first test of the effectiveness and validity of the order came in 
February, 1908. At this time six South Asians from Fiji arrived in Canada. They 
had travelled directly from Fiji, but immigration officials Interpreted the regulation 
to refer to one’s country of ultimate origin (in their case, India) and they were 
held for deportation.” But the deportation order was overruled. 

The Empress of Japan arrived in Canada with 20 Asians (1908). These 
passengers managed to buy through tickets from Calcutta. Immigration officials 
could do nothing but land individuals who were ticketed this way’.'^ 

The SS Monteagle arrived from Calcutta with 1 86 Indian passengers ( 1 908), 
the irtimigration authorities rejected 12 on medical grounds, 24 for not having the 
required amount of $25 upon them and 78 because of the Order restriction and 70 
allowed because the shipping officials vouched for them. [Really there was no 
need for this because the Order was passed when the ship was at sea]. But 
Superintendent Frank Oliver unilaterally ordered all to be deported. Since the cost 
of the return journey had to be borne by the shipping company and as they were 
not prepared to do so, the case was taken to court. One of the Puisne Judges, 
Hon. William Henry Pope Clement declared, based on technical grounds, the Orders 
ultra vires and ordered ‘The applicants must be discharged from custody and are 
entitled to their costs.’ 

On Wednesday, May 23, 1908 PC. 932 was brought in and ordered that ... 
the amount of money required to be in possession of each immigrant as a condition 
to his being permitted to enter Canada shall be .... increased to Two Hundred 
Dollars in the case of all Asiatic immigrants... 

Wives and children living in Canada were subjected to the continuous journey 
order but when Raja Singh, Balwant Singh and Uday Ram brought their wives 
(1909) they were allowed to land as an “act of Grace”. The Immigration authorities 


1 1 . Buchignani, N., p.24. 

12. Ibid. 
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were afraid to take their case to court, least they loose. Similarily, Husain Rahim 
(1910), Hira Singh’s Family (1911), Families of Bhag Singh and Balwant Singh 
(1912) and Hakim Singh’s family(1913)- were allowed to land. Further 8 persons 
were allowed to land in June 3, 1912.'^ 

The Immigration officials did not change theii^ policy nor could they allow 
it to be tested in the courts. 

On October 17, 1913 the Panama Maru came with 56 Indians who were all 
returning residents of Canada, Hopkinson was suspicious of their claim. He landed 
17 and ordered the other 39 deported. Bird, the lawyer for the 39 passengers 
appeared before Justice Dennis Murphy who dismissed the case. Bird then had 
Chief Justice Hunter declare both the ‘Continuos Journey’ and the ‘$200’ Orders 
invalid’'* and all 39 were landed. It was this ‘victory’ which was set the stage for 
the journey of the Gurdit Singh’s Komagata Maru. 

Soon 20 more landed followed by 14 more and’^ 16 entered in 1913. 

The government brought in on December 8, 1913 an Order (PC 1913- 
2642) prohibition immigration of artisans and labourers into British Columbia at 
certain specified ports. And, on January 7, 1914 two Orders were reissued 
(PC 19 14-23 and PC19 14-24). 

The department of immigration had set out on a ‘war’ footing against the 
Sikhs. Actually, the Sikhs were equally combative in mind and attitude. Perhaps 
this was the background against which the Immigration authorities of Canada 
fought the deportation of the Komagata Maru. 

This was the background against which the Komagata Maru chartered by 
Baba Gurdit Singh sailed to Canada with 376 passengers. 

The Komagata Maru was not allowed to dock but was marooned about a 
kilometre away from shore. Police board stood up the moment it became stationary. 

The first obstacle was the medical examination. 

The second obstacle was the entry ban on BC ports. 

The third obstacle was that though a majority of the passengers were farmers 
they were all considered as unskilled labourers and importation of unskilled 
labourers was banned in British Columbia.'® 

The fourth obstacle was the fact that the passengers did not come on a 
through ticket from their place of birth; the “Continuous Journey” order was 
slapped on them. 

The fifth requirement was that each passenger should have a sum of $200 
upon their person. Of course, in the eyes of the passengers, they were all legitimate 

13. P.C. 1913-2218 

14. Asiatic origin was not an alternative for Asiatic race, because it was more inclusive, covering 
Europeans bom in India as well as Indians; actual personal possession was not the same as 
possession in one’s own right, because it meant you had to have the money on your person and 
could not satisfy an immigration officer with proof that you had it in the bank; and natives or 
citizens could not be substituted for native or naturalized citizen because native was a broader 
term than native citizen.(Johnston, p. 20) 

15. Buchignani, p.45 

16. Ibid. 
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migrants and had a defence for each so called deficiency. 

Firstly, they argued that none were medically unfit because their own doctor 
had examined them before boarding the Komagata Maru. The second restriction 
was only a technicality and therefore irrelevant. [PC 2652 was only applicable in 
the context of overcrowding the labour market]. PC 2652 was therefore ultra vires. 

With respect to the PC 23 and PC24 these two orders are ultra vires because 
they do not apply to British subjects and Canada is a dominion of the same sovereign 
as is India. In any case, $200 could be raised for each passenger from the Sikhs 
in Vancouver. In fact according to Gurdit Singh being a British subject was the 
complete and unquestionable defence against all arguments. 

The Immigration officials in Ottawa and in Vancouver were fully aware of 
the track record of the Sikhs, their own performance in the courts and above all 
the slap shot Orders which appeared to be drawn up from the seats of their pants 
and scribbled on the back of used empty envelops. They had lost almost every 
case they fought in the courts. This had happened no less than ten times and in 
every case they had to show ‘an act of grace’ to allow the wives of residents to 
land in Canada. 

The officials decided that the best defence was not to allow a situation by 
which the Sikhs could go to court. The medical examination was prolonged and 
the Immigration Board hearings were dragged, they waited for the charter to 
expire. The condition of the passengers and their food and water supply led to 
disease and starvation. 

Eventually, the government offered to hear a test case and choose Munshi 
Singh as the test passenger. There was hardly any interaction between Munshi 
Singh and his lawyer Bird.''' 

Unprepared and unequipped Munshi Singh was dragged to an Immigration 
Board hearing not knowing that he was carrying the fate of 353 of his fellow 
passengers with him. He appeared before the Board'*. 

Three orders in Councils were cited; P.C. 897; P.C. 23 and P.C.24. The 
three judges quickly passed a motion to reject Munshi Singh and held him for 
deportation. The decision was appealed and the Board’s decision was upheld. 
Judgement was delivered in late afternoon on July 6. 1914. 

Why was the decision not appealed?'® 

Bird met Gurdit Singh on July 7, 1914 and instructed him to negotiate for 
return of Komagata Maru to Hong Kong. However, the ship had to be provisioned 

17. Bird was allowed to ‘meet’ him while Munshi Singh stood on the deck of the Komagata Maru 
and lawyer Bird in a launch with three other people in the boat with him. An interpreter and 
an immigration official were with Bird in the boat while Bird and Munshi Singh discussed his 
appearance the following day at the hearing in front of the Appeal Board. Why did Bird accept 
this set up when it was clearly not in the interest of his client? 

18. The three member board comprised of Malcolm Reid, Insp. Howard and Insp. Elliot. 

19. If failed, the appeal could have gone to the Supreme Court of Canada, thereafter to the 
Parliament of Canada followed by the Parliament of Great Britain and even the King... why 
was all this given up. Had Gurdit Singh not avowed to take the battle to the highest court(s)? 
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and the government were not willing to foot the bill. The passengers took over the 
ship when the captain of the Mam tried to steam up and prepare to move out. 

The government was prepared to forcibly driven the Maru out of the 
Canadian territorial waters. The thug Sea Lion was brought into action. The plan 
was to climb up the rope ladders when that are attached to the Komagata Maru 
and then steam the passengers, take over the ship and push her out. But when the 
Sea Lion edged near the Komagata the passengers in defiance started a coal, 
wood, etc pelting war. The Sea Lion had to beat a hasty retreat. 

H.H. Stevens, MP wired the Prime Minister Robert Borden at 2 a.m.: ‘Hindus 
on ship apparently desperately revolutionary and determined to defy law. Absolutely 
necessary that strong stand be taken and would urge that Rainbow or some Naval 
Department vessel be detailed to take charge of situation.’ Borden sent the 
Rainbow^° to Vancouver and wired his Agriculture Minister , Martin Burrell to 
proceed to Vancouver as well. 

The Rainbow with cocked guns stood in front of the Mam though never 
asked to go in action. The threat was enough. 

Really the only outstanding issue was the provisioning of the ship. The 
issue was who would pay? Would the ship really leave after getting the supplies? 
The mistmst between the two sides was at its peak. There were three sides to 
contend; the passengers, the immigration department and the shore committee. 
Negotiations were going on when Burrell, the Agriculture Minister, arrived. It was 
decided that supplies would be paid for by the government, the shore committee 
would be compensated following the recommendation of a commission and the 
passengers would leave immediately. 

The list of food items required was supplied by the passengers but Reid 
played his final hand. Firstly, he did not send all the items asked for, secondly, he 
did not allow the quantity requested and thirdly, he did not send in the type and 
quality of items asked for. 

Ragunath, his wife and child were taken off the Komagata Maru and granted 
landed status for the ‘service’ of spying and reporting on the passengers of the 
Maru. 

As a last bid the passengers wrote to the Governor General asking him to 
allot them land as they were doing for the Europeans coming to Canada and 
British Columbia so that they too could farm but they did not receive any reply to 
that request. 

Gurdit Singh wanted to go to Brasil but that was not allowed. He then 
requested to be allowed to go to Calcutta and that request was denied as well. No 
leeway was granted. 

Shadowed by the warship Rainbow, the Sea Lion, and some other vessels, 
the Komagata Maru steamed out of Vancouver harbour on June 23, 1914 - exactly 

20. The total Canadian navy consisted of two ships; the Rainbow and the Niobe. The Rainbow 
was deployed on the western coast of Canada while the Niobe was operated on the eastern 
coast. 
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two months after arriving there. 

As mentioned in the Burrell letter a one-man commission was set up. 
Commissioner Clougston^' was an Anglo-Indian civil servant who had settled in 
British Columbia and was biased against the Indians upto the hilt. He instead of 
addressing the issue of compensation turned the tables on the entire claim and 
recommended no compensation to the Sikhs who had spent thousands of dollars 
for the passengers. 

The return journey of the Komagata Maru started at about 5:10 a.m. on 
July 23, 1914 under the shadow of the Canadian Navy. The ship was still at sea 
when Britain declared war on Germany on August 4, 1914. The government in 
India quickly armed herself with war powers allowing themselves to stop and 
search any vessel entering India. 

After reaching Japan the Maru landed some passengers and picked up a 
few and proceeded to Indiq. 

The ship was stopped at Kalpi on September 26, 1914. The Indian police 
(Punjab and Bengal) boarded the vessel for an inspection for arms and seditious 
literature. None were found. Two days later, the ship was searched again. Nothing 
objectionable was found this time either. Then the ship sailed to Budge Budge - 
about 1 5 kilometres before Calcutta. Here there was third inspection which yielded 
nothing as well. Finally the passengers were told to disembark which they did 
with great indignation and reluctance. 

When the passengers were ordered to disembark at Budge Budge, 59 
passengers^^ collected their gear and marched down the plank. They boarded a 
waiting train which was bound for the Punjab. Others joined the procession 
following Gurdit Singh who came down with the Guru Granth Sahib. They did 
not bring any of their belongings as they were adamant to go to Calcutta port. 
These passengers seated themselves on the ground on the shore while Gurdit 
Singh negotiated plans to go to Calcutta. This effort failed. 

It was getting dark, so the passengers placed the Guru Granth Sahib in a 
proper manner and congregated around to recite the evening prayer. As the service 
was coming to an end, J.H. Eastwood, Superintendent of Police called out for 
Gurdit Singh from the back where he (Eastwood) was standing. He was told by 
a passenger that the service would end shortly and only then could Gurdit Singh 
may be called. Eastwood barged his way through the assembly and waving a gun, 
shouting for Gurdit Singh worked his way up to the front. There was a scuffle, 
the gun went off , Eastwood was shot (later died). The police surrounding the 
assembled passengers started shooting, the Sikhs also picked up what ever they 
could use as a weapon and the place erupted in chaos and mayhem. 

When the shooting stopped, 28 passengers were dead and others had escaped 


21. P.C.1263 

22. Three additional passengers: Kishen Kaur - the wife of Sunder Singh and their two children 
Panjab Singh and a one year old infant daughter - were sent to the Punjab at a later date. 
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in what ever direction they could. 211 were apprehended in a few days but 28 
were untraceable - including Gurdit Singh.^’ 

Gurdit Singh was keen to stay with the crowd and confront the firing, but 
he was forcibly frisked away by his companions to escape. He agreed only when 
one of them said to him, you have to stay alive and save yourself and let the world 
know the true story of the Komagata Maru. 

However, Gurdit Singh survived the massacre of Budge Budge had made it 
the purpose of his life to bring out the reality of the tragedy of the Komagata 
Maru. At this time he was separated from his only seven year old son who was 
later goaled with the rest of the passengers. 

Gurdit Singh went to Nankana Sahib in 1921 and following his speech 
there he surrendered to the police on November 15, 1921 in front of his father, 
son and elder sister after being on the run for seven years, one month and sixteen 
days. The Punjab police contacted the Bengal police but they did not want him. 
The Punjab police held him for unknown reasons for three months, releasing him 
on February 26, 1922.v 

Gurdit Singh was always a freedom fighter and would never give up a 
chance to raise his voice against the British and their rule in India. Charged with 
sedition Gurdit Singh was arrested on March 7, 1922 and sentenced for five years 
on July 26, 1922. He was released from the Mianwali jail in 1927. His book 
Voyage of the Komagata Maru was published in 1928. He was elected a delegate 
to the All India Congress session in Lahore in 1 929. He was in and out of jail in the 
1930s. Later, he sued the Calcutta newspaper. The Statesman, for calling him a 
Ghadrite and won a libel suit in 1935 (awarded Rs 2,000). He ran for election to 
Punjab Assembly (but lost to Partap Singh Karion) and when the leaders of the 
Akali Dal were arrested, the second tier of leadership took over and Gurdit Singh 
became the leader of the Dal. 

Gurdit Singh met Nehru in 1 95 1 and asked him to establish a monument in 
memory of the Komagata Maru episode. Nehru agreed and Gurdit Singh himself 
chose the site in Budge Budge. The monument was unveiled on January 1, 1952 
by Prime Miniver Nehru with Gurdit Singh at his ^ide. 

By 1953 Gurdit Singh had begun to slow down in a physical sense. His 
friend brought him to Amritsar from Calcutta hoping that the change in the climate 
may comfort him. At this time he expressed a desire to meet the passengers of the 
Komagata Maru. So on July 4 the Punjab Sikh Youth Federation of Amritsar 
organized a Kavi Durbar to pay homage to the passengers. Gurdit Singh presided 
over this event. Three weeks later on July 24, 1954 Baba Gurdit Singh peacefully 
passed away - forty years, and one day after he sailed back from Canada - a 
place he never aspired to return to or even visit. 

Gurdit Singh was never a Gadarite. He sympathised all who strove for the 


23. Darshan S. Tatla, Report of the Komagata Maru Committee of Inquiry and some further 
Documents, Unistar, 2007, p. 100, 
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freedom of India. He did not pick up arms in the Indian independence struggle like 
the gadarites. Unlike Gandhi he never shunned those who fought for independence 
with arms. He was a Sikh and believed in the philosophy of his Guru. 

The story of the Komagata Maru is far from complete. 

The honour to Baba Gurdit Singh and the 352 passengers long overdue. 

Komagata Maru Memorials, Plaques In India 

The first memorial to the Komagata Maru was erected in Budge Budge in 
1951 and inaugurated by Prime Minister Nehru. This memorial is locally known 
as the Punjabi Monument. The monument proper is a sword shape cement pillar 
with a curvature on one side and a straight side on the other. There is a large red 
slab upon which rests a cube block. The sword like pillar is in the middle of the 
cube. On the sides of the cube are embossed brass depictions of the incidents 
relating to the Komagata Maru history. There is a embossed burst of Gurdit 
Singh as well, the monument bears the names of the massacred in the shooting in 
Budge Budge. 

Sikhs in Canada were quite unaware of the Komagata Maru. There were 
few publications or references to this saga in Canadian literature or history. Though 
Gurdit Singh’s own book was published in 1928 and some Punjabi and Urdu 
books were on the shelves as well. Sohan Singh Josh’s Tragedy of Komagata 
Maru (1975), Ted Ferguson’s A White Man’s Country (1975), Sharon Pollock’s 
Komagata Maru Incident (1978) followed by Hugh Johnston’s Foyage of the 
Komagata Maru (1979) and Norman Buchignani’s Continuous Journey (1985). 
Soon several articles and individual chapters in books and magazines appeared. 
However, the Sikh community in Canada woke up to this issue in 1989 - the 75“' 
anniversary of the arrival of the Komagata Maru was celebrated. This awakening 
was brought about by the apology extended to the Japanese community by the 
Canadian government in 1988. 

Seminars and conferences were held in 1989 in Vancouver, Toronto and 
several cities across Canada in memory of the Komagata Maru. One was held 
in Ottawa at the Congress Centre by the Federation of Sikh Societies of Canada 
and Ontario Council of Sikhs. At that time a formal demand *for an apology, 
monument in the National Capital Commission and an unspecified Education fund 
was made. 

Plaque at Ross Street Gurdwara - in English and Punjabi - in Vancouver 
was unveiled which read as follows: 

Komagata Maru Incident 
75th Anniversary 

Dedicated to the memory of the 376 passengers (340 Sikhs, 24 Muslims, 12 Hindus) 
who arrived at Burrard Inlet, Vancouver on May 23, 1914, from the Indian sub- 
continent on the ship Komagata Maru (Guru Nanak Jahaz). Due to the racist 
immigration policy of the Dominion of Canada, they were forced to leave on July 
23, 1914. Khalsa Diwan Society, Vancouver, pays respect to those passengers by 
commemorating the reprehensible incident. 
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Another plaque commemorating the Komagata Maru incident was placed 
in Portal Park, Vancouver in 1 990. Plaque established at the Gateway to the Pacific, 
in downtown Vancouver reads: 

On May 23, 1914, 376 British Subjects (12 Hindus, 24 Muslims and 340 
Sikhs) of Indian origin arrived in Vancouver harbour aboard the Komagata Maru, 
seeking to enter Canada, 352 of the passengers were denied entry and forced to 
depart on July 23, 1914. This plaque commemorates the 75 th anniversary of that 
unfortunate incident of racial discrimination and reminds Canadians of our 
commitment to an open society in which mutual respect and understanding are 
honoured, differences are respected, and traditions are cherished. 

A monument in Vancouver was erected with metal sheets on July 23, 2012. 
One of the sheets has the names of the passengers while in the middle of the 
display is a large photograph of the passengers as they stood waiting for permission 
to land. The right half of the slab has the following writing: 

On May 23, 1914 the steam ship Komagata Maru arrived in Coal Harbour 
after a seven week crossing from Hong Kong via Japan. The ship was carrying 
376 Indians from India and the Far East who claimed right to entry as citizens of 
the British Empire. Most of the passengers were not permitted to land based on 
the 'Continuous Passage Order ’and other prejudicial regulations that prevented 
Indian Immigration. While supporters campaigned for the passengers ’ right to 
disembark, the ship remained anchored approximately one kilometre off shore 
from where you are now standing. During this time, the Khalsa Diwan Society 
helped supply the passengers with food and water. On July 23”''. the Komagata 
Maru and the passengers were escorted out of the harbour by a Canadian navy 
vessel and sent back to India. The Komagata Maru incident was a catalyst for 
change to Canada 's commitment to a nation where differences are respected and 
traditions are honoured. 

The writing has its errors embed in it; such as the year of the departure is 
not indicated, Gurdit Singh’s name is missing, the ‘catalyst’ effect is exaggerated 
and the ‘traditions are honoured’ is a loaded phrase for it is not clear whose and 
what traditions are honoured. 

It is ironic that none of the three plaques/memorials mention the name of 
Baba Gurdit Singh. The fact of the matter is that Komagata Maru is synonymous 
with Gurdit Singh ans Gurdit Singh is synonymous with the Komagata Maru. 

A model of the vessel Komagata Maru is perched atop Vancouver Public 
Library, Vancouver, British Columbia. On May 6, 2014 the Canadian government 
released a $2.50 postage stamp to commemorate the arrival of the Komagata 
Maru. 

The Sikhs have been seeking an apology from the government for the 
unfair treatment of the passengers of the Komagata Maru. This apology has been 
asked for in various forms and forums but the most visible manner has been by 
lobbying the members of parliament who were requested to raise the matter in the 
House of Commons in Ottawa. What follows a historical account of that activity. 
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Gurmant Grewal [Surrey Central, BC (Reform Party)] rose on October 9, 
1997 and for the first time brought up the issue of an apology. 

On April 23, 1999, Rey D. Pagtakhan [Winnipeg North — St. Paul, MB, 
Liberal] highlighted the plight of the passengers of the Komagata Maru. 

Andrea Telegdi [Kitchener — Waterloo, Liberal] speaking on December 14th, 

1999, referred to the plight of the passengers of the Komagata Maru. 

Bill Blaikie [Winnipeg — Transcona, MB, NDP] raised the matter in the 
House of Commons on Februaiy 20, 2001. 

Gurmant Grewal [Surrey Central, BC (Reform Party)] spoke about the 
Komagata Maru tragedy on four different occasions in 200 1 -(2 March, 27 March, 
1 June and 23 October) and brought about a petition on December 12, 2002. 

Again Andrea Telegdi [Kitchener — Waterloo, Liberal] spoke on May 10, 

2000 . 

On December 1 2, 2002, Nina Grewal (Canadian Alliance MP Fleetwood — 
Port Kells) Said that the issue of the apology for the Komagata Maru was brought 
to the floor of the House of Commons in October 1997^'^ and ‘many times after 
that by Gurmant Grewal (Canadian Alliance MP Surrey Central). Eventually 
Gurmant tabled a petition as follows: 

The petitioners contend that this incident was a result of a 

racist, discriminatory and exclusionist Canadian immigration 
policy. They ask that Parliament issue an apology to correct the 
wrong that remains a black scar on Canadian history, and hurts 
the community. Justice delayed or forgotten is justice denied. 

On June 22, 2006, Prime Minister Harper rose in the House of Commons 
and extended an apology to the Chinese community. 

‘ .... We also recognize that our failure to truly acknowledge these 
historical injustices has prevented many in the community from 
seeing themselves as fully Canadian. 

Therefore, on behalf of all Canadians and the Government of 
Canada, we offer a full apology to Chinese Canadians for the 
head tax and express our deepest sorrow for the subsequent 
exclusion of Chinese immigrants’. 

On August 6, 2006, the Prime Minister travelled to the 11"’ Annual Fair to 
commemorate the Mutinous Elders - Gadri Babey in Surrey, B.C. and acknowledged 
the unfair and unjust treatment of the passengers of the Komagata Maru and 
announced the government’s commitment to undertake consultations with the 


24. Mr. Gurmant Grewal (Surrey Central, Ref.) made the following statement in the House of 
Commons on October 9, 1997: Mr. Speaker: ....The 1914 Komagata Maru incident mars 
Canadian history;, 356 persons, most of them Sikhs, were detained for two months and forced 
to depart resulting in the loss of many innocent lives at sea. The government of Canada owes 
these people an apology. By remembering history, government must learn the importance of 
equality and fair treatment of all people. 
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Indo-Canadian community on how best to recognize the sad moment in Canada’s 
history’^^ 

On April 17, 2007, Mr. Sukh Dhaliwal (Newton — North Delta, Lib.) Rose 
in the House and demanded an apology. 

Mr. Dhaliwal (Newton — ^North Delta) tabled a motion [M-347] on June 6, 
2007 as follows; 

That this House apologize for the tragedy of the 1 9 1 4 Komagata 
Maru incident and that it ask the government to also apologize 
and honour this apology by creating a permanent national 
memorial in British Columbia and a permanent educational exhibit 
in the Canadian Museum for Human Rights. 

This motion to a large extend met the aspiration of a majority of the Sikhs 
in Canada. The only addition that was need to this motion was that a monument 
be erected in Ottawa, the capital of Canada - because it was in Ottawa that all the 
decisions about the Komagata Maru tragedy were made. 

On May 1 8, 2007 Ms. Penny Priddy (Surrey North, NDP) spoke in favour 
of the motion. But when the Speaker asked the House - does the hon. members 
for Surrey North have the unanimous consent of the House to propose this motion? 

Some hon. members; Agreed. 

Some hon. members; No. 

The Speaker concluded that there is no consent and the matter ended. 

On May 29, 2007 Mrs. Nina Grewa! (Fleetwood — Port Kells, CPC) had 
brought up the issue of the Komagata Maru in the house and the apology matter. 

Later, the federal government as per their own policies, created a $13.5 
million Community Historical Recognition Program (CHRP)^® in 2008 for a five- 
year period. On April 2, 2008, Ruby Dhalla (Liberal; Brampton - Springdale) moved 
a motion [M-469] as follows: 

That, in the opinion of the House, the government should officially 
apologize to the Indo-Canadian community and to the individuals 

25. It is quite baffling to understand the rational of the government to make such an announcement 
at a place and occasion as they did. The ‘Gadri Babey' were those who had vowed to work and 
destroy and end the British rule in India. Hence the Babey were avowed enemies of the British 
empire and were also , by extension, an enemy of the Canadian government. Yet, the Canadian 
government related to the Gadrites. Even if this is not to be considered such a ‘horrendous’ act 
of the Canadian government - though in actuality it is - this action of the government rather 
erroneously lumped the Komagata Maru tragedy and the Komagata Maru passengers with the 
Gadr movement. This they were not in any stretch of the imagination. The other two groups, 
The Komagata Maru Heritage Foundation and Descendants of Komagata Maru Society 
together with the Khalsa Diwan Society may have been appropriate parties but not exclusively. 
The Sikhs of Canada have a large stake in the formulating and receiving redress. Further, the 
Sikhs living in B.C. in 1914 have since then spread to others parts of the globe and Canada and 
wish to be addressed as well. However, this is not to ‘throw a spanner in the works’ but only a 
demand to adopt a representative approach. 

26. Its purpose was to acknowledge and to educate Canadians about the historical experiences of 
ethno-cultural communities affected by wartime discriminatory measures and immigration 
restrictions applied in Canada. 
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impacted in the 1914 Komagata Marti incident, in which 
passengers were prevented from landing in Canada. 

On May 13, 2008, Ruby Dhallasaid: Mr. Speaker, there have been discussions 
among the parties and I hope that you will find unanimous consent to adopt 
Motion No. 469 standing on the order of precedence in my name. 

On May 15, 2008, Mrs. Nina Grewal (Fleetwood-^ — Port Kells, CPC) once 
again rose and presented her second petition.-’ 

On May 15, 2008 at 6.30 pirn, the Motion was unanimously adopted. 

However, the government of British Columbia on Friday, May 23, 2008, 
after 94 years, conducted a debate on Komagata Maru (Motion 62) during the 4* 
Session, 38*'' Parliament with S. Hammell in the Chair [this is recorded in the BC 
Hansard on pages 12790-12798 (inch)]. The debate was conducted during the 
morning session and 20 MLAs spoke. 

The ‘Motion of Apology’ [Motion No. 62] was presented by Hon. M. de 
Jong, Government House Leader, seconded by R. Chouhan and reads as 
follows: 

Be it resolved that this Legislature apologizes for the events of 
May 23, 1914, when 376 passengers of the Komagata Maru, 
stationed off Vancouver harbour, were denied entry by Canada. 
The House deeply regrets that the passengers, who sought refuge 
in our country and our province, were turned away without 
benefit of the fair and impartial treatment befitting a society where 
people of all cultures are welcomed and accepted.^* 

Motion was approved unanimously on a division. 

Prime Minister Harper appeared at the 13"’ Gadri Mela on August 3, 2008 
and said: 

‘ But like all countries our record isn’t perfect. We haven’t 

always lived up to our own highest ideals. One such failure, as 
has been mentioned, was the detention and turning away of the 
Komagata Maru in 1914, an event that caused much hardship 
for its passengers, 376 subjects of the British crown from Punjab, 
and which for many of them, ended in terrible tragedy. Two 
years ago I stood before you and made a commitment, and since 


27. Nine MPs spoke during the second debate in the House of Commons in the allocated time, 

28, Hon. de Jong said: It’s ironic that today as we work feverishly to forge closer ties with India, 
the efforts of Baba Gurdit Singh, organizer of the Komagata Maru voyage, would probably 
have been regarded as visionary. Happily, times have changed. Unhappily, the ability to 
present this apology directly to the victims of the events of 1914 iio longer exists. But if we 
could today, through descendants, through people that continue to care, we would say: Ah- 
seen khiman de Jaachack liaan, Tiihanu jee-Aeyean-mi Kehnda haan. [Forgive us. You are 
welcome.] 
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then we have acted on that.-'’ 

This is the extent of the ‘apology’ presented by Prime Minister Harper. 

As soon as the PM finished his speech, Thind the Mela chairman jumped 
up and announced that this so called apology is not acceptable. ‘The apology was 
unacceptable,’ said Jaswinder Singh Toor, president of The Descendants of 
Komagata Maru Society. 

Following Harper’s speech, Sikh community leaders asked the crowd for a 
show of hands on whether or not to accept the apology. A sea of hands went up 
and it was announced that the gathering had rejected it. 

PM Harper did not wait to hear the response to his address. When Secretary 
of State Jason Kenney, who was accompanying Harper during the visit was asked 
by the media if an announcement will be made in the House, he said, ‘The 
apology has been given and it won’t be repeated.’ 

The Sikh community awaits for a formal apology, an adequate financial 
settlement and a monument in Ottawa. 

Ruby Dhalla and Peter Julian indicated their desire to present motions ; M- 
434 [September 15, 2009] and M-43 [November 19, 2009] during the 2"'^ session 
of the 40* parliament. 

Ruby Dhalla again stood up in the house on May 26, 2010 and asked for a 
formal apology. 

Jack Layton, leader of the Opposition [Toronto — Danforth, NDP] spoke 
on Baisakhi Day, April 13th, 2010 as follows: 

It is an opportunity for the government to issue a heartfelt 

and sincere apology, so that we can move on, correct the historical 
injustice, offer a chance for healing and reconciliation, and make 
sure that this will never happen again. 

On the same day Olivia Chow [Trinity — Spadina, ON, NDP] presented 
another petition. 

On Wednesday, November 2, 2011 Senator Mobina S. B. Jaffer- Senator 
for British Columbia moved a motion pursuant to notice of June 2 1 , 20 1 1 , in the 
P* Session, 4 P* Parliament [The Honourable Nogl A. Kinsella, Speaker] urging the 
Government to Officially Apologize to the South Asian Community and to the 
Individuals Impacted in the Komagata Maru Incident. 

Peter Julian served notice for the introduction of a motion [M-40] on June 

6 , 2011 . 

Jasbir Sandhu served notice for a motion [M-351] on April 2, 2012. 

This motion, seconded by Ms. Sims (Newton — North Delta), was discussed in 
the House on May 18, 2012 and it reads as follows: 


29. The PM went on and said; ‘This May, the government of Canada sc.ared passage of a 
unanimous motion in the House of Commons recognizing the Komagata Maru tragedy and 
apologizing to those who were directly affected. Today, on behalf of the Government of 
Canada 1 am officially conveying, as Prime Minister, that apology.’ 
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That, in the opinion of the House, the government should officially apologize 
in the House of Commons to the South Asian community and to the individuals 
impacted in the 1 9 1 4 Komagata Maru incident, in which passengers were prevented 
from landing in Canada.^® 

M-351 was defeated on May 28, 2012; voting was as follows: 118 Yes and 
147 No. 

Statements on support for an official apology in the House of Commons 
were made by Thomas Muclair [NDP leader] and Bob Rae [Liberal leaders] 

On May 23, 2013 Jasbir Sandhu again brought the issue of apology to the 
House. 

On May 6‘^ 2014, Jasbir Sandhu [Surrey North, BC, NDP] once again 
addressed the House for an apology. 

Kevin Lamoureux (Winnipeg North, Lib.) Spoke on May 7, 2014. 

In 2008, the Liberal Party motion called on the government to apologize. 

On May 15, 2014 Thomas Muclair said: Mr. Speaker, 100 years ago, 340 
Sikhs, 24 Muslims, and 12 Hindus from India set out across the Pacific looking to 
build a better life in Canada. After seven weeks of arduous journey, they arrived in 
Vancouver, After two months of near starvation in harbour, they were forced to 
return at gunpoint. 

When they arrived back in India, many were arrested, imprisoned, or killed. 
The Komagata Maru stands as a severe stain on Canada’s history. Why, 1 00 
years later, does the Government of Canada still refuse to apologize for the 
Komagata Marul ' 

Tim Uppal said ... ‘the Prime Minister officially apologized for what happened 
to the passengers of the Komagata Maru on behalf of all Canadians.’ 

Liberal leader Justin Trudeau who visited Surrey to attend 19th annual 
‘Mela Gadri Babean Da’in Surrey on August 3, 2014 said, “I would stand in the 
House of Commons and make a formal apology for the Komagata Maru incident.’ 

The apology (and other components) have been sought actively by the 
Sikhs at least since 1989. This demand has three elements; the apology, monument 
and an educational mechanism. 

The apology element: the justification for this demand is from three 
prospective. 

The first is the unconsciousable display of racism bigotry and prejudice 
displayed by the federal government, its policies and various legislations enacted 
and its employees in 1914. 

The second aspect that justifies an apology is the manner of treatment of 
the 358 ‘visitors’ to Canada. % 

The third justification for the apology should be given to the 1400-odd 
Sikhs (read South Asians, Indians, Hindoo, Punjabis, etc.) who were still living in 
Canada (specifically British Columbia). They are the people who were humiliated 


30. Nine Members of Parliament spoke during the debate. 
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the most in all this. They were accused of radicalism, branded as smugglers and 
accused of being unpatriotic citizens. They were spied upon, cajoled and ridiculed. 
They had to spend thousands of dollars to feed their disallowed guests, hire lawyers 
(who all conspired amongst themselves and the judiciary). The total cost they 
incurred was about $784,000 (1914 dollars) - inclusive of wages lost ($320,000), 
lawyers ($80,000), food and water ($40,000), Charter ($44,000), commercial 
loss ($300,000) - or $16,714,880 (current dollars). 

The Agriculture Minister Burrell assured that the community will be 
reimbursed for their losses but that too was denied. Clougston, another bigoted 
specimen of a civil servant consociated the findings and justified denial of monetary 
compensation to the Sikh Canadians of Canada. 

Additionally, by rendering an apology to a Gadri Babey paiticipants PM 
Harper has associated and consigned the 376 passengers of the Komagata Maru 
to the Gadr (Mutiny) movement. These were loyal soldiers of the crown probably 
receiving a pension or jagir from the British government for service and loyalty. 

Also, there is blood on the hands of the Canadian government. For it was 
the Canadian government who fed the British officials in India that the returning 
passengers were hardened einti-British radicals. And above all convinced them 
(the British in India) that Gurdit Singh, the charterer of the Komagata Maru, was 
a gadarite. 

The haunting question is: if apologies can be given to the Aboriginals, 
Acadians, Black Loyalists, Chinese, Japanese, Ukrainians, Italians, Jews and 
Doukhobors then why not to the Sikhs? And, it is not that the government does 
not know the procedure ! ! 

The second element of the apology demand package is the monument. As 
mentioned above, two plaques and an open air exhibit have been placed in and 
around the Bumard Inlet but just like the apology these items are also out of place. 

The third component of the apology should be an educational perpetuity. A 
continuing school of immigration policy need to be established in the name of the 
Komagata Maru. 

This is the apology demand. And the quest to accomplish this continues. 
This is the story of the Komagata Maru. 



WHAT THE GHADAR MOVEMENT OWED 
TO THE NAMDHARI MOVEMENT 

Swaran Singh ^anehi* 

The year 2013 is being celebrated as the centenary year of the Ghadar 
Movement launched from United States of America by those Indians, dominated 
by the Punjabi Sikhs, who had been forced by the poverty caused after the 
annexation of Punjab to the British rule to migrate to the foreign lands in search of 
green pastures and who had organized the Ghadar Party in April 1913, in USA 
with determination of liberating India from the British yoke by an armed revolution. 
Hardly any movement launched for the national liberation from the British yoke in 
India would have destined to survive all sorts of hardships for one and a half 
centuiy and that had influenced in one manner or other almost every subsequent 
provincial or the national t- jvement as the Namdhari or the Kuka Movement, as it 
has been popularized by the historians, has the distinction of having done. It was 
the first systematically organized body founded by Satguru Ram Singh, with a 
latent political objective shrouded by the socio-religious reforms, at such a time 
when nobody could muster courage to raise his head against so great a power, 
following the annexation of Punjab and preceding the first shot of the first war of 
Indian independence in the words of Karl Marx was fired on 10"' May 1857. 

The Ghadar movement had been launched by the Indian Association of Asia 
Pacific Coast under the aegis ofthe Ghadar Party organized inApril 1913 in USA, 
guided and inspired by Lala Hardyal ,wlth its Headquarters at San Francisco(USA) 
by those Indians dominated by Punjabi Sikhs, who had been forced by the poverty 
caused mainly by the policies adopted by the British rulers, to migrate to foreign 
lands in search of green pastures; but the independent atmosphere there coupled 
with the segregating attitude and taunting by the white Americans and Canadians, 
had determined first of all to get the Mother India freed through armed revolution. 
The foundation of the Ghadar Party was precipitated by the aggravation of the 
same policies and politico-economic situations in Punjab as had led to the 
organization of the N.'imdhari Movement about half a century ago. Naturally, the 
Party was constituted by the same sections ofthe society, i.e. the peasants, artisans 
and the poor. 

Satguru Ram Singh knew that the poor and the peasants make an organization 
a mass movement which is a pre-requisite for success in noble aim. Such were 
the people who were first attracted towards him due to his social reforms. The 


• V.iLI’.O. Shahpur, Via Phillaur, Distt. Jalandhar. 
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most comprehensive but inapprehensive report regarding the constituents of the 
Namdhari Movement was submitted by Major Perkins, the District Superintendent 
of Police, posted at Ludhiana, who had reported as early as in 1 866 that “ converts 
are chiefly made from Juts, Tirkhan, Chumars, and Muzbees, very few are obtained 
from and amongst Khuttrees, Bralimins, Bunneas...” The similar was the report 
of Mr Kinchant, from Gurdaspur district who added that the majority from Tirkhan, 
Lohar, Libanee, Saynee, Bhattee, Khulal, Jhewara and the lower order of the Juts, 
were included in the adherents of the sect while Captain Menzies, District 
Superintendent of Police at Amritsar mentioned Tirkhans, Aroras, and Jhuthras as 
castes amongst which the doctrines are gaining grounds. Captain Parsons, District 
Police chief at Ambala said that all converts are only obtained from the poor 
classes.' “Undoubtedly, the rich, land lords or Sikh Chiefs too followed the suit at 
a later stage which had become a matter of much concern for the new rulers.”^ 

The Namdhari Movement had its impact on the Ghadar Party too that owed 
much to the former. The main and primary source of Ghadarites’ knowledge 
about the Namdhari efforts seems to have been Baba Sohan Singh Bhakna who 
had been a staunch follower of the Namdhari saint Baba Kesar Singh and had 
devoted twelve years of his youth to the Movement prior to his migration to USA 
in search of livlihood and becoming the founder President of the Ghadar Party 
there.’ The company and sfermons of Baba Kesar had worked wonders on the 
followers. As all the Namdharis were believed to be inimical towards the British, 
saint Kesar Singh was very much cautious, politically awakened and spiritually 
enlightened who had discarded away the offer made by the Deputy Commissioner, 
Mr. King of Amritsar to help the saint by giving a big piece of land ostensibly to 
help the former in running his free kitchen. Refusal by Baba Kesar Singh implied 
that he did not require a piece as the Indians were the owners of the entire land^ 
and they do not recognize the British as the legitimate rulers of India. 

Expressing his gratitude for saint Kesar Singh, Baba Bhakna himself admitted 
that without his company he would have died as an immoral and unknown person. 
In his carelessly immoral life “this second reforming stage came with the company 
of Baba (Kesar Singh)’” “The life which I am enjoying now a days, is all due to 
the kindness of that great soul, otherwise those foes in form of friends would 
have perished me.”® It would not therefore be an exaggeration to conclude that 
Baba Bhakna was not initiated into religious moral life only but was imparted 
primary lessons in politics too by Baba Kesar Singh. 

The Namdharis, though in their daily life, were guided by the injunctions 
given by the Sikh Gurus enshrined in the Holy Granth, yet they were believed to 


1. Memo on Kukas,19.1.I867.NAI. 

2. Memo on Ram Singh by Macnabb, dated 4.11.1871. 

3. Sohan Singh Bhakna, in Ghadar Lehar di Kahani, Jalandhar, 2002, p.l2. 

4. Satjug Weekly.Sri Bhaini Sahib, special issue on saints, 1996Bk. 

5. Sohan Singh Bhakna, Jhvan .S'artg/-flm,Jullundur, 1968, p.22. 

6. Ibid., p.25. 
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have followed the socio-political philosophy of the tenth Sikh Guru, Guru Gobind 
Singh in their political fight against the new rulers of India. The active members 
of the Ghadar Party too had adopted the same line. All their actions during the 
struggle had been guided by and in conformity to the above mentioned ideology. 
The Namdhari Movement had its multipronged impact on the Ghadar Movement 
as many aspects of the fight against the aliens by the former were adopted by the 
latter; the first being the social reforms coupled with the interest in religion. The 
alcoholic drinking, the beverage of the generality, was a social expensive curse 
leading inter alia eventually to the economic penury. The Namdhari leader had 
introduced prohibition amongbis followers, ’due to both the religious injunctions 
and the social vice, which was implemented in the sect very strictly. Lala Hardyal, 
the founder, and GD.Kumar, a leading figure in the Ghadar Party too deemed it 
necessary to get the Indian immigrants rid this vice® though the directions were 
confined to advice devoid of strictness of religious injunction. 

As the Namidharis had adopted the socio-political philosophy laid down by 
the Sikh Gurus in general and by Giiru Gobind Singh in particular, so the Ghadar 
party had also made the same their ideal. The Namdharis were made dare-devils 
from the very beginning. According to the British officials, their initiation verse 
had been: 

First consent to death 
Give' up the desire to live. 

Become the dust of the earth 
Then come to me. ® 

The British official, Mr.Kinchant had observed, though it was partially 
true, that they believed that Gobind Singh’s Granth is the only true one. . . and 
Gobind Singh is the only Guru’. Actually the Sikhs, up to the beginning of the 
nineteenth century equally revered both the Adi and the Dasam Granth no 
Gurmata was passed at biannual assembly of the Sikhs at Amritsar until both the 
scriptures were brought in the congregation." Moreover, the sacred hymns 
composed by the tenth Guru and contained in the Dasam Granth were prescribed 
for the preparation of the Amrit (nectar) administration of which still is a 
precondition for an individual to be initiated into the Sikh fold. 

The Namdharis were enjoined upon to include into their daily prayers certain 
compositions by the tenth Guru with more emphasis on Ode to Chandi — ^the 
goddess of war. They at certain occasions did perform the Horn or yajna by 
reading that composition. The officials were most apprehensive over the latter 
invocation because of their belief that such a yajnax?, performed aiming at achieving 
a specific important target and had preceded the foundation of the Khalsa by Guru 

7. Major Perkins, Memorandum on Kukas, 20.1.1868. 

8. Harish Puri, Ghadar Movement, Amritsar, p. 44. 

9. Holy Granth, ^.\\Q2. 

10. Mr. ICinchant, Narrative on the Kuka Sect, 19-1-1867. 

11. Malcolm, John, Sketch of the Sikhs, London, 1812, p.l20. 
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Gobind Singh in 1699 too. . .it is to be remarked that the goddess Chandi, whose 
name is said to have been specially invoked at the Raipur meeting, is the goddess 
specially invoked by Guru Gobind Singh, who invoked her before he organized 
the Sikh fraternity, and is believed by Sikhs to be the genuine through whose 
influence he obtained his power and success.”'^ 

The Ghadarites too were inspired by the Sikh scriptural writings, including 
those epic compositions by tenth Guru, pertaining to bravery, dignified death, to 
fight the enemy tooth and nail in the battle-field and never to budge from their 
stand or flee from the battle field. As a matter of fact, one of the three things the 
Ghadar movement wielded as weapons for the development of the movement and 
furtherance for the cause was religion itself, specifically the Sikh religion.'^ 

The battle drum is beat in the mind’s sky, and the taiget (of the heart) is 
pierced through. 

The (God’s) hero hath descended upon (the life’s) battle-field, yea, now is 
the time to strike. 

The ( God’s) hero is he who fighteth for the oppressed, 

And though battered into bits, he abandoneth not the fight. 

Guru Gobind Singh is regarded the first Sikh Guru to convert his followers 
from doves into hawks by imparting the political philosophy which had utterly 
transformed the Sikhs and which the Ghadar Party had adopted as its ideal; 
aforesaid one being the common in both the scriptures. 

The first was regarding one’s keen interest in fighting the battle: 

Best is his life in this world 

Who repeateth God’s Name, with his mouth. 

And meditateth the war in his heart. 

The determination of the soldier to fight in the battle field unto his last and never 
to budge even when the death is certain for the cause was the other command of 
Guru Gobind Singh. The stanza composed by him in this context is repeatedly 
quoted by every writer on this topic: 

O God! Grant me this boon. 

That I swerve not ever from 
Thy righteous path 
That fear overtakes me not 
When I fight my enemies, 

And,yea, when I fight, I fight to win! 

That 1 am instructed by no one, but 
My own higher mind, 

That 1 crave over to sing Thy praise. 


12. From Secretary to Govt, of Punjab to Inspector General of Police, Punjab, dated 28.8.1872. 

13. Kesar Singh, Ghadar Lehar di Kavita, Patiala, 1995, p.51. 
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And when cometh the evening of my life, 

I die fighting in the thick of holy war! 

The third pertained to the armed war. It was justified by Guru Gobind Singh as a 
last resort when all other efforts had failed. The Ghadarites had realised that the 
peaceful and non-violent means adopted by some nationalists including the Indian 
National Congress had failed in Indians’ struggle for national liberation. It convinced 
them for an armed revolution and this idea is found in almost all the writings 
including the poetry composed by the Ghadarites. Guru Gobind Singh had said; 
The use of arms is justified 

When all other means have exhausted. 

Some Ghadarite poets went to the extent of taunting their loyal Sikh brethren 
for tainting the Sikh religion by shirking from performing a Sikh cause of bravery 
by joining the armed revolt being contemplated by the former. They exhorted to 
die a brave death in the struggle against the enemy. They also talk of ousting the 
British by thrashing them with shoes as the same time they put the question to the 
co-religionists as to why they were shirking of rising with the double-edged sword 
(Khanda) in their hands which the : , Guru had enjoined them to take and 

paradoxically admit themselves to f Sikhs (followers) of Guru Gobind Singh?'* 
The fourth one is regarding the treatment to be meted out to the perfidious 
or uncooperative with the fighters or the revolutionaries or had turned approvers 
or traitors or police informers. Guru Gobind Singh himself had treated such 
Sikhs at hiS Headquarters namely Anandpur and had expelled those who had not 
fought with him in the battle of Bhangani . He even discloses that some of the 
perfidious men died a dog’s (cursed) death: 

Those in the battle who didn’t fight, 

Were ousted from homes, out of sight."* 

The Ghadarites too, in the course of their campaigns had realized that the 
traitors, approvers or the police informers were playing havoc to the national 
cause. They following the precedent set by the tenth Guru, too adopted the above 
mentioned line and decided to take stern action against such black sheep. In a 
meeting held at a deserted well between the village Sanghwal and Beas, the 
Ghadarites had decided to first warn the traitors to mend their ways. In case the 
warning did not produce the desired result, let the nose and ears of the offender 
be severed. That was followed by the murders of approvers, police informers 
or the traitors. 

The secrecy paves the way for success of any political and secret movement 
by which the leaders escape the aquiline eyes of the authorities that prolongs the 
life of their organisation. Satguru Ram Singh knew the importance of it and had 
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tried his best to maintain it. He had devised his own communication system 
Icnown as the Kuka Postal Service which, according to Bhai Parmanand, had been 
quicker and safer in comparison to the official one. It had astonished and bewildered 
even the much astute British rulers. This invention saved not only the time but 
also the secrets of the organisation and escaped the intrusion by intelligence agencies 
as well as censorship of its communications. That was why the rebellious or 
‘Unusual nature’ of Satguru Ram Singh was noticed, for the first time, on 5**’ 
April 1 863 by Mr.Macnabb, the Deputy Commissioner of Sialkot who had reported 
that he ‘obeyed no Hakim’ ^'notwithstanding the fact that the Movement had been 
launched about six years ago. 

“Kukas, or as they are sometimes called the Sant Khalsa-have a private post 
of their own which appears to be admirably organized. Confidential letters are 
circulated much in the Scottish bygone days. A Kuka, on the arrival at his village 
another of the same sect with a dispai,v'\ at once leaves off whatever work he 
may be engaged upon, if in the midst of a repast, not another morsel is eaten, he 
asks no question, but, taking the missive, starts off at a run and conveys it to the 
next relief, or to its destination. Important communications are sent verbally, and 
are not committed to writing. In carrying messages they are said by Major Perkins 
to make great detours to avoid Grand Trunk Road.”^^ 

The Ghadarite poets’ stress on organizing secret societies^’ to carry on the 
preparation for the armed revolt notwithstanding, the leaders unfortunately could 
not fully attend to this need which led the party ultimately to failure of its plan at 
the hands of intruders, informers and traitors. 

The Namdharis, opposed to British legal system, had established their own 
courts to settle the disputes instead of lodging the cases in the British courts thus 
saving the poor man from a cumbersome lengthy judicial system, his hard earned 
money and precious time. The inferiority of the British legal system to that of the 
Indian was admitted even by Sir Michael O’Dwyre who analysed the reasons 
behind the popularity of the Indian system amongst the natives.'^'' Suba Gyana 
Singh alias Rattan Singh used to decide or settle the disputes of his co-religionists 
out of the official courts which irked the authorities and was the real reason 
behind his implication in the Raikot Butcher Murder Case of 1871 eventually 
executed at Ludhiana on 26"' November the same year. Satguru Ram Singh himself 
too heard the cases. It all smacked the establishment of a parallel government. 
The Namdharis had given the title of a Tham (police station) to the village Futhehwal 
and that of the district to the village Kukker, both in Tehsil Ajnala of District 
Amritsar. 
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The Namdhari Movement had reached its acme in 1872 with the attacks on 
fort of Malaud and the State of Malerkotla resulting in the blowing away of 65 
rebels in two consecutive days on 1 7*'' and 1 8"' January 1 872, by two civilian 
officers without legal sanctions from the higher authorities or even without a 
semblance of any trial, with the cannon requisitioned from the neighbouring Sikh 
states of Patiala, Nabha and Jind. Consequently, the founder Satguru Ram Singh 
and his most influential lieutenants were deported under section III of a draconian 
Bengal Regulation of 1 8 1 8, which was originally not meant to be used in any state 
except the north west frontier.^* This perhaps was the largest number of the 
politically ‘dangerous people’ arrested at a single place and time and deported as 
State Prisoners to different distant places in India and abroad during Indian national 
freedom struggle. 

The government propagated that the Namdhari Movement had been crushed 
though it seemed to be hallucinated as it continued to receive reports of a new 
rebellion which the Namdharis were contemplating to start from some scattered 
places As a matter of fact, this Movement survived all the odds and ends and 
surprisingly enough, it seems to be the sole Movement in the history of India’s 
struggle for freedom to have celebrated its sesquicentennial anniversary in 2007. 
For the same reason, it seemed to be the only one that has its impact on almost 
all subsequent religio-socio-political movements in the country. The Ghadar 
movement provides the most conspicuous example in this context. 

The majority of the members or supporters of the Ghadar Party had been 
Punjabis and the Sikhs. They therefore thought of erecting their temples called 
Gurdwaras to fulfil their religious obligations with a view to kill two birds with 
one stone. These Gurdwaras could provide the revolutionaries not only a proper 
meeting place but could keep the proceedings secrets in the guise of religious 
deliberations as well. It had been such an invention that enormously helped the 
development of the Party and movement as well. 

The first attempt of the revolutionaries therefore had been the establishment 
of their Gurdwaras in America and Canada started with the construction of a 
double storied Gurdwara at Vancouver which was inaugurated on 19”' January 
1 908 that became the centre of the Indian revolutionary movement. It was a point 
of Indians’ gatherings where they were provided the facility of meetings and 
discussions on the matters of common interests and of taking decisions thereon.^ 

It was used by all Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs for political gatherings. A 
known revolutionary, Shri Munsha Singh Dukhi used to disclose to this author 
that during the entirety of his stay in USA he used to deliver a revolutionary 
speech in the underground hall of the Gurdwara on each Saturday while on the 
Sunday he would speak on some religious theme which too usually had the 
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revolutionary overtones.^’ In other words, the political discussions were shrouded 
in religious deliberations with a view to escape the official attention. This Gurdwara 
housed the offices of both the “United India League and Khalsa Diwan Society.” 
The erection of this Gurdwara encouraged the Punjabi immigrants so much that a 
movement had started for the construction of Gurdwaras by the immigrant Punjabis 
abroad. 

The foundation of the Namdhari Movement had proceeded by the meditations 
by its founder for about a year. Surprisingly enough, we find the same type of 
exercises done by the leaders of the Ghadar Party before formally founding the 
Party or launching the movement. They took equal interest in their scriptural 
reading and knowledge. The Maratha youth, Vishnu Ganesh Pingley, who had 
migrated to USA for higher studies where he was influenced by the Ghadar 
Movement and ultimately was hanged at Lahore, had learnt by heart all the 18 
chapters of Shri Bhagwat Gita^- which is regarded an epitome of religio-political 
philosophy. 

Lala Hardyal- a Punjabi Hindu and the founder of the Party in USA, himself 
had previously been a religious person who contemplated on founding a new 
religion on the model of Budha. He had been eating boiled grain, sleeping on bare 
floor and spending his time in meditation in a secluded place.^’ He cherished the 
search for spiritual fulfilment associated with the traditional Indian holy man.’'* 
The next example was provided by Karam Singh of Daulatpur who was so deeply 
devoted to his meditations that he had purchased a piece of land in front of the 
Gurdwara at Abboterse Ford where he built an underground secluded room for 
his meditations where he used to avail every moment on meditations in his spare 
time between his duty at the mill and the Party work.” 

Bhai Randhir Singh of Narangwal, a life prisoner in the Ghadar movement 
along with his 19 associates, was conspicuous for his punctuality in observing 
his religious principles while even undergoing rigorous imprisonment in different 
jails. 

He fully maintained the Sikh code of religious conduct including those related 
to food and drinks, meditations and congregating even during his Jail-life. Regarding 
the dress code, his determination to wear the clothes which a Sikh is supposed to 
have, had forced the government to amend the Jail manual and to provide him the 
clothes as per his requirement. ” As far as the food was concerned, he was first 
to follow the Namdhari State Prisoners to have the ration and to prepare his own 
food in every Jail wherever he was shifted. He was known for his miraculous 
powers attained through meditations. 
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One of his associates, Kripa Singh Lang Majari(Hoshiarpur) had attained 
such supernatural powers that he could foresee any abnormal eyent or some 
events destined to happen in future. The public massacre at Jalliah Wala Bagh by 
General Dyre at Amritsar had taken place on 13*'' April 1919. Kirpa Singh had 
retold the whole tragedy sitting in Hazari Bagh jail on the morning of 14"’ while the 
news through the papers reached there on lb"* . The jail staff was surprised as to 
how he could gain that information in advance. 

The Namdhari Movement has influenced many revolutionaries in many 
ways. An interesting feature of this movement is that more a revolutionary ardently 
devoted to the national struggle through the Ghadar Party greater he became 
admirer of the sacrifices made by the Namdharis and more influenced by their 
organizational programmes. Bhagat Singh is regarded as the intellectual ebullient 
figure amongst them. He had been all praise for them, their manners and actions. 
The most interesting aspect of his evaluation is that he unlike the officials or the 
majority of the historians saw ‘failure’ of the Movement at any point as the political 
tactics. “The history of the Kuka Movement has not yet reached the masses. 
None has thought of giving importance to it. We show negligence by neglecting 
the Kukas. They would laugh even in front of the cannon mouth and would 
reverberate the sky with shouts of Sat Sri Akal. Not even a line of affliction, 
anxiety or remorse did appear on their faces,” was his observation.’® Perhaps the 
heaviest blow, a patriot could give to those vested interests who tried to calumniate 
the Namdharis as well as to ignore their sacrifices. 

Shachinder Nath Sanyal was another Ghadarite who devoted a greater part 
of his life to the cause of armed revolution in Punjab. He was also much impressed 
by the Namdharis. “It is doubtful,” he observed, “if after the great revolt of 1857, 
the high scale on which preparations were made for the armed revolt by the 
Ghadarites could have been made by any other with the exception of that of the 
Namdharis.’’ 

The sacrifices made by the Namdharis were recalled to remind or to rouse 
the slumbering compatriots in twentieth century. In one of the issue of Ghadar di 
Goonj, a question was put to such people in the following words; 

“Baba Ram Singh deported to Andamans (though it was incorrect due to public 
ignorance caused by the secrecy maintained by the government regarding the 
place of confinement of Satguru Ram Singh), and the Kuka brave men blown 
away from cannon mouths. Tell us now what to do? Are we to die by getting hit 
by the boots of the Englishmen? Are you still leading an enjoyed life ? Come, let us 
become martyrs!’”® 

The Ghadarite poets cited the example of the revolutionary preparations 
made by the Namdharis. This great maiden attempt had inspired them most: 
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Kukas had gather’d the masses in Punjab, 

Ram Singh became the head 

All preparations for revolution were fully made, 

All were well prepared for uprising.. . . 

Children,women and men in thousands. 

Bled profusely for sake of motherland.'" 

This aspect of impact is very strange that has remained hitherto unexplored. 
At certain times, the nature plays wonders through its supernatural faculties. 
When a holy soul sits to congregate, the entire surrounding environment is charged 
with such a solemnity and a pin drop silence which separates that region from the 
other world. This phenomenon is inexplicable as we observe in the manners of 
mystics. 

One way of the aforesaid theory worked on the revolutionaries of twentieth 
century. The tentacles of the Namdharis’ Movement had covered the entire province 
of Punjab and the roots had been struck very deep. The districts of Sialkot, 
Amritsar and Hoshiarpur showed a considerable number of Namdharis during 
19"> century. Many of such villages may be traced which were known as the 
Kukas’ village in the British records and which later on produced the patriots or 
revolutionaries of various hues including the Ghadarites. 
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TRAGEDY OF KOMAGATA MARU 

Buta Singh Sekhon* 

The episode of Komagata Maru deserves sincere attention as it emerged as 
an initiative force to motivate the subjects to fight for their rights and dues. It 
opened up new ways which gave acceleration to the freedom struggle . Initially 
started for helping poor fellows, it changed its form withtthe passage of time. The 
concerned paper is based on the objective of highlighting the causes and impacts 
of this Episode which comprises its Departure, Arrival and Delay. An attempt has 
also been made to bring forward the starting of legal actions and other problems. 

Komagata Maru,‘ a literary word of Japanese language has become a 
synonymous of word independence and urged independence uprising in Indian 
minds all over the world during pre - independent period of India. It was the 
period of early decades of 20“' century, when the freedom loving Indians started 
feeling that they could not for a long withstand the jokes of chains and bondages 
of racial discrimination and political slavery of the British government^. Some 
incidents of Indian freedom struggle gave this struggle large expansion. Tragedy 
of Komagata Maru provided a new direction to freedom struggled 

Within the British Empire the main class of people who were not British 
subjects were the rulers of native states formally under the protection of the 
British Crown and their peoples. Many such smaller states, especially in India, 
were for most practical purposes administered by the imperial government, but 
the sovereignty of all rested in their rulers and not in the British Crown and all 
such persons are considered to have born outside sovereignty and allegiance of 
the Crown, so were known as British Protected Persons'*. 

In order to check the entry of Indians into Canada, the Canadian authorities 
prohibited the entry of all those emigrants who did not possess $ 200 and had not 
made a “continuous journey” from India to Canada. This order caused hardships 
not only for persons intending to go to Canada, as there was no direct steamship 

* DIET, Ahmedpur (Mansa). Email : bsekhonl@gmail.com 

1 . Komagata Maru was a steamship owned by the Shinyei Kisen Goshi Kaisya of Japan. She was 
built as a cargo ship in 1890 and had previously been known as both S.S. Stubbenhuk and S.S. 
Sicilia while sailing for two different German owners. She was later renamed Heian Maru. She 
was acquired by the Shinyei Kisen Goshi Kaisya company in 1913. The company was owned 
by four/five individuals who possessed one other ship. She was renamed the Komagata Maru. 
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service between India and Canada, but also it made extremely difficult for the 
visitors of the wives and children of Indian settlers in Canada. The Indian immigrants 
employed all means to persuade the Canadian Government to withdraw that order. 
Some immigration organizations arranged deputations to the authorities for the 
purpose apparently with no effect^ 

At this juncture one Gurdit Singh* happened to visit Hong Kong. In a 
Gurdwara at Hong Kong, he found that a large number of Sikhs were keen to go 
to Canada but they were not in a position to do so because of Canadian immigration 
rules that strictly banned the entry of the East Indians in Canada.^ 

He spoke in Gurdwara and warmly espoused the cause of the Ghadar 
which was circulating thorough the Sikh Colony. After his presentation many 
Sikhs who were looking for a ship to Canada, approached him for help. He took 
it as an act of patriotism which would win him recognition among Nationalists in 
India.® It was under the circumstances that he planned for the chartering out a 
ship for taking the Punjabis to Canada. Gurdit Singh was inspired and encouraged 
by many people from India and Canada®. On February 13, he put out a prospectus 
announcing that he would charter a Chinese boat from Calcutta to Vancouver.'® 

Gurdit Singh sold his Malayan business and initiated talks with shipping 
agents at first advocating them to issue tickets to Punjabis. However, he quickly 
learned as many frustrated passengers already had that shipping companies were 
refusing to sell direct tickets from Calcutta to Vancouver. He forced to conclude 
that the only solution was to charter a ship. He came to Calcutta seeking to hire a 
ship from there but found few offers by shipping companies. By then he had 
started a campaign to advertise his new venture by dispatching posters to Punjab, 
Calcutta and prominent Gurdwaras in the Far East announcing the information of 
Guru Nanak Shipping Company to take passengers to Canada." When he returned 
to Hong Kong , he brought his seven year old son Balwant Singh with him. Both 
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of his wives had already died. Earlier an English firm Jordan Co., was going to let 
him have a ship called Kutsang at $9000 a month, but backed out when he came 
around to sign the papers. He was certain that the British Government was 
responsible for it . Eventually he found a ship named Komagata Maru in Hong 
Kong owned by a Japanese company and deal signed a charter on 24”' March 
1914 with its owner’s agent Mr. Bunefor six months against a payment of$11000 
per month.” 

Gurdit Singh met Claud Severn, the Colonial Secretary, a man he had known 
as a District Magistrate in Selangor state fifteen years earlier. Severn wanted to 
know what the Sikh hoped to accomplish and Gurdit Singh said that his only 
desire was to help his fellow countrymen and co- religionists; he had no political 
purpose.” 

Komagata Maru started from Hong Kong with 165 passengers on board. It 
picked up 1 1 1 passengers from Shanghai where it reached on April 8, and reached 
Moji on 14 April. From Moji it picked 86 men and stopped at Yokohama on 28 
April, and took on board 14 passengers, thus totaling 376 passengers were on the 
Komagata Maru. There were 340 Sikhs, 12 Hindus and 24 Muslims on the ship.” 
The ship arrived at Victoria on 2 1 May and after preliminary inspection, it preceded 
Vancouver’s Burrand Inlet on 23 May. Word of the ship’s approach reached Canada 
and newspapers picked up the story. ‘The Province ’ newspaper headlined its 
report “Boat loads of Hindus on the way to Vancouver”. To white Canadians, it 
seems, all Indians were Hindus. Other headlines referred to a “Hindu invasion””. 
The Times London commented that “Asia is knocking and knocking persistently 
at the door of Western America”. ” It was observed that this Journey was absolutely 
according to the terms of the Canadian Government and Gurdit Singh said, “So 
no power on earth can stop us in Vancouver.” Canadian .authorities were alerted 
and waiting. They knew Gurdit Singh’s name although not much else about him, 
and they had seen and translated one of his advertisements or placards which an 
informant, cultivated by Hopkinson , an immigration inspector and interpreter, 
had taken from the Gurdwara in Vancouver.'* 

Canadian and British Columbia authorities refused permission for the 
passengers to leave the ship, saying it had not arrived via direct passage from 
India and most of the passengers did not have $200 required to enter British 
Columbia. The Indian immigrates both in Canada and U.S. A. were furios at callous 
attitude of Canadian and British Government. Meanwhile a Shore Committee had 
been formed with Hassan Rahim and Sohan Lai Pathak . Protest meetings were 
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held in Canada and U.S.A. One was held in Dominion Hall, Vancouver and it was 
resolved that if the passengers were not allowed off, Indo-Canadians should follow 
them back to India to start a rebellion (or Ghadar). '®Gurdit Singh told that he and 
his men had gone on a longer strike believing that the Canadians would take note 
but they -were quite unconcerned . Hopkinson was able to strike a neutral pose he 
did not give an inch yet came away with $10 gold piece and 18 sterling from the 
old man’s purse. But after that arrangements were made to provide food to all the 
passengers. It was found that Gurdit Singh , an old man was completely in control, 
deeply respected and trusted by all but two or three on board. A British Government 
agent who infiltrated the meeting wired London and Ottawa to tell them that 
supporters of Ghadar Party were on the ship. The Shore Committee raised $22000 
as an installment on chartering the ship. They also launched a test case legal battle 
under J.Edward Bird's Legal Counsel in the name of Munshi Singh, one of the 
passengers. On July 6, the full bench of the B.C. Court of Appeal gave a unanimous 
judgement that under new order-in- council, it had no authority to interfere with 
the decision of the Department of Immigration and Colonization. The Japanese 
Captain was relieved off duty by the angry passengers, but the Canadian 
government ordered the harbour tug Sea Lion to push the ship out of sea. On July 
1 9, the angry passengers mounted an attack. The next day the Vancouver 
newspaper The Sun reported; “Howling masses of Hindus showered policemen 

with lumps of coal and bricks it was like standing underneath of coal 

Clute.” The government also mobilized HMCS Rainbow, a former Royal Navy 
Ship under the command of commander Hose, with troops from the 1 1"’ “Regiment 
Irish Fusiliers of Canada”, 72"'* “Regiment Seaforth Highlanders of Canada” and 
the 6**’ regiment “ The Duke of Connaughts’s Own Rifles” . In the end, only 20 
passengers were admitted to Canada. The ship was turned around and forced to 
deport for Asia. The KomagataMaru left the Canadian waters on 23 July, 1914 
after two full months struggle in the harbour^'. Gurdit singh recalled his thoughts 
on passage of Komagata Maru to Vancouver and its forced return as follows: 
“Humiliated and dishonoured we were sent back, there existed in our breasts a ray 
of hope that when once in India and real facts are laid before the Indian 
government- we would be redressed . But fate was folding a different cup for us 
at Budge Budge If the passengers were disappointed by their failed mission and 
looked forward to get off the ship and places they had boarded from, they stood 
for a bigger surprise and shock. As the ship reached Yokohama on 16 August, 
Gurdit Singh received a letter from Hong Kong government forbidding any 
passenger’s landing in the colony. Thus owners of the ship instructed the captain 
to take the ship to Kobe, arriving there on 21 August. At Kobe, Jawahar Mai 
Mansukhani, along with his brother Narain Das, offered help to passengers in 
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many ways. Passengers went to the British consul in Kobe, while Gurdit Singh 
arranged a meeting with ship's owner Mr. Sato. The British consul wired 
Government of India regarding the fate of passengers, which approved the fares 
and advised the ship’s destination at Madras. But as passengers insisted, the 
destination was changed to Calcutta. Gurdit Singh also refutes the Komagata 
Maru committee’s allegations that the British consul gave 9000 yen to him, 
clarifying that this was accepted by the Secretary of Passengers’ Committee, Mr. 
Mir Mohammed Khan^^. Piles of garbage and debris lay on the decks of 
Komagatamaru. Hopkinson reported that ship was ripe for an Epidemic but nothing 
was done to clean it due to lack of funds.“ 

As the ship was due at Hong Kong on 25 August, its charterers from 
Vancouver had dispatched Bhai Sudh Singh with powers of attorney to take charge 
of the ship. But the Hong Kong government issued prohibiting orders from entering 
its port. Had it been allowed to do so on 25 August, Gurdit Singh argues that there 
were full 38 days in which charters could use the ship as the term of charter party 
was to expire on 3 October, 1914. The ship arrived in Singapore on 16 September, 
here authorities again disallowed it to anchor and forcibly stopped it five miles out 
in the sea. By now passengers felt prisoners as the ship continued its journey 
towards Calcutta. As the ship sailed from Singapore, the Japanese crew sold 
some weapons to the passengers, as they no longer feared them. Gurdit Singh 
specifically ordered a search for any illegal material on board and issued a strict 
notice on the captain to this effect.^"' 

When the Komagata Maru entered the Bay of Bengal and stopped at Kalpi 
on 27 September its passengers were surprisingly greeted by several European 
officers assisted by Punjabi Policemen. Then the passengers were taken to a 
place called Budge Budge, a Calcutta suburb, and told they were being sent to 
Punjab on a special train. The suspected connections of the ship with the Ghadarites, 
the outbreak of the war and unemployment in Calcutta were most probably the 
excuses of the Bengal authorities to send them to Punjab. Many of the passengers 
did not want to go to Punjab. They had business to attend in Calcutta, some 
wished to look for work there and most importantly the passengers wanted to 
place ‘Guru Granth Sahib ’ which they had taken with them on their journey, in a 
Gurudwara in Calcutta. The British officials refused this request and repeated 
their insistence that all the passengers would be put on the train to the Punjab. 

However, only 62 passengers agreed to board the train, the rest refused and 
a serious scuffle took place between passengers and the police backed by military. 
After considerable use of military force passengers were over covered. As a 
lesult, two European (a police officer and a railway officer) , two Punjab police 
officers, two Indian residents of Budge Budge, and twenty Sikh passengers died; 
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while six Europeans and five Punjab police officers, a villager together twenty 
two Sikhs and one Mohammedan were injured. 213 persons were arrested while 
twenty eight passengers including Gurdit Singh managed to escape through the 
night.^^ 

The Government of India appointed a committee to enquire into the Budge 
Budge incident through a circular issued on 15 October, 1914. The committee 
consisted of Sir William Vincent, as chairman with members; Mr. H. Walmsley, 
Sir Bijoy Chand Mahtab, Maharajadhiraja of Burdwan, Mr. P.J Fagan and Sardar 
Daljeet Singh,with three ICS officers and two very loyal Indian members. It was 
forgone conclusion that committee will broadly endorse offical handling of the 
Komagata Maru passengers. The alone Sikh member, Diljeet Singh, the great 
uncle of Maharaja of Kapurthala was obviously placate the Sikh community. The 
committee submitted its report on 3 December, 1914. The report was formally 
released on 16 January, 1915. The committee declared the police not guilty and 
put the whole blame on the passengers of Komagata Maru.“ 

Balwant Singh, who had met Gurdit Singh in Moji in April 1914 and who 
had been arrested by American authorities at Somas. Some Eye witness accured 
him of advocating the murder of Malcolm Reid , Hopkins and Bela Singh. The 
Council Judged him a ring leader and he was hanged in Lahore in 1917. It was a 
fate that Gurdit Singh had reasons to fear.-’ 

Taking advantage of darkness during the Budge Budge clash Gurdit Singh 
managed to escape and leave Calcutta disguised as a Bengali Babu. For several 
years he lived in remote parts of Central and South Indian states and eventually 
appeared in a dramatic way at Nankana Sahib in November 1 92 1 and surrendered 
himself He was released on 28 February, 1922. Gurdit Singh was arrested again 
by the police on 7 March charged with “sedition”, and sentenced to 5 years 
imprisonment on 26 July, 1922. He was released in 1927. Almost completing 
ninety-fifth years of his life, the hero of Komagata Maru died on 24 July, 1954 
after a very strenuous and chequered career.’* 

A plaque commemorating the 75“'' anniversary of the departure of Komagata 
Maru was placed in the Sikh Gurudwara in Vancouver on July 23,1989. A stamp 
commemorating the 1 00"' anniversary of arrival of the Komagata Maru was released 
by Canada Post on May H' 2014.”On August 23, 2006 Canadian Prime Minister 
Mr. Stephen Harper made a speech at the Ghadri Babeyan Da Mela (festival of 
the Ghadar party) in Surrey, B.C. where he stated the government of Canada 
acknowledged the Komagata Maru incident and announced the government 
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commitment to “undertake consultations with Indo-Canadian community on how 
best to recognize this sad moment in Canada’s history.”^® 

On 23 May, 2008 the Legislative Assembly of British Columbia unanimously 
passed a resolution “that this legislative apologizes for the events of 23 May, 1914 
when 376 passengers of Komagata Maru in stationed off Vancouver harbour, 
were denied entry by Canada.The House regrets that the passengers, who sought 
refuge in our country and our Province, were turned away without benefit of the 
fair and impartial treatment befitting a society where people of all cultures are 
welcomed and accepted.” On 3 August, 2008 Prime Minister Stephen Harper 
appeared at the 13*'’ annual Ghadri- Babeyan Da Mela in Surrey, B.C., to issue an 
apology for Komagata Maru incident.^' 

The famous episode of the Komagata Maru occurred in 1914, was neither 
directly connected with the Ghadar Party nor was it an outcome of the efforts of 
the members of the Ghadar organization. The incident gave an impetus to the anti- 
British struggle being waged at that time in Canada, U.S.A. and the South- East 
Asian Islands .The Ghadar journals helped to give direction to the prevalent 
discontents and converted it into a united radical movement. These were some 
internal problems which were responsible for its failures. Paucity of funds, internal 
distrust, lack of proper organization were major causes. Actually Baba Gurdit 
Singh was not a trained leader. He took, initiative but he was unexperinced person 
in this regard. British Government was in strong position because all infrastructure 
was in their hands. Whatever the case may be this episode emerged as a factor 
which led to realize the Indians for participating in freedom struggle. 
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THE KOMAGATA MARU-THE VICTIM OF 
BRITISH INJUSTICE 

J.C. Mad an* 

The unfortunate voyage of the steamship "S.S. Komagata Maru " ' with 376 
Punjabis^ on board^from Hong Kong'* to Vancouver (Canada) and the incidents 
arising therefrom make a very important chapter in the history of national move- 
ment in general and of the Punjab in particular. The political aspects of the 
‘‘Komagata Maru" episode have already been dealt with by a number of writers. 
The main purpose of this paper, therefore, is to make an analytical study of certain 
socio-economic and legal aspects and to bring out how the British government 
threw all principles of Justice to winds in order to safeguard their imperialist and 
colonial interests. 

Socio-Economic and Racial Aspect 

With a view to appreciate the motive of the passengers on the Komagata 
Maru voyage to Canada, it is necessary to explain the historical background in the 
context of socio-economic and racial conflicts. In fact, these factors which were 
basically responsible for creating misunderstanding, suspicion and hostility in the 
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minds of Indians against the Britsh government, became sequel to the tragic epi- 
sode of the Komagata Maru. 

Generally speaking, Indians were never keen to emigrate in large numbers 
to foreign countries.^ It is at the beginning of the twentieth century that the Indians 
started emigrating to Canada and U.S.A. to seek remunerative employment. By 
1910 about 10,000 Indians had emigrated there; 90% of them were Sikhs and out 
of those 80% were retired soldiers.^ A number of Indians, especially the Punjabis, 
had been sent to British Columbia in Canada for agricultural work.^ 

Most of the immigrants had been induced either by the activity of certain 
steamship companies and their agents who exaggerated the opportunities of for- 
tune making in British Columbia,* or by certain Canadian business concerns who 
desired to get cheap labour. Likewise, the motive of the great majority of the 
intending emigrants on the Komagata Maru was to earn higher wages.’ Indians 
already resident in Vancouver had also persuaded them to emigrate to Canada in 
order to secure pecuniaiy advantages.” 

The Indian emigrants were not treated with justice or fairness. So long as 
they were useful to earn profits to their white employers they were wanted. But 
the moment their period of service was over they were looked upon as undesirable 
competitors." Added to this, racial conflicts and anti-Indian feelings came up on 
the surface. Even the white workers felt jealous and sore against the Indian immi- 
grants for their own reasons. The Indian workers were found more hard working 
and sincere. Their wages were lower than those hitherto paid to the white work- 
ers. The Indian immigrants were subjected to maltreatment and humiliation at the 
hands of Dominion Government of Canada who initiated measures for the exclu- 
sion of Indians as early 1907-08. The Indians had to face even racial riots and mob 
violence.'^ In addition to other restrictions, Canadian government issued an order 
under which the amount of money in possession required in the case of East 
Indian labourers upon landing was increased from 25 to 200 dollars.'* 

Such discriminatory restrictions upon immigration into Canada caused deep 
resentment amongst the people in India. The Indian National Congress took ex- 
ception to the “continuous journey clause”. To quote Congress : 

“The order in question has practically the effect of preventing 
any Indians not already settled there (in Canada), from going to 
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Canada, in as much as there is no direct steamship service be- 
tween the two countries, and the steamship companies refuse 
through booking, and further subject the present Indian settlers 
in Canada to great hardship by precluding them from bringing 
over their wives and children.”''' 

All representations to the Government of India did not bring any fruitful 
results. On the contrary, the Canadian immigration laws were made more stringent 
with a view to completely debar the Indians from emigrating to that Colony. The 
Order issued on 3 1 March 1914 stated that “in view of the present over crowded 
condition of the labour market” no artisan or labourer, skilled or unskilled, would 
be admitted in British Columbia till 30 Sept. 1914.'^ 

Legal Aspect 

The Komagata Maru episode had raised certain legal issues of momentous 
consequences. The Indians, being British subjects, had the statutory right of equal 
treatment throughout the British Empire in accordance with the Imperial Act of 
1858. However, with a view to thwart the efforts of the Indians emigrating to 
Canada, the Dominion Government of that British Colony passed an Act'® which 
contravened the very spirit of the Imperial Act. Surely this could not have been 
possible without the tacit approval of the British government. It would, therefore, 
be important to examine and thoroughly understand the legal aspect of the whole 
affair. The study would also reveal how the Canadian government imposed certain 
unjustified and discriminatory restrictions upon Indians intending to emigrate into 
Canada which was still a part of British empire. Thousands of Indians were 
exposed to unmerited humiliation and suffering, not for any fault on their part, but 
for their pluck, enterprise and loyalty to the British empire. 

Under Sec. 37 and 38 of the Immigration Act, the Governor General-in- 
Council of Canada was authorised to impose certain restrictions on immigration 
into Canada, Accordingly orders were issued on 9 May 1910'* which laid down 
inter alia that every Asiatic immigrant before he was allowed to enter Canada had 
to satisfy, except in particular cases, (a) that he had travelled by continuous jour- 
ney from his native country to Canada on a through ticket, (b) that he had 200 
dollars in his possession. 

A few months before the commencement of the Komagata Maru voyage 
two similar cases had taken place. In one case a batch of 56 Indians had reached 
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British Columbia in October 1913, by the Panama Maru vessel.-® They had com- 
plied with regulation^' requiring continuous passage but they were detained be- 
cause each of them did not possess 200 dollars in cash. The Canadian government 
allowed only 17 persons to land while others were detained for deportation. On 
appeal to the Court, Chief Justice Hunter ruled that the relevant order of the Gov- 
ernor General in Council was ultra vires because it had exceeded the powers 
conferred by Section 37 of the Immigration Act, and issued writs of habeas cor- 
pus to discharge the detained Indians. In another case, in Dec. 1913, a batch of 20 
Indians had arrived at Vancouver, of whom 14 were ordered to be deported but 
were subsequently released under a similar ruling of the court. The Canadian 
government thereafter issued fresh orders'^® by removing the flaws pointed out by 
the Court in earlier cases. The latest orders had the effect of imposing still greater 
restrictions on the Indians intending to emigrate to Canada. 

Under these circumstances Gurdit Singh, the charterer of the Komagata 
Maru , found in January 1 914 a number of Indians waiting, for years at their own 
expense, in a Hong Kong Gurdwara to go to Vancouver because of the restrictions 
imposed by the Canadian government. He was moved by the tyrannical attitude of 
the Canadian government which had resulted in great hardships for those stranded 
Indians. He resolved to take the intenuing emigrants to Vancouver under any cir- 
cumstances.-^' He was prepared to fight out the case in the Supreme Court of 
Vancouver to test the valid ity of the immigration regulations.^^ He was fully con- 
vinced on the basis of legal opinion he obtained from a leading firm of English 
solicitors,^® that there were “no restrictions upon the immigration by Indians from 
the Colony.”” He maintained that it was the right of Indians, as British subjects, to 
migrate anywhere in the British empire,” This belief was also based on the ruling 
given by Chief Justice Hunter in the cases cited above The action of the Hong 
Kong authorities in first refusing to allow the Komagata Maru to proceed on 
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voyage and subsequently granting permission, ^“clearly showed that there were no 
longer any legal restrictions.^' If the Colonial Government of Hong Kong, which 
was in constant touch with the Imperial Government as well as the Dominion 
Government of Canada,^- knew that the proposed voyage was illegal it "‘would 
have absolutely prohibited the vessel from leaving Hong Kong.”“ 

The most distressing part of the episode is that though the vessel was per- 
mitted to sail for Canada, yet it was not allowed to land at Vancouver. The whole 
thing appears to have been pre-planned. Probably under instructions from the 
British government, the Canadian authorities had already decided not to, allow the 
Indians to land, oh one pretext or the other. ^’All representations made to Imperial 
Government as well as to the Government of India to secure justice for the stranded 
passengers had proved futile. 

It would be Interesting to observe that the relevant laws and orders of the 
Canadian government relating to immigration were not only vague and ambiguous 
but also thoroughly discriminatory in character. The orders issued in May 1910 
and January 1914 should have been made equally applicable to all Asiatics. But the 
Japanese and Chinese were admitted into Canada as a matter of unquestioned 
right, despite the fact that they were not British subjects. Then why were the 
restrictions imposed oh Indians ? The apologists of the British Government had no 
explanation to offet as to why a faithful loyal and enterprising body of British 
subjects were restricted and humiliated in the British Empire, while aliens enjoyed 
better privileges. The Times of London and other contemporary British paper’s 
assertion that there was no discrimination in Canadian Law against ‘British Indi- 
ans’ only betrayed their ignorance.-’® 

The Canadian government contravened their own law by not allowing Gurdit 
Singh to land. As a merchant and charterer of a ship, he was immune from the 
disabilities attached to an immigrant (On the contraiy, he was kept a prisoner on 
board of the ship.”) Further the Canadian Immigration Act clearly provided that 
pending disposal of the case of any person detained under that Act, he might be 
released under a bond with security upon condition that such person would appear 
before a board of enquiiy.’* The question arises why was not Gurdit Singh re- 
leased especially when many Indians resident in Vancouver had offered security ? 
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Another act of gross injustice committed by the Canadian authorities was by not 
allowing J. Edward Bird, an advocate, to see Gurdit Singh on 4 June 1914 on 
professional duty.^® The Supreme Court of Canada ruled on 7 July 1914 that the 
new Orders-in-Council prevented it from interfering with the decisions of the 
Immigration Department.'*'’ That was the end of hope of getting justice and legal 
redress of the grievances of the Indians. 

The mockery of administration of Justice lies in the fact that the British 
government had no uniform legal policy. As far as Komagata Maru case was 
concerned, the Canadian government allowed Dr Raghunath Singh, his family and 
few others to land but the remaining passengers were not allowed without speci- 
fying what particular conditions of the Canadian Immigration laws were not ful- 
filled.'" The reality is that although all passengers on board were equally liable, yet 
Dr Raghunath Singh and his family were allowed because he was acting as an 
informer.'*^ Secondly, Gurdit Singh had refused to give a bribe of two thousand 
dollars demanded by W.C. Hopkinson, a C.l.D. Inspector, who had offered to get 
the passengers landed in Vancouver.'*^ If the Indians were not permitted to emi- 
grate to Canada then why were they not allowed to return to Hong Kong and to 
other places from where they had embarked the vessel ?'*'* If the Government of 
India wanted those passengers to return to Calcutta then why was a special 
ordinance"*^ promulgated so as to apply to Indians certain provisions of the For- 
eigners. Ordinance"*^ which were normally applicable to the foreigners coming to 
India ? It would be relevant to point out that such a derogatoiy measure was 
deliberately not brought before the Imperial Legislative Council for fear of adverse 
public reaction.'*^ Was it not unlawful apart from being humiliating to treat Indians 
as foreigners ? It was a sheer folly to subject the already harassed Indians, return- 
ing after great turmoil, to further indignation by conducting an organised search of 
their person as well as their cargo in the vessel. Again it was an act of great 
injustice to deny them freedom of movement even in their own country. All these 
irritating factors naturally infuriated the passengers who refused to yield to any 
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further pressure from the Government. Had the authorities concerned been just 
and fair to those mentally depressed Indians, the tragic events leading to Budge- 
Budge riots could have,, perhaps, been averted. 

Yet, another example of inconsistency in British Administration of Justice. 
When Gurdit Singh claimed compensation to the extent of Rs. 1 1 ,60, 400/- through 
a notice of civil suit,"* the British Government took the plea that such a compensa- 
tion was not maintainable because the alleged acts were done by authorities out- 
side British India for which the Government of India were in no way liable.'*® But 
the same Government of India incurred the entire expenditure at Kobe (Japan) and 
other places for deporting the passengers of the Kpmagata Maru to India.^® 

There has been no doubt that the British Government was prejudiced against 
the Indians and showed indifferent attitude towards such a tragic episode. 

To quote Hardinge : 

"The despatch of "Komagata Maru ” was carried out without the 
cognisance or approval of the Govt, of India. The object of the 
promoters of the expedition was undoubtedly to challenge di- 
rectly the legality of the Canadian Immigration Laws on the lines 
that the would be immigrants were British subjects and had, 
therefore, the right to enter Canada. 

The Development of this incident was watched by the Govern- 
ment of India with the closest attention but as the question at 
issue was of a purely legal character, there was no occasion for 
intervention. 

British Hypocrisy 

The Komagata Maru exposed double standards in the British policy. Since 
1858 the British Government had been contending that in the British Empire Indi- 
ans were free to go and cany out their trade anywhere.” But in actual practice, 
whatever the British Commonwealth laws provided was denied by the Dominion 
Government of Canada,” with the consent, of course, of the Imperial Govern- 
ment. When this inconsistency was pointed out by the Indian public here and 
abroad, the British Government cleverly assured them that they would use their 
best endeavours to protect the interests of Indians.^'* The reality is, that nothing 
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substantial was done in this direction^^ except regretting^'^ the immigration restric- 
tions imposed by the Canadian Government upon the Indians. In response to mount- 
ing pressure from the Indian public for imposing similar restrictions upon Canadi- 
ans coming to India on reciprocal basis, Hardinge merely talked of considering the 
proposal. 

The British Government had articulated in blowing hot and cold simulta- 
neously so as to keep the Indians in good humour and aisc confuse the public at 
large. Undoubtedly all their efforts and policies were always motivrd'’d by their 
imperialist and colonial instincts. Ultimately they brought a death knell to the prin- 
ciple of free migration between all parts of the British Empire in September 1914 
through a policy statement made by Hardinge. To quote him : 

“Owr Empire is largely composed of self-governing units 

the control of immigration is primarily an internal question for 

each self-governing unit the right of free movement within 

the empire is conditional on the exercise by the local legislature 
of their undoubted powers. ”” 

A strong resentment was expressed by the nationalist leaders in India against 
the hypocrisy of the British Government. In the course of the 29th Session of the 
Indian National Congress held at Madras Mrs. Annie Besant remarked : 

“Justice is the idea which really lives behind the idea of 
reciprocity... What India wants is absolute equality of right with 
anyone of the self- governing colonies. If Canada says that 
Indians can only go direct from India to Canada where there is 
no direct line of steamer from India to America, India should say 
that no Canadian shall come to India unless he comes in direct 
line of steamer from Canada. 

At the same session of the Congress the following resolution moved by 
H.N. Kunzru was passed : 

“That the treatment given to Indians in Canada was the worst. The Indians 
were not allowed to bring their families into Canada. The Chinese and Japanese 
had not so many disabilities as Indians had to suffer. The Indians should be given 
the same rights and privileges as the white men in the colonies.”^® 

These sentiments were followed by several representations''® from time to 
time but all fell on deaf ears. 

In conclusion, it may be said that none could have expected justice or fair- 
ness at the hands of the British government who had all along looked at the whole 
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episode with jaundiced eyes and thought about it with prejudiced mind. However, 
the Komagata Maru episode, with all tragic incidents connected with it, deserves 
to be written in gold letters in the history of national movement. It is a glorious 
example ofjust struggle against social and economic discrimination, racialism and 
colonialism. 



KOMAGATA MARU AFFAIR 
When Vancouver Turned Back the Sikhs (in 1914) 

Ray Gardner* 

For sixty days in 1914 a shipload of would be Indian immigrants was held 
just off shore by an angry province determined to “Stay white.” They fought off 
police, struggled in the courts, gave up when menaced by the navy, but left behind 
a legacy of death. 

Eager for a first glimpse of the land where they sought release from Asia's 
hopeless poverty, almost four hundred immigrants from India swarmed the decks 
of the Japanese tramp S. S. Komagata Maru as she steamed into Vancouver harbor 
one May morning fortyfour years ago. Many waved excitedly to the small band of 
their countrymen who had gathered on the waterfront to welcome them, while 
from the bridge a signaller exchanged formal greetings, by semaphore, with those 
ashore. 

All were dressed in their best. The men wore Western-style suits and, but 
for a handful of Moslems aboard, wore their long, up-swept hair swathed in 
turbans as decreed by the Sikh religion. Physically, at least, they were men of a 
superior stamp -tall, broad of shoulder, their bronzed faces framed by meticu- 
lously groomed beards and their smiles revealing flawless teeth, white and even. 
They were described even by the hostile Vancouver press as ‘a handsome lot.’ 

The only two women aboard were clothed in saris of brightly colored silk. 
The three children, all boys, were neatly clad in knickers and, like their elders, had 
their heads bound in turbans. About them, on the landing deck, their luggage was 
piled high, ready to go ashore. 

But their ship was not even allowed to dock and, eventually, they were to 
face the six-inch guns of a Canadian cruiser, manned by sailors rushed by train all 
the way from Halifax to back up the local determination to “keep British Columbia 
a white man’s country.” 

Three laws had been passed to prevent immigrants from India entering 
Canada. These laws were applied to bar the men of the Komagata Maru. 

For two month from May 23 to July 23, 1914 - the Komagata Maru rode at 
anchor in Burrard Inlet while the Indians, nearly all veterans of the British Army's 
famous Sikh regiments, fought for the right to settle in Canada. Most of them 
were named Singh, meaning “lion,” a name common to the majority of Sikhs since 
the end of the seventeenth century when, to survive persecution, they transformed 

♦ Maclean's Magazine, November 8, 1958. 
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themselves from a pacifist sect of Hinduism into a fiercely militant one. 

Before them the city of Vancouver lay like a mirage, and, lured on by the 
constant sight of it, they endured hunger and humiliation rather than turn back. 
Seizing control of the ship from her Japanese crew, the lion-hearted Sikhs held 
out against hopeless odds, and even routed an armed force of police and immigra- 
tion officers who, in a night raid, attempted to capture the Komagata Maru and 
force her to sail. 

Beaten in the courts, reviled by the people of Vancouver, and intimidated by 
the cruiser HMCS Rainbow, the Sikhs finally accepted defeat and set out across 
the Pacific. 

When they reached India, where the authorities feared the story of their 
treatment in Canada would inflame the growing revolt against British rule, the 
police tried to herd them into a waiting train to be spirited across the country to 
their former home in the Punjab. The Sikhs resisted. In a clash with police and 
British troops, twenty Sikhs were slain. Three policemen and three bystanders 
also died in the riot. 

In the wake of the Komagata Maru, a bizarre outburst of violence, including 
a double killing in the Sikh temple and an assassination in the courthouse, swept 
through Vancouver’s Sikh community, taking six lives before it spent itself. 

While the Komagata Maru lay in Vancouver harbour, the city bristled with 
hostility toward the men aboard her. The press depicted them not as poor immi- 
grants, which they were, but as forerunners of ‘hordes of Asiatics’ who would 
ultimately overrun the country if they were allowed to enter. 

Let them Starve? 

Their venture was smeared as a revolutionary plot designed to embarrass 
' British rule in India, and there were fanciful charges that it had been financed and 
engineered by German agents in a cunning attempt to disrupt Empire unity. 

At one stage, when the Sikhs had gone for days without food or water, the 
Vancouver Province remarked thattliey could’nt be allowed to die of starvation or 
thirst “although public opinion..., would probably view such a climax without ex- 
citement.” 

Everyone from trade unionists to the clergy, with the exception of a small 
band of socialists, was against them. When one minister softened his opposition 
by saying, “It is our duty to explain to those men in the harbor that we do not 
despite them as dogs.” One of his listeners cried out. “But we do !” Even their 
socialist friends told them to go home -to “sweep the whites from India.” 

Yet that was the one thing the Sikhs would not do-go home-until the Rain- 
bow, actually half of Canada’s two-ship navy of the time, was summoned and cast 
anchor alongside the immigrant ship. 

The Komagata Maru incident was enacted against a back'^round as old as 
Vancouver itself. In 1 887, even before the city had marked its first anniversary, the 
importation of a handful of Chinese workers had sparked a race riot. Twenty years 
later, in 1907, white mobs invaded China-tpwn and the Japanese quarter, smashing 
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shop windows and terrorizing the inhabitants. The root of the trouble was eco- 
nomic, the whites fearing they were to be engulfed in a tidal wave of cheap labour 
from Asia. Out of this fear sprang blind hatred and contempt for all Asiatics. 

Three years before the Komagata Mam’s arrival, the 1911 census showed 
that British Columbia’s population of 392,000 included 2,300 Hindus (as immi- 
grants from India were classified), almost twenty thousand Chinese, and roughly 
nine thousand Japanese. 

Various steps were taken by Ottawa to curb immigration from Asia. Natives 
of India, though British subjects, were virtually barred from Canada by two or- 
ders-in-council passed in 1910. Yet neither order speci-fically mentioned them by 
name for fear of causing resentment and further unrest in India. 

The key order stipulated that all immigrants must come to Canada by “con- 
tinuous journey and on through tickets” from their native land, an impossibility for 
the people of India because there was no direct steamship service between the two 
countries. 

Late in 1913, a Sikh named Narain Singh, who arrived in Vancouver with a 
party of thirty-five immigrants, challenged these laws in the courts and they were 
ruled ultra vires, forcing the government to allow him and his countrymen to settle 
in Canada. 

Gathered around the Sikh temples in Hong Kong, Shanghai, and even Japan 
were many Sikh veterans of the British army who dreamed of emigrating to Canada. 
Word of Narain Singh’s victory reached them and helped to launch the Komagata 
Maru expedition. 

Unknown to them, the Canadian govetnment had acted swiftly, in 1914, to 
erect new barriers amending the two orders of 1910 and passing a third. The Sikh 
leader may have learned of this, yet concluded that he could duplicate Narain 
Singh’s legal triumph. 

The Komagata Maru venture was organized by a Sikh patriarch named Gurdit 
Singh, a sensitive yet militant man of distinguished appearance, his dark, hand- 
some face set off by the stark white of both his turban and his long, flowing 
beared. He had been a small landowner in India, and, in about 1885, had gone to 
Malaya where he established a contracting business, 

“What led me to this work,” he wrote in the ship’s log, “is that when I came 
to Hong Kong in January 1 91 4, 1 could not bear the trouble of those who are in the 
Gurdwara (Sikh temple) waiting to go to Vancouver. They were waiting there for 
years... How tyrannical and hard was this on our brothers! ...This affected my 
mind and I resolved to take them to Vancouver under any circumstances.” 

And so he chartered the Japanese owned Komagata Maru, a former German 
passenger ship of three thousand gross tons, in Hong Kong for a period of six 
months. 

In command of her Japanese master. Captain Yamamoto, the vessel sailed 
from Hong Kong on April 4, 1 914, in spite of attempts by the authorities to halt her, 
taking on more passengers at Shanghai, Kobe, and Yokohama, so that three hun- 
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dred and seventy-six were aboard as she set out for Vancouver. Twenty-five were 
Moslems, the rest Sikhs. Twenty-two men were returning to Vancouver after a 
visit to India and two of these were accompanied by their wives and children. 

When the Komagata Maru put in at the quarantine station off Victoria on 
May 21 , newspapermen went aboard and to them Gurdit Singh declared: “What is 
done ‘with this shipload of my people will determine whether we shall have peace 
in all parts of the British Empire.” 

“The main object of our coming,” he said, “is to let the British government 
know how they can maintain their rule in India, as the Indian government is in 
danger now a days. We can absolutely state how the British government may be 
made to last in India.” 

Though this statement was largely bluff, it was to be used time and again to 
prove that the Sikhs’s ‘main object’ in coming was, in fact, to embarrass the 
British. 

As the Komagata Maru sailed on the Vancouver, a Japanese seaman, appar- 
ently seeking to enter Canada by avoiding all immigration red-tape, leaped over- 
board and was drowned. 

A special detachment of police patrolled the Vancouver waterfront the morning 
of May 23 as the immigrant ship slipped through the First Narrows into Burrard 
Inlet. She was not permitted to dock, but was ordered to drop anchor about two 
hundred yards offshore. Two guards were placed aboard and an immigration launch 
began a constant vigil. 

Packed and ready to land, the Sikhs were informed, by Malcolm Reid, chief 
immigration inspector, and his interpreter, William Hopkinson, of the three laws 
that barred their way. The Sikhs became confident they could upest these laws in 
the courts exactly as Narain Singh had done six months before. Their lawyer, J. 
Edward Bird, said, “There is no question but that they are unconstitutional.” 

Government officials, acting on express orders of the prime minister. Sir 
Robert Borden, were determined to prevent a test case except on their own terms, 
for legal procedure would allow the Sikhs seven opportunities to win their case. 
The government sought to narrow them down to a single try. 

As the law stood, any one of the Sikhs, once rejected by an immigration 
board of inquiry and held for deportation, could claim he was being illegally de- 
tained and so apply to a B. C. supreme-court judge for a writ of habeas corpus. If 
refused, he could renew his application before each of the other six members. of 
the court, in turn, and, if refused by them all, he could then go to the court of 
appeal. 

Yet, were he to win anywhere along the line, the government could not 
contest his victory in the court of appeal for, at that time, only the refusal, not the 
granting of a writ of habeas corpus, could be appealed. 

Four days after the Komagata Maru’s arrival, governmem jawyers made an 
offer of a test case whereby the Sikhs would surrender their right to go to one 
judge after another. Instead one of them would allow his application for a writ to 
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be dismissed by a judge, whereupon he would appeal to the court of appeal. 

When the Sikhs rejected this deal two days later, on May 29, the govern- 
ment countered with a stalling tactic, and thbre began a legal deadlock that was not 
to be broken for almost a month. 

The immigration board of inquiry gradually admitted the twenty-two men 
who were returning from visits to India, but as the others appeared their hearings 
were deliberately prolonged and when concluded, decisions were reserved. As 
none was formally rejected, no rounds existed for challenging the laws in the 
courts. 

The next few weeks of stalemate were packed with incident as the un- 
daunted Sikhs carried on their sea-going sitdown strike. 

By day two armed immigration officers patrolled the decks of the Komagata 
Maru and, at night, their strength was doubled. Once, as the day guards left the 
ship, the Sikhs barred the way to the night replacements, threatening to throw 
overboard. The guards were all withdrawn. 

The newspapers reported that the immigrants had gone on a hunger strike, 
but Gurdit Singh cabled protests to Gcurge V, claiming that some three hundred of 
the king’s subjects were being starved by Inspector Reid, who, he said, would not 
allow provisions to be put aboard. 

In the House of Commons, a cabinet minister replied that the Sikhs had 
been offered flour, rice, bread, and fioiit, but had refused this food unless they 
were also given ginger, milk fifty live sheep and goats, one hundred live poultry, 
and two hundred boxes of cigarettes. 

The Sikhs’ lawyer, Edward Bird, lodged a protest against what he called the 
‘Russian tyranny’ of Inspector Reid in preventing him from boarding the Komagata 
Maru to confer with his clients. Guards on the ship had threatened to throw him 
overboard. He and Gurdit Singh were forced to discuss their, affairs from two 
launches as these hovered near one another. 

Two Japanese cruisers, Asaina and Azuma, were about to arrive on a cour- 
tesy visit and the harbor master ordered Captain Yamamoto to move his ship to 
another anchorage to make way for them. The Sikhs, suspecting a trick, threat- 
ened the Japanese crew, prevented them from getting up steam, and established 
their complete control over the Komagata Maru. She stayed put. 

Rumours became as incessant as the waves that lapped the sides of the 
Komagata Maru ...The Sikhs were planning to set fire to the vessel and then to leap 
overboard... Another ship, jammed to the gunwales with Indian immigrants, was 
on its way from Calcutta, financed by a woman of wealth and mystery.. .When the 
Japanese cruisers arrived scores of Nipponese sailor would swarm aboard the 
Komagata Maru to quell the Sikhs and force them to leave... 

Meanwhile, the Vancouver agent for the ship’s owners repeatedly ordered 
Gurdit Singh to allow the vessel to sail because the Sikhs had no money to pay the 
twenty thousand dollars they owed on the charter and for her cargo of coal. Then 
five hundred Vancouver Sikhs met and donated five thousand dollars in cash and 
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pledged another sixty thousand dollars’ wroth of real estate to carry on the fight. 
Twenty thousand of this was used to pay off the debts and take over she charter 
in the name of two Vancouver Sikh leaders, Rahim Singh and Bhag Singh. 

A second meeting, attended by a hundred and twenty-five whites as well as 
four hundred Sikhs, was addressed by Edward Bird, the Lawyer, and by the 
Vancouver socialist leader, H.M. Fitzgerald, who exclaimed : “Up and arm your- 
selves and fight to regain your liberty ! Inspire your countrymen to return and 
sweep all of the whites from India.” 

“If these people wish to come to this country can we blame them ?” asked 
Bird, “Are not most of the residents of Canada settlers from some other country ?” 
Bird said he had received ‘piteous’ letter from Gurdit Singh stating that the Sikhs 
“are starving and are cooped up worse than cattle”. The meeting protested to. the 
prime minister that the authorities were preventing the Vancouver Sikhs from pro- 
visioning the ship. 

Vancouver’s white citizens replied with a protest rally of their own, called 
by the mayor, and demanded that Ottawa force the Sikhs to leave at once and that 
all further Asiatic immigration be banned as being “hurtful... from the standpoint 
of citizenship, jjublic morals, and labour conditions.” Fitzgerald and the Sikh leader, 
Rahim Singh, tried to speak and were dragged down by members of the audience 
and .the police. 

Meanwhile, Inspector Reid flourished before the board of inquiry an affida- 
vit signed by several ‘loyal’ Sikhs, charging that Sohan Lai, a Vancouver Sikh who 
was chief advisor to Bird, had urged the murder of Reid, his assistant, William 
Hopkinson, and three Sikhs who were serving the immigration department as 
informants. The incitement, it was alleged, was contained in a poem Sohan Lai had 
composed and then recited in the Sikh temple. 

By June 20 — ^the Komagata Maru had then been In port almost a month-the 
board of inquiry, apart from admitting the twenty-two returnees, had heard the 
cases of only six of the remaining three hundred and fifty-four, and had given a 
verdict in none though the law required that immediate decisions be made. Edward 
Bird began court action, demanding that the board show cause for its failure to 
give decisions. 

Inspector Reid and H. H. Stevens, the Vancouver member of parliament 
who led the fight to bar the Sikhs, made urgent appeal to Ottawa to force the 
Komagata Maru to depart before the courts could hear Bird’s case. At a public 
meeting, Stevens declared “Some say, ‘Why do you not go to the courts ?’ and I 
say, ‘We are willing to go to the courts if we can get an honest court to go to.” 

Stevens evolved a plan to Shanghai the immigrants. The Empress of India 
would be brought alongside the Komagata Maru, a boarding party would then 
seize the Sikhs and transfer them to the CPR liner. He wired Ottawa for approval 
as well as for eighteen thousand dollars to pay the Sikhs’ fares. He was turned 
down. 

Instead, government lawyers renewed their original offer of a test case and. 
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on June 24, the Sikhs accepted it. They selected, Munshi Singh, a farmer, to go 
before the courts. On July 6, the court of appeal gave its decision: Monshi Singh 
had been rightfully barred from entering Canada. 

The Sikhs had lost. According to Bird they accepted defeat “quite philo- 
sophically” and would leave “as soon as the boat is ready to sail.” 

Yet now the Sikhs began a last ditch struggle to force the government to 
provision'their ship and to pay for extension of the ship’s charter or the equivalent 
of the men’s return fares. Various proposals were made by them, involving sums 
that ranged from twenty to thirty thousand dollars. 

The government was willing to provision the Komagata Maru, though not 
as liberally as the men insisted, but it was not prepared to grant any money. 

Though some food reached them from their friends ashore, the Sikhs went 
many days with nothing to eat or drink. Once they appealed to inspector Reid : 
“Take pity on our wretched condition, otherwise we shall be compelled to get 
ashore to quench our raging thirst.” When Reid visited the ship they threatened to 
hold him hostage unless he promised to send food. That night a government launch 
took them supplies. 

The government now decided to bring the whole affair to a climax — by 
force, if necessary. 

On July 17, Gurdit Singh was instructed by the Vancouver agent for the 
ship owners to let the Komagata Maru sail at once. When he rejected this ultima- 
tum, Captain Yamamoto asked for police assistance, the first step in the authorities 
plan of action. 

At 1.15 a.m., on Sunday, July 19, the tug Sea Lion set out from shore with 
one hundred and twenty policemen and forty immigration officers. Also aboard 
was H.H. Stevens, MP. The police were armed with revolvers, the specials with 
rifles. The plan was for the men to board the Komagata Maru and to quell the 
Sikhs while the Japanese crew’ got up steam. The Sea Lion, carrying the armed 
specials, was then to escort the ship out to sea. 

One oversight turned the expedition into a fiasco : the deck of the Komagata 
Maru towered a good fifteen feet above that of the Sea Lion. From this height the 
Sikhs rained a fusillade of garbage, dining-room chairs, scrap metal, coal and 
driftwood down on iho tug. One Sikh leaned over the rail swinging a flat-iron that 
hung from a piece of wire. A score of policemen were cut and bruised. The Sea 
Lion scurried for sh^ re where eight of its men, including the chief of police were 
hospitalized. 

This, jeered an Ottawa newspaper, the Morning Citizen, was “the limit of 
comic-opera government.” 

Smarting from this defeat, the government sent for HMCS Rainbow, a de- 
crepit cruiser that had been recently recommissioned at Victoria. Eighty sailors 
from HMCS Niobe, Canada’s only other warship, had arrived from Halifax to help 
man her. 

In Vancouvci . excitement mounted as newsboys hustled extras that told of 
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the preparations being made for battle. Two militia units — a thousand men in all — 
were being mobilized. The Japanese crew had been removed from the Komagata 
Maru. Aboard her the Sikhs were building barricades and were armed with clubs 
fashioned from driftwood. Gurdit Singh declared his men “would sooner die” than 
submit. 

When the Rainbow entered the harbor on July 21, thousands of spectators 
gathered on the waterfront or perched atop buildings over-looking it. The cruiser 
dropped anchor two hundred yards from the Komagata Maru and then trained 
three powerful fire-hoses on the immigrant ship. (Her guns were not to be opened, 
though the Sikhs were not made aware of this.) 

With everything in readiness, Malcom Reid issued an ultimatum in the name 
of the government itself (the previous ultimatums all came from the ship’s own- 
ers). The government regrets, “it concluded, that unless you now submit it will be 
necessary to take steps to erforce the law.” ^ 

Replied Gurdit Singh : “We will obey the law if you give us sufficient provi- 
sions immediately and provide us with passage (money) across the Pacific.” 

The money was sought to re-imburse the Vancouver Sikhs who had in- 
vested twenty thousand dollars in the ship’s charter and caigo of coal. These men 
contended they had a claim against the government because they had expected to 
coup their investment by selling the coal and were prevented, by the government, 
from unloading it. 

A cabinet minister finally broke the deadlock by promising an investigation 
of the Vancouver Sikhs’ financial claims if the Komagata Maru sailed at once. 

The Sikhs famished and menaced by the Rainbow, surrendered and ac- 
cepted his compromise (Later, a one-man commission ruled that the Vancouver 
Sikhs are not entitled to compensation because they had acted from seditious 
motives.). Provisions, ranging from eight hundred sacks of flour to a thousand 
bottles of hair oil (used by the Sikhs for washing their hair), but not including the 
hundred goats demanded by the immigrants, were hastily loaded aboard the 
Komagata Maru. 

At dawn on July 23, exactly two months to the hour after she had entered 
Burrard Inlet, the Komagata Maru headed out to sea, the Rainbow trailing in her 
wake. 

As the steamer slipped through a narrow channel on her way to the open 
Pacific, a final attempt was made to beat the immigration laws — by two Japanese 
seamen who leaped overboard and struck out for shore. The crew of the Rainbow 
plucked them from the water and returned them to the Komagata Maru. 

When the Komagata Maru put into Yokohama in mid-August the British 
consul told the men they would be forbidden to land in Hong Kong because they 
“might cause mutiny ^ong the Sikhs regiments stationed there,” and so the ship 
sailed on to India. 

Except for brief moments ashore in Japan, the weary Sikhs had been cooped 
aboard ship for more than five months when the Komagata Maru finally arrived in 
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India on September 26. Now, in their own country they were harassed by a new 
war time law that empowered the government to restrict the liberty of anyone 
entering India who might threaten the‘safety, interest or tranquility’ of the state. 

The Komagata Maru was ordered to dock at Budge Budge, fourteen miles 
from Calcutta where a special train guarded by thirty Punjabi police, waited to 
whisk them off to the Punjab. At first the Sikhs refused to go ashore but eventu- 
ally, on September 29, they landed. A few entered the train. The rest, more than 
three hundred strong, began to march toward Calcutta. At the head of the proces- 
sion two men carried the Granth Sahib, the Sikhs’ holy scripture. At the rear 
strode the Punjabi Police. 

Reinforcements were summoned and thirty European Police and One hun- 
dred and fifty men of the Royal Fusiliers sped from Calcutta toward Budge Budge. 
The Sikhs were intercepted and forced to return to Budge Budge. Those who 
halted on the way to seek water were prodded with pointed bamboo sticks. 

At Budge Budge they were herded together near the train and Gurdit Singh, 
who was in the.midst of his men, was ordered to come forth. He refused. A police 
officer went into the crowd to get him. There was a shot and the officer fell dead. 
The troops attacked. They killed not only twenty of the Sikhs, but, firing indis- 
criminately, they also killed the leader of the Punjabi police. In all, twenty-six men, 
including three by standers, died in the riot. 

Even as a Komagata Maru was making her homeward voyage, a violet 
sequel was being enacted in Vancouver. 

The Sikh community seethed with hatred for a man named Bela Singh and 
his small faction of followers who had acted as government informers. They 
reported on Sikhs who had entered the county illegally, spied on meetings held in 
the temple, and, gave information concerning those suspected of sympathizing 
with the Indian Independence movement. 

Throughout the Komagata Maru affair, Bela Singh maintained that his 
life was in danger. On the other hand, Sohan Lai, a prominent Sikh leader, claimed 
he had several times been stalked by assassins, henchmen of Bela Singh. Once he 
had eluded them, he said, by darting into a theatre where, in violation of his reli- 
gion, he removed his turban so as to be lost in the crowd. 

Still this hatred may have been held in check had not everyone hastily con- 
cluded that the death of one of the informers, Hamam Singh, was rtiurder. Haman 
Singh disappeared on August 1 7 and two weeks later his body, the throat slit by a 
razor, was found on a native Indian reservation near the Sikh temple. Later it 
appeared he had probably taken his own life, but at the time everyone was certain 
he had been murdered. 

Three days later, Arjan Singh, another informer, was shot in a rooming 
house in the Sikh quarter and a man named Ram Singh was charged with his 
murder. Again a wrong conclusion had been reached, as was to be disclosed at 
Ram Singh’s trial. Fearing for his own life after the death of the first informer, 
Arjan Singh had bought a gun to protect himself and, while showing it to Ram 
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Singh, it had gone off and killed him. 

Convinced that his two friends had been murdered, Bela Singh was panic- 
stricken; he was sure he was to be the next to die. He struck first, two days after 
Arjan Singh’s death, by killing two men in the temple where the Sikhs had gathered 
for a religious service following the cremation of Arjan Singh. 

At Bela Singh’s two trials for murder, witness after witness was to give this 
version of what took place. 

A hymn was being sung when Bela Singh entered the temple. He came 
forward, made an obeisance to the sacred Granth Sahib, threw some money into 
a collection box, and sat down. A prayer followed. Bhag Singh, the priest was 
kneeling when Bela Singh rose, drew two revolvers and shot him dead. Then he 
shot and killed another man, Badan Singh. As the others fled to the exits, Bela 
Singh kept firing, wounding five of them. 

When the police arrived and rushed up the temple steps, they were stopped 
at the door by a Sikh attendant who told them to remove their shoes before 
entering in accordance with Sikh custom. They brushed him aside and went in, 
still shod. 

The scene of violence was now to shift to the court-house where, in late 
October, Ram Singh and Bela Singh were to stand trial for murder. Ram Singh was 
quickly acquitted for it was easily proven that Arjan Singh had been shot acciden- 
tally. 

The trial of Bela Singhwas to begin the next day, October 2 1 , and his plea of 
self-defense was expected to rest largely on the testimony of William Hopkinson, 
an immigration officer who would contend that Bela Singh’s life had been con- 
stantly endangered. 

Hopkinson, a thirty-seven-year-old Yorkshire, had been raised in India where 
he had become Chief constable of the city of Lahore. He spoke fluent Hindustani, 
and had been inspector Reid’s interpreter and right-hand man during the Komagata 
Maru incident. He had also investigate the Sikh community for alleged sedition. 
Bela Singh even contended that Hopkinson disguised in a turban, dark glasses, and 
false beard had attended meetings in the Sikh temple. The Sikhs despised him, 
blaming his intrigues and his recruitment of informers for the dissension within 
their ranks. 

Hopkinson was standing by a court-room door, waiting for it to be opened 
and for Bela Singh’s trial to begin, when Mewa Singh, a thirty-four-year-old Sikh, 
approached him, whipped out two revolvers, and fired five bullets into the 
Englishman’s body. Hopkinson died instantly. A janitor seized Mewa Singh. 

Bela Singh’s case was set aside while Mewa Singh was rushed to trial, a 
hearing that lasted less than three hours. Nine days after he had shot Hopkinson, 
Mewa Singh was sentenced to hang. 

“I am guilty,” Mewa Singh told the Court. “All this trouble and all this 
shooting, Mr. Reid and Mr. Hopkinson are responsible for and I shot Mr. Hopkinson 
out of honor to my fellowmen and for my religion. I could not bear to see these 
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troubles going on any longer.” 

The killings by Bela Singh had “destroyed the goodness” of the Sikh temple, 
he said. “Seeing this badness done there, the killing of innocent people, has burned 
into my heart,” he went on, Hopkinson had “hounded” him for months, he swore, 
trying to force him to become an informer and ordering him give evidence in 
favour of Bela Singh, or “You will go the same road as Bhag Singh and Badan 
Singh.” These were the men shot by Bela Singh. 

The Sikh leader Sohan Lai was charged with inciting Mewa Singh to mur- 
der Hopkinson. “I wouldn't kill a little bird,” Sohan Lai protested at his trial. “It is 
against my religion to kill any living thing.” He was acquitted. 

Early one cold, wet morning in January 1915, five hundred Sikhs gathered 
outside the prison at New Westminster as Mewa Singh went to the gallows, a Sikh 
priest standing by him and chanting hymns. The Sikhs claimed his body and led 
by men beating drums and clashing cymbals, they marched slowly through New 
Westminster to nearby Fraser Mill, where cremation was to take place. At the rear 
of the procession walked Mewa Singh’s widow and his small son. 

At his trial, Bela Singh claimed that the two men he had killed had attacked 
him first. Bhag Singh with the tempiu’s sacred sword, and Badan Singh with a 
profane revolver. The jury failed to agree on a verdict. He was tried again, and this 
time was acquitted. Later he returned to India. The final chapter in the story of the 
Komagata Maru was recorded in a brief dispatch from India, published in the 
Vancouver Province in May 1934: the murder of Bela Singh. His enemies, the 
report said, had “cut off his head, chopped off his legs, and hacked off his arms.” 



THE NATURE OF THE VOYAGE OF 
KOMAGATA MARU 

Jaspal Kaur Dhanju * 

A fresh historical interpretation of the Komagata Maru tragedy is relevant in 
the present times in many ways. For the Indian and Sikh Diaspora is an eye- 
opener in terms of the immense challenges and problems faced by their forefathers. 
For the policy makers many lessons can be learnt and it is a caution for them to be 
more open and accessible to the needs of the aggrieved. For the people of India in 
general and that of Punjab in particular it unfolds the story of an ordinary 
businessman hailing from an agriculturalist family who was led into the freedom 
struggle/nationalist movement because of callous attitude of the British governments 
in Canada and India. The questions raised by Gurdit Singh' regarding the role of 
the government of India during the British rule remain relevant even today. There 
having many cases of travel agencies dumping Punjabi migrants abroad only to be 
refused admission by several countries and bewildered young men trekking their 
way back to Punjab under miserable conditions facing prisons and suffering 
privations. ^ 

When one tries to analyse the Komagata Maru incident in its proper historical 
context, there are many contentious issues which require fui iher deep investigation 
and enquiry. Some of these Issues include whether the voyage of the ship was 
legally sound; whether a deliberate policy of racial discrimination was followed to 
curtail the voyage; whether the mission of Gurdit Singh in undertaking this voyage 
was purely economic or it had political overtones; whether its passengers had any 
direct link with the Gadarites; whether it were the passengers or the police who 
fired first at Budge-Budge; whether the British government in India over reacted 
over the whole issue and so on. 

In this paper an attempt will be made to analyse the nature of the voyage of 
Komagata Maru. Was Gurdit Singh legally right in bringing the passengers to 
Canada? What prompted the Canadian Government to refuse permission for landing 
of the passengers at Vancouver? Were there some legal hurdles or was it the fear 
of these passengers creating trouble and fomenting sedition. Hugh Johnston states 
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that the objective of Gurdit Singh was to challenge the immigration laws of Canada.^ 
While the ship was on its way to Canada, correspondence was started by authorities 
at different levels to tackle the issue. Two letters- one by the British Consulate at 
Shimonoshekhi to British embassy at Tokyo and the second from the Tokyo 
embassy to the Secretary of State, Foreign Office in England clearly state that 
Gurdit Singh had undertaken this voyage to test the exclusion laws of British 
Columbia.'* The Report of Komagata Maru Committee of Enquiry tries to emphasise 
the politically motivated nature of the voyage. As the arrival of the Komagata 
Maru in Vancouver coincided with the Gadar Movement this must have prompted 
the authorities to examine links between the passengers of the ship and the 
Gadarites. Sohan Singh Josh treats the whole event as a clear manifestation of 
overseas Indians’ anti-colonial struggle. In view of the different interpretations it 
is essential then to analyse the nature of the voyage of Gurdit Singh. 

Gurdit Singh was aware of the problems and hardships faced by overseas 
Indians. Those who have no status at home are ipso facto deprived of any abroad.^ 
He was pained to see how Indian coolies were ill-treated in the Malaya states. It 
created a stir in his heart, ‘the unspeakable wretchedness of these coolies as 
subsequently- witnessed in all the principle centres sent the first iron into my soul 
and sowed, unconsciously perhaps the seed of my attention to serve my ill-used 
countiymen in the British Dominions.’* 

Further he states that “the Indians had to go British Dominions as coolies in 
any number to sow for other to reap. But they had no claim to be treated as 
human beings and when their multiplication led to their domicile in those places 

they came to be felt as regular thorns on their sides proved the utter 

hollowness of the equality cult of the western democracies.’” 

He was aware that there were different immigration laws in different 
countries. However there was one common factor in them viz. that these laws 
were ‘standing monuments to their selflessness and colour prejudice and the 
badge of inferiority imposed upon all coloured races and this insult to their national 
self respect bind them together with a tie of common indignation.’ ® To illustrate 
the colour prejudice Gurdit Singh cites the cause of one Dr. Dantra, who was an 
Indian married to an Australian woman, and who was denied entry to Australia. 

To add to the woes of the Indian immigrants to Canada, the Canadian 
government besides other strictures passed a law in 1910 by which it was laid 
down that the Asiatic immigrants could enter to Canada only by continuous journey 
from the country of which they were citizens and upon through tickets purchased 
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in that country or purchased and prepared in Canada. Further, it was required that 
they must have two hundred dollars in their possession. Though later, these 
restrictions were modified for the Japanese and Chinese immigrants under pressure 
from their respective governments, but, as Gurdit Singh states the Indians ‘have 
no consul of their own to represent them there. Serfs at home they are treated no 
better than helots abroad.” Further it was very ‘tragic and brutal’ for Gurdit 
Singh that the wives and children of Indian immigrants were denied entry into 
Canada. 

Gurdit Singh gives documentary proof to show that his chartering the 
Komagata Maru from Hongkong to Canada with passengers abroad did not violate 
any law or regulation. Thus he was neither a law breaker nor a rebel. He only 
wished to help his countrymen to immigrate to Canada and carry on lawful trade 
there. In a poster issued by Gurdit Singh in March, 1914 at Hongkong he gives 
the reason for undertaking the voyage of Komagata Maru. He states that he could 
not bear the grief and hardship of the Vancouver emigrants who had been waiting 
in the Sikh temple of Hongkong. ‘It was a matter of injustice most grave.... 
because our brethren were passing their days in a miserable state for the hope of 
arriving at Vancouver while staying here for one year and spending money for th6 
eating from their own pockets. That was the subject that bled my heart.’ 

In a letter to the Immigration authorities Mr. J.E. Bird, the solicitor of 
Gurdit Singh stated clearly that Gurdit Singh had come into Canada in good faith, 
believing he had a right to land his passengers without any difficulty. He had not 
come in defiance of the laws of Canada, as it had been generally propagated, but 
as a British subject he believed that he and his passengers were entitled as of right 
to come into Canada. Thus it was reiterated by Mr. J.E. Bird that the passengers 
of Komagata Maru had come as good citizens and not in defiance of law and 
order.'* 

Even the Komagata Maru Enquiry Committee of government of India 
confessed ‘if such a course had been possible under law, colonial government 
would have absolutely prohibited the vessel from leaving Hongkong.’ 

Calling this first trip as an experimental one, he hoped that after his return 
from Canada he would equip four ships and take them from Calcutta to Canada 
and from Bombay to Brazil. For him, Brazil was also suitable for trading purposes 
for many of the Indian commodities could be exchanged there very profitably.'^ 
At Hongkong Gurdit Singh was arrested by the police for issuing tickets for an 
illegal voyage. However he was soon released as there was not sufficient evidence 
to press charges against him. The ship left the shores after getting clearance from 
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the Governor of Hongkong. Thus Gurdit Singh was confident that the objective 
of the voyage was perfectly lawful and the organisers did not infringe any section 
of the law.” 

However the Canadian authorities thought otherwise. In a letter addressed 
by Canadian Prime Minister Sir Borden to the Governor General of Canada the 
authorities feared that the passengers on the ship could create trouble for the 
government thus it is stated that, “we are more and more convinced that the 
attempt to have these Hindus enter Canada is but one instance of a deliberate plot 
to foment sedition.”” The tribunal that subsequently tried the first batch of Lahore 
conspirators held that probably Gurdit Singh’s main object was to cause an 
inflammatory episode, as one of the witness stated that Gurdit Singh told his 
followers that should they be refused admission they would, return to India to 
expel the British.” It was also stated that revolutionary literature of a violent 
character was introduced and circulated on the ship. It was the fear of fomenting 
sedition rather than anything else that led first to delaying tactics on the part of the 
immigration officials at Vancouver and then later sending the passengers back to 
India without giving them permission to land at Vancouver. As the landing of the 
ship at Vancouver coincided with the Gadar activities, the Canadian authorities 
became all the more wary of this whole venture. 

Gurdit Singh himself states that ‘the dispute between me and the Government 
of Canada arose because 1 wished to help my countrymen to immigrate to the 
colony and carry on lawful trade there, and the government was resolved at any 
cost to thwart me in this as it was obviously opposed to their policy of exclusion. 
The venture failed because 1 got no help or support from the Canadian Government, 
which joined with the Canadian Government in an unholy alliance to deprive us of 
our legal rights.’” 

Gurdit Singh’s object in undertaking this voyage may be summed up in his 
own words, ‘the promotion of the material well being of my country,’” as the 
enslaved people of India are in the throes of a fierce economic and political struggle, 
poverty has stamped its indelible mark on our country, famine and starvation stalk 
like spectres in the land capturing thousands every year as their victims.’” The 
British rule in India had exploited both the ‘wealth and intellect’ of the country. So 
there was a need to emigrate to far off lands where they could earn by manual 
labour and hence improve their economic condition. He states that if Komagata 
Maru was not allowed to land he would expose the true face of benign visage of 
the British empire and would tell my fellow countrymen in what contempt the 
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British in fact hold you, for whose sake you have been sacrificing your lives in 
India as well as abroad. 

The title of his book in EngWsh India’s Slavery Abroad is evident of the fact 
that he was frustrated because of the callous attitude of the British governments 
in Canada and in India and wanted to help his countrymen in some way or the 
other so that their wellbeing could be improved. The treatment meted out to the 
Indian labourers abroad reminded him of the ‘cannibalism of the savage races and 
the slave trade, perhaps that is why he titled his work India’s Slavery Abroad. 

Though he failed in his mission, yet Gurdit Singh was aware of the 
significance of his journey. ‘The tragedy of Komagata Maru was a glorious moral 
triumph for forty lakhs of brave and spirited Sikhs who proved to the world the 
righteousness and Justness of their cause and amply demonstrated to the world 
the scant regard that the government of Canada and India pay to their own laws 
when these happen to clash with their self interests.'® He took this incident to be 
an eye opener for the Sikhs who could still'have been ‘the dupes and tools in 
hands of England. Thank God this tragedy happened and the Sikh nation opened 
their eyes and realised what actually were their masters the white men.’ 



QUESTION OF INDIAN IMMIGRATION 
AND THE GHADAR PARTY 

Anju Suri* & 
Karanbir Singh * * 

The Ghadar Movement was the product of the predominant predicament of 
the Canadian and American racist-cultural attitudes, discriminative immigration 
policies and distorted legal procedures adopted by the colonial authorities to re- 
strict the entry of Indian citizens in their respective countries. The idea pf the 
Ghadar Party sprang at the Pacific Coast of the North America from the mind of 
the Indian immigrants, who had gone there to eke out their living. Participation of 
Punjabi immigrants in a large number in the movement reflected their newly ac- 
quired political consciousness and their dream about the Indian independence while 
they were placed several miles away from their birthplace. Indeed, it was a unique 
effort on the part of the worthy sons of the Indian motherland. Sohan Singh 
Bhakna, the protagonist force behind the formation of the Ghadar Movement and 
the first President of the Ghadar Party, in his autobiography,' tersely narrates the 
dateline experiences of the Indians in America and Canada that bred contempt 
against the British government and united them to usher into a revolutionary outfit. 
In fact, history of the Sikh immigrants in America and Canada in the first decade 
of the twentieth century served as a catalyst for understanding the contemporary 
circumstances which led the Indian immigrants across the globe to strive for 
Indian independence. Their traumatic experiences and sufferings in foreign lands 
brought a radical change in their assumptions and claims about the imperial gov- 
ernment at home and they invariably turned into bitter enemies of the British rule. 
Many immigrants migrated to America and Canada for better economic prospec- 
tive for livelihood, but there, their personality took a revolutionary turn and they 
were not only influenced by the prevailing hardcore anti-British current, but also 
became the harbinger of the Ghadar Party, one of the most radical and subversive 
political organisations in the history of the Indian freedom struggle. 

Most of the Indian emigrants who took the plunge to work abroad were 
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overwhelmingly Punjabi Jat peasants holding a large number of agricultural lands 
though the Hindu and Muslim emigrants were no less in numbers. "‘Ambitious bent 
of mind of the Punjabis, in general, could be considered a primary cause of explor- 
ing new areas of employment; particularly, when they failed to get promising 
returns for their labour in India.”^ In the beginning, many of them migrated to 
South-East Asia, Malaya and Hong Kong had long offered Sikhs the employment 
as policemen, watchmen and caretakers - in preference to local Chinese - and 
from these colonies some Sikhs had found their way to Thailand, Sumatra, Shang- 
hai and Manila.^ It can be taken for note that retired Sikh soldiers of the British 
Army or those who had served army for a few years were the pioneers of the 
Punjabi migration.“ Harnam Singh ‘Tundilat’, a veteran leader of the Ghadar Party 
and an ex-serviceman, learnt from his fellow soldiers the fact that Punjabis in 
China, Singapore, Canada and America had been drawing handsome salaries.^ 
Bhakna comments, “In Hong Kong and Shanghai, Punjabis were working as secu- 
rity guards and policemen, and British government of India also deployed Punjabi 
arniy personnel in Singapore artillery.”® Since the Sikhs were put into the category 
of a martial race, British recruited them en masse in the army after the Revolt of 
1 857 and utilised their services for imperious accomplishments in India and abroad. 
As a part of various imperial military undertakings, these soldiers served the Raj in 
the Far East, Middle East arid other parts of the world. These men of uniform, 
when came in contact with the people of other nationalities who worked in Canada 
and America, learnt about the potential economic opportunities existing there. 
Demobilised Sikhs who had served in British military units in East Asia, particu- 
larly Singapore, Hong Kong and Shanghai formed the vanguard of the first Indians 
to arrive in significant numbers on the West Coast.'' 

Acknowledging physical prowess of the Punjabis, Hong Kong agents of 
Canadian Pacific Railway encouraged their migration to Canada. Moreover, the 
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lumber companies, railway contractors and fruit growers of Canada and America 
wanted Punjabi workers because they were willing to work for fewer wages and 
because they were not the members of the trade unions. During the season of 
picking and packing of agricultural produce, an immigrant daily wage earner earned 
three or four dollars a day, which were equal to nine to twelve Indian rupees. This 
remuneration of an immigrant labourer, constituted a monthly salary of an Indian 
soldier in the British Army. At the turn of the century, these wages were several 
times higher than the prevailing market prices in Punjab. Communication through 
letters or word-to-mouth information of Punjabis in North America indirectly in- 
fluenced many more to migrate. Also the glowing and the rosy advertisements of 
steamship companies in the newspapers, highlighting potential economic opportu- 
nities in Canada and America attracted many Indian immigrants to the foreign 
lands. Now, more and more Punjabis became anxious to migrate abroad. Western 
Coastal regions of Canada and United States were their favourite destinations. 
Within a short span of five to ten years, the Canadian province of British Columbia 
and American States of California, Oregon and Washington became demographi- 
cally significant centres of the Punjabis. Since Canada was a Dominion Colony of 
England, Indians could claim same citizenship status as' enjoyed by citizens of 
Canada; they deserved the right to land in a British colony. The treaty of 1815, 
signed between England and America was significant in so far as it accorded equal 
and reciprocal rights to the subjects of both nations for migration. This treaty also 
favoured Indians. Thus, the political, economic and labour compulsions on the 
other side of the Pacific stimulated the process of further migration from the East 
Coast of China to the West Coast of North America. 

“Most of the Punjabis, who opted for migration, belonged to middle class 
peasant stock. They could arrange travel money only by mortgaging their land to 
money lenders or borrowing from friends or relatives.”® In 1907, the cost of travel 
from Calcutta via Hong Kong to America was Rs. 20 U which in those days was a 
hefty amount for a person to afford. It was normal that such a plunge was taken 
not by the poorest, but by the strata of men which had a certain capacity for 
manoeuvre.'® Economic desperation at home and economic prosperity abroad were 
the primary causes which led many to move to foreign lands leaving behind in 
India their kith and kin. By and large the immigrants wished to improve their 
existing state of financial affairs. 

America and Canada seemed to be providing Punjabis good opportunities 
for their unskilled labour. Punjabis viewed the option of migration as an opportu- 
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nity and not as an escape route. They took it as an investment for their bright 
future. William Lyon Mackenzie King, the Deputy Minister of Labour of Canada, in 
his report on the subject of immigration to Canada from the Orient and from India 
in particular, underlined three causes which were responsible for a large-scale 
immigration of Indians there. According to King’s findings, distribution of ‘glow- 
ing accounts of the opportunities of fortune’ among Punjabis, the profit motives of 
‘steamship agents who were desirous of selling transportation in the interest of the 
companies’ and the interests of ‘certain industrial concerns which with the object 
of obtaining a class of unskilled labour at a price below the current rate’ were the 
rhoving factors of Punjabi influx into Canada." The desire of Punjabis for good 
economic gains, easily available employment and a hope to return to their home- 
land after substantial savings drove them to foreign lands. 

Here, one thing is conspicuous that immigration was not in any way based 
or backed by an organised immigration authority or a colonised company. Ameri- 
can and Canadian capitalists were in a need to hire cheap labour for building rail- 
roads, railway tracks, lumber yards and other industries and they found ready 
working hands in the form of Punjabi immigrants who constituted the most pre- 
ferred labour, as they were ready to work for longer hours and on lesser wages as 
compared to the native workers. Many of them got employment as labourers in 
the North Pacific Railways, in lumber yards and in farms at San Joaquin and 
Sacramento valley in California. In the beginning, the process of migration was 
slow but it gained momentum successively as the information about the new world 
reached more and more Punjabis. After arriving in America and Canada, these men 
assisted their fellow countrymen to come there. Thus, the flow of emigration 
from India increased substantially. The presence of Indians attracted official no- 
tice in 1904, when 258 ‘Hindus’'- were listed in the Census of British Columbia.'^ 
By 1 906, more than one-and-a-half-thousand Punjabi labourers were working in 
Canada. By the end of 1905, nearly 5.000 East Indians had entered Canada, of 
which 2,124 arrived in 1907, and 2,623, in 1908. ''' Subsequently, migration to 
America became common. On the eve of the World War I, more than fifteen 
thousand Indians, mostly Punjabi Sikhs were staying in America and Canada.'^ 

America and Canada afforded enough opportunities to Punjabi rustic peas- 
ants to excel in different walks of life, even by way of engaging themselves in 
unskilled jobs. The Sikhs, by dint of hard work and a disciplined life, reaped the 
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harvest of successful careers. Most of them, hitherto in capacity of peasants, 
were accustomed to hard labour at home. Since the Canadian and American em- 
ployers found the Sikhs more hardworking, pliant and obedient, the former hap- 
pily provided employment to the latter. Recognising the hardworking and sturdy 
traits of the Sikhs, Khushwant Singh and Satindra Singh remark, “The Punjabis 
were hardier than the Chinese, the Japanese or even so-called Caucasian races.”'* 
Punjabi rustics astonished the white labourers with their power of physical endur- 
ance. It was widely accepted view among Americans that these Punjabis worked 
like ‘animals’.'’ Since the lumber trade was flourishing at that time, the contrac- 
tors preferred Punjabi labourers to the Chinese, Japanese and native whites. Sohan 
Singh Bhakna writes, “The Sikhs, therefore, gained both materially and morally by 
their sojourn. Their economic and moral poverty disappeared and their self-esteem 
rose to a high pedestal.”'® 

As the time progressed, influx of the Sikh immigrants created new pros- 
pects as well as new problems for the citizens of West Coastal States. The pres- 
ence of the Sikhs there was felt everywhere within a short span of three-four 
years of their arrival. Apart from the assimilation and acculturation problems, this 
newly imported labour in the Sikhs, with a generous attitude of native capitalists, 
was treated by native workers as a critical nemesis for their employment. The 
Sikhs, being a distinct ethnic group in India maintained their exclusive identity in 
America and Canada. Their religious beliefs and practices, social customs and 
culture, language and physical characteristics stood distinct from people of other 
races living there. Sohan Singh Bhakna remarks that the traditionally worn turbans 
and beards gave Sikhs a striking personal appearance and they were the highly 
visible faces in the multi-cultural society. The rustic Sikhs, in their language, social 
and religious customs were totally different from the whites. With theV brand of 
rural Punjabi social set-up and relatively lower living standards, Sikhs became an 
eyesore of the American and Canadian citizens. 

To the credit of Punjabi immigrants, industrial and agricultural entrepre- 
neurs were friendly towards them. Employers often complained that they faced a 
crunch of such white labour which could remain steady at work. About the work- 
ing habits of white workers, they complained, “A large number is transient and 
work only for ‘whisky money’ leaving the company in lurch just at the time when 
their services are most desired.”'® The Punjabis worked more efficiently than oth- 
ers; they readily agreed to carry any sort of work offered to them at wages lower 
than what were accepted by the white workers. Being immigrant workers, the 
deciding intent of Punjabis was to accumulate as much money as they could and 
return to their homes. These men worked overtime and led a frugal life saving 
most of their earnings. Since they were not associated with labour unions, they 
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became a decisive factor for the smooth functioning of the factories as they posed 
no organisational threat to their owners. The favourable attitude of industrialists 
towards Punjabis bred an element of hate in the hearts of white workers as the 
former replaced the latter as employees. White workers were extremely conscious 
of their right to work on prescribed wages. Their government had made provision 
of granting an unemployment allowance in case of non-availability of work. The 
whites neither negotiated for wages nor accepted fewer wages which otherwise 
were accepted by Indians, Chinese, Japanese, Turkish or Russians. Here, lay the 
roots of discordant relationship between the white and immigrant labourers. A 
silent grudge against East Asian workers started percolating in the hearts of natives 
which gradually turned violent towards them. Sensing trouble for their own lim- 
ited employment avenues, the white workers, considerable of whom had Euro- 
pean descent, organised themselves into Asiatic Exclusion League - a united plat- 
form of white working class against East Asian immigrants. The League aimed at 
lobbying against Chinese, Japanese, Indians and others from Canada and America. 
The League became extremely active in opposing Indian workers and forcing the 
managements of the lumber yards to lay off them. 

Soon, anti-oriental agitation carried out by white labour unions turned spe- 
cifically towards Indian ‘Hindus’ who suffered the worst of this racial antago- 
nism. Four groups of American and Canadian society were in the forefront in the 
organised attempts to target the Sikhs. Most important and active of these groups 
was the Asiatic Exclusion League, whose members effectively organised a spiteful 
propaganda and mobilised local opinion to debar the entry of Sikhs in America. 
State politicians viewed this opposition as an opportunity to gamer public support. 
The press directly supported by the legislators ran a slanderous campaign against 
the Indian culture, religion and traditions. Newspapers and periodical magazines 
not only stirred up hate, but also coined provoking phrases such as ‘Hindu Inva- 
sion’ and ‘Tide of Turbans’ to instigate public sentiments. Malicious propaganda 
of newspapers fuelled the underlying psychology of racism. It was widely propa- 
gated that the Punjabis had tradition of marrying a number of wives, were divided 
into so many castes and were unclean in their habits. Most newspapers carried out 
the hated propaganda as: “The Hindu is not a good citizen. It would require centu- 
ries to assimilate him, and this country need not take the trouble. Our racial bur- 
dens are already heavy enough to bear. Our cloak of brotherly love is not large 
enough to include him as a member of the body politic. His ways are not our ways; 
he is not adaptable and will not in many generations make a good American citizen, 
moreover he is not even a good workman.”^® 

The Indians in general and the Punjabis in particular, strongly believed that 
‘One of the blessings British mle had supposedly bestowed on Indians was to 
make them subjects of the British monarch, with the same right to protection as 
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extended to other commonwealth nations’.-' The Indians, therefore, could migrate 
to any part of the British Commonwealth including Canada, the latter being a 
member of British Commonwealth, without being discriminated on the basis of 
nationality, race, religion and ethnicity. The Indians inadvertently presumed them- 
selves as British citizens and thus demanded equality with their European counter- 
parts. But the members of the Asiatic Exclusion League were averse to this idea of 
equality. The League members organised public meetings and through vociferous 
propaganda created an unyielding environment for Indian immigrants. They raised 
the slogan, ‘Preserve Canada as a Whitman’s Land’ and pressurised their govern- 
ment to ban Indian immigration. Racism, labour competition and moral standards 
of Euro-American society became excuses to restrict their entry. What they sought 
fervently was ‘exclusion’ of, rather than ‘restriction’ on the Sikhs in Canada and 
America. Sir Wilfred Laurier (1896-1911), the Liberal Prime Minister of Canada, 
expressed his views in following words, “I have very little hope of any good 
coming to this country frorn Asiatic immigration of any kind.”^- Further, Henry 
Hubert Stevens, a conservative member of Dominion Parliament from Vancouver 
remarked, “Indians were British subjects, but not British citizens.”^’ Speaking be- 
fore a Vancouver audience, in a character assassination bid of Indians, Stevens 
asserted, “If a Hindu is allowed to bring over his family, he would bring here four 
girls as his daughters who would really be his wives.”^"* It was vehemently propa- 
gated that Indians were by nature dirty, crappy and riddled with diseases, and if 
government allowed their immigration, they would bring their uncultured societal 
pathos with them. Racially biased minds held a fabricated belief that this illiterate 
or semi-literate undesirable Punjabi labour could not, and would not assimilate in 
their society. 

Canada was governed by the Conservative Party ai:d the leaders of this 
party in unison made efforts to ban entry of the Indians, sensing that the imperial 
government of England would not object to any legislation enacted by them against 
colonised subjects. In March 1908, the Government of Canada sent its Deputy 
Labour Minister, W.L. Mackenzie King, to England, for consultations on the ques- 
tion of Indian immigration. Mr. King, who later became the Prime Minister of 
Canada, met John Morley, Secretary of State for India; Edward Grey, Secretary of 
State for Foreign Relations; and interviewed Lord Elgin, Secretary of State for 
Colonies, He never bothered to come to India and Indians were neither heard nor 
approached by him, although the interests of India and Indians’ self-respect were 
at stake. In his report. King recommended, “It was clearly recognised in regard 
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to emigration from India that the native of India is not a person suited to this 
country.”^’ He put forward trivial explanations for his recommendation. He said 
that an Indian, being a citizen of tropical climate could not survive in temperate 
conditions of Canada. He emphasised that inability of the Indians to readily adapt 
to Canada’s climate would bring sufferings and privations for them. He, therefore, 
found, “discontinuance of such immigration most desirable in the interest of the 
Indians themselves.”-® Mackenzie King got a positive response for its findings 
from authorities at London. Having met them, he stated that the British govern- 
ment was in agreement with the Canadian government and as such the entry of 
Indians into Canada should be restricted. Canada should remain a white man’s 
colony in the interests of the political stability of the British government.^’ 

The Government of Canada, in conformity with the British government in 
London, decided to completely stop Indian immigration at its source. The authori- 
ties categorically recognised the subservient status and colour bar of Indians. The 
Federal Government of Canada decided that British Columbia would be entitled to 
exclude and expel Indians if it wished to do so. The Government of Canada ap- 
proached the Indian government and the latter, in an accommodating gesture readily 
offered its unconditional support, British were only concerned with the stability of 
its flag in India. By exchange of letters, on 1 March, 1909 Lord Minto, Viceroy of 
India, candidly expressed his views on this matter to Sir Wilfred Laurier, “We hold 
the view that the continuous passage and the two hundred-dollar regulations are 
likely to prove effective in putting astop to immigration of Indian labour. We have 
published the conditions imposed by Canada widely. We raise no objections to the 
methods adopted by Canada and we have not any intention to raising questions 
regarding them.”^° The Indian government issued a warning to intending Indian 
emigrants that there was no employment available in Canada for them. Shipping 
companies were also ordered to stop publicising travel facilities and opportunities 
in Canada and America. The government used the diplomatic manoeuvres to the 
hilt to control the migratory flow of Indians. Conditions such as freedom from 
contagious diseases, financial support, professional competency etc. were used as 
restrictive steps to keep out the Indians from Canadian shores. 

These restrictions, however, could not prevent migration of Indians as they 
could travel to Canada and claim entry as British subjects. One of the two Orders 
in Council passed on 9 May, 1910, with an aim to disallow Indian migration to 
Canada, stipulated condition of continuous journey from India for disembarking at 
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Canadian harbours.^' The order ordained:” 

From and after the date hereof the landing in Canada shall be, and 
the same is hereby prohibited of any immigrants who have come 
the Canada, otherwise than by continuous journey from the countiy 
of which -they are natives or citizens, and open through tickets 
purchased in that country or purchased and prepared in' Canada. 
In addition, there was a provision that no immigrant of Asiatic 
origin shall be permitted to enter Canada, unless in actual and 
personal possession in his or her own right of 200 dollars, unless 
such person is a native or subject of an Asiatic country in regard 
to which special statutory regulations are in force or with which 
the Government of Canada has made a special treaty or conven- 
tion. 

However, Canada as a special favour entered into an agreement with China 
and Japan, exempting their citizens from the provisions of these orders. Bhakna 
writes in his memoirs that a sovereign government had its prerogative to restrict 
the right to live in her land, but here, this perverted legislation created a paradox of 
imperial anomaly, which focused on Indian immigration and exempted others and 
thus, created an anti-Indian impression. He further adds that the legislation ex- 
empted Japanese and Chinese, who were living and working in large numbers and 
were not the British subjects while the Government of Canada allowed Chinese 
citizens to migrate on payment of a head tax, the Japanese, to some extent, were 
admitted free. 

The Indians, despite of being the British subjects, were forbidden and sub- 
jected to humiliation. Sohan Singh Bhakna remarks, “Immigrants realised that while 
Chinese and Japanese governments came to the support of their citizens, the Brit- 
ish government of India had seemed to support rather than condemn the immigra- 
tion policy followed by Canada.”^^ Indians in Canada filed a suit against this delib- 
erative and arbitrary immigration policy. The government amended the Act by 
inserting a clause which debarred the courts to interfere in the decisions of the 
executive.^'' The Dominion government feared that an appeal to court against the 
immigration policy might result in quashing of the executive orders. The govern- 
ment authorities, which drafted the bill, knew that there was no direct steamship 
line from India to Canada and therefore, this regulation would keep the ‘Hindus’ 
out. Sohan Singh Josh termed it as “a political chicanery.”^^ The dubious condition 
of ‘continuous journey’ from the place of origin was meant precisely to stop the 
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entry of Indians and Indians alone into Canada.^® 

It was during this time that Komagata Maru incident occurred. Before the 
arrival of this ship, many sweeping developments took place, within the Indian 
immigrant community. The question of Indian immigration was a vital question 
along with factors like, subjection of Indians to racial discrimination by the white 
races, apathy of British Indian Government, its connivance with Canadian Gov- 
ernment for framing anti-Indian rules and regulations which led to the formation 
of an organization named, Hindi Pacific Coast Association ( later the Ghadar Party) 
in North America in November 1913. Sohan Singh Bhakna was elected as its . 
president, Lala Har Dayal as its secretary, and Pandit Kanshi Ram as its treasurer 
respectively. The party published its weekly Ghadar and started mobilizing immi- 
grants for carrying revolutionary activities in India in order to uproot British rule 
which alone could fetch them self-respect and self rule. 

The Komagata Maru voyage was, in fact, a patriotic enterprise undertaken 
by Gurdit Singh, a businessman of Sarhali village of district Amritsar (Now Tarn 
Taran) in Punjab who at that time lived in Singapore. This endeavour was a re- 
sponse to the veiled guidelines set by the Dominion Government of Canada. Gurdit 
Singh was a wealthy man, but more a patriot than a trader. For him, Komagata 
Maru voyage was not only a business venture but a patriotic act. Komagata Maru 
added a new chapter in the ongoing process of Indian immigrants’ mobilisation 
and sent waves of anger and distress across the Pacific Coast. In the annals of the 
Ghadar Movement, Komagata Maru affair became an inextricably intertwined 
episode which added a new momentum and zeal among the immigrants to over- 
throw the British rule in India. ^ 

It was in December 1913, when Gurdit Singh came to Hong Kong with a 
suit against his partner Mool Singh, who, according to him, had misappropriated 
his $1200, found here several hundred men, desperately looking for a ship to sail 
to Canada. From Punjab, these immigrants had come to the Far East countries 
with an aim to eke out a better employment and sustainability and some had 
mortgaged their family properties for the same purpose. Gurdit Singh, himself 
influenced by Ghadar Party’s propaganda, decided to do something positive for 
their fellow brethren. Here, on 3 January, while addressing a gathering of fellow 
Sikhs on the occasion of the birthday of Guru Gobind Singh in a gurdwara, he 
espoused the cause of Ghadar, “The only purpose of a Sikh was to fight for 
independence because Guru Gobind Singh died for his country”.” He saw it as an 
act of patriotism which, win or lose, would win him recognition among national- 
ists in India; and, before he left for Singapore, he promised, however, difficult it 
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was, to get a ship on his own.^' Bir Singh and Daijit Singh, two young men from 
Amritsar and Ferozepur, respectively, helped him in this adventure. On the instruc- 
tions of Gurdit Singh, both negotiated with Khalsa Diwan Society of Vancouver 
and accordingly worked out the intended plan. 

Gurdit Singh, after trying his hands on various steamship companies, finally 
got a small steamer Komagata Marti from a German agent, A. Bune. The steamer 
earlier was used to carry coal. British and Canadian authorities were already in 
tandem working to stall the efforts of Gurdit Singh. On 25 March, 1914, before 
the departure of the ship, the police raided Gurdit Singh’s office in Hong Kong and 
seized his papers. This incident worried the prospective travelers. Many backed 
out from the journey and the effective strength intending to travel by the ship came 
down to Just 165 whereas the previous reserved seats were 500. Before the depar- 
ture of the ship, the Governor of Hong Kong, F. W. May cabled London, informing 
the upcoming unusual travelogue. On 8 April, Komagata Maru reached Shanghai. 
Here, 73 more men boarded ship. At Shanghai, in an interview to an American 
reporter, Gurdit Singh told that the voyage had been undertaken to test the Justice 
ofthe British towards all their people. “If we are admitted”, said Gurdit Singh, “we 
will know that the Canadian govenm.cnt is Just. If we are deported, we will sue the 
government and if we cannot obtain redress we will go back and take up the 
matter with the Indian governmenf’.-^’ 

On 1 9 April, the ship stopped at Moji where 85 more Sikhs boarded the ship. 
At Shanghai and MoJi, Gurdit Singh and his lieutenants brought aboard Ghadar, 
Ghadar di GoonJ and such other revolutionary litei'ature. The poems from the 
Ghadar and the Ghadar di Goonj were read, recited and paraphrased. At Yokohama, 
1 1 more passengers boarded the ship bringing the total strength ofthe passengers 
to 376; out of these 340 were Sikhs, 24 were Muslims and 12 were Hindus. Here, 
Bhagwan Singh, who later became the president of the GhadafParty, and Maulvi 
Barkatullah, a militant pan-Islamist from Bhopal State, visited the Komagata Maru. 
‘The two of them visited the Komagata Maru, bringing the latest copies of the 
Ghadar with them, and Bhagwan Singh gave a fiery address’.'*® It showed that 
Ghadar Party members were in direct touch with the passengers. 

This slow and steady Journey reached its destination on 23 May, 1914 in 
Vancouver, The Canadian authorities which had already been alerted was waiting 
for the ship’s arrival. The news of arrival of Komagata Maru to Canada travelled 
faster than the steamer itself There was a strong anti-Indian lobby which wanted 
that the passengers should not be entertained. The government immediately swung 
into action. Pre-emptive steps were taken at once to prevent passengers from 
landing.'" With the exception of twenty returning residents and the ship’s doctor 
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and his family, none of tiie passengers was allowed to disembark. They were 
detained in Vancouver harbour. The underlying issue of racism and cultural supe- 
riority of European race hanged upon the minds of the Canadian authorities. Local 
Member of the Parliament, Harry Stevens, orchestrated the campaign and issued 
smeared statements doMmgrading Indian civilisation and culture. He organised a 
large public meeting with delegates from various organisations denouncing the 
passengers and calling for their immediate deportation.'*^ 

Indian immigrant community of Canada came to the rescue of the passen- 
gers, but their efforts also proved futile. In this situation, Gurdit Singh tried to get 
legal help and defend the passengers’ right to land as he had charted the ship in 
conformity with Canada’s immigration law. Some of the legal experts ‘refused to 
take up the legal battle for passengers, noting that this affair had long gone beyond 
the realm of legal proceedings and had become a question of national policy and 
diplomacy rather than law’.'*^ It was presumed by Gurdit Singh that in principle, 
passengers had the right to enter Canada because they fulfilled the ‘continuous 
journey provision’ of the Immigration Acts of 1 908 and 1910. They had chartered 
a steamer and without stopping anywhere en route, they had reached Canada. But 
this argument was not accepted by the Canadian authorities. Passengers remained 
on the ship at a stretch for two months. When they refused to leave Canadian 
waters, officials tried to seize the ship by force. The government brought a naval 
vessel Rainbow requisitioned with naval force, and anchored it broadside to the 
Komagata Maru. In this gloomy atmosphere, Gurdit Singh and his fellow passen- 
gers negotiated with officials about their safe departure. But the government 
refused any help even ‘on humanitarian grounds. Canadian government stooped 
as low as to attempt threatening the ship to leave Canada even without making 
provisions for the passengers to survive.'*'* Finally, the government agreed to sup- 
ply provisions to the passengers for the return voyage, and Gurdit Singh gave his 
consent to return without ever putting a foot ashore in Canada. On the morning of 
23 July, 1914 the Komagata Maru sailed out of Vancouver harbour with 352 
passengers on board. 

Komagata Maru voyage generated mass resentment against the British Gov- 
ernment. It provided fuel to the already seething anger of the immigrants. The 
Ghadar pubi ished a special edition on Komagata Maru incident. Sohan Singh Bhakna 
and his friends at Yugantar Ashram treated the matter with great importance. In 
fact, it influenced the psyche of Indian diaspora in America and Canada. Bhakna 
perceived that the passengers of the ship could play a vital role in spearheading the 
message of Ghadar in Punjab. While the ship was docked in Vancouver, the party 
had managed to send a lot of Ghadar literature on board. 
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Members of the Secret Commission of the Ghadar Party along with Sohan 
Singh Bhakna, Pt. Kanshi Ram and Santokh Singh discussed the issue in thread- 
bare and made their mind to establish direct contact with the passengers of the 
Komagata Maru in Japan, where the returning vessel had to anchor for some 
days. Secret Commission decided that Sohan Singh Bhakna should follow the 
Komagata Maru and at Yokohama, he should contact the passengers of the ship, 
explain to them the revolutionary policy of the party so that they propagated this 
policy in India and also assessed the progress of work and achievements of those 
who had already been sent to India.'*’ It was also decided in the meeting that 
Bhakna would deliver a consignment of arms to passengers and meet other mem- 
bers of the party in Shanghai, Hong Kong and Penang. Hamam Singh Kahri Sahri, 
Bhagwan Singh and Kartar Singh Sarabha were entrusted to arrange 200 revolvers 
and 2000 rounds of cartridges. On 16 July, 1914 Hamam Singh Kahri Sahri crossed 
the United States border to Sumas to buy pistols and ammunition intended for the 
passengers on board the Komagata Maru.‘‘^ Sarabha reserved one cabin in a ship 
bound for Japan and got boxes of ammunition transferred to that cabin. Sohan 
Singh Bhakna left Yugantar Ashram, changed a car on the way and got into the 
cabin fifteen minutes before the departure of the ship and sent back Kartar Singh.'*’ 
He had left San Francisco on 21 July and had arrived at Yokohama on 8 August, 
1914 before the arrival of Komagata Maru. Professor Barkatullah, a prominent 
member of the Ghadar Party, had done a good work for the party in Japan. The 
local branch of the Ghadar Party made arrangements for Bhakna’s stay and meet- 
ing with Gurdit Singh on board. British authorities were keeping a strict vigil on the 
course of Komagata Maru. “The Komagata Maru passengers (350 in number) 
have reached Japan and are there reported to be stranded.”"** 

Daljit Singh, Secretary of the ship and Hamam Singh Gujjarwal came to see 
him in his hotel. Bhakna explained to them the decision of the party in connection 
with the imperialist war. Next day, he met the passengers aboard and had a heart- 
to-heart talk with them, laying before them the programme, the Ghadar Party to be 
carried through.'*® He told that party had sent ammunition of 200 pistols and 2000 
cartridges for them. Hamam Singh Tundilat remarks that this had established their 
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direct relationship with the passengers.^” At night the pistols were brought aboard 
and hidden with the help of one of the Japanese crew, the third engineer.^' 

The Komagata Maru was sailing under a Japanese flag and Japan was 
Britain’s ally. Simultaneously, a Germen submarine, Etnden was sailing in the East- 
Asian Sea and became a threat to Allied forces’ ships. There was a fear of Komagata 
Maru being targeted by German submarine. Passengers sought Sdhan Singh 
Bhakna’s help for their safe passage. Bhakna to pre-empt any casualty by Emden, 
decided to seek the help of the German consulate in Japan. At night he sneaked 
stealthily into the residence of German Counsel at Yokohama through the back 
door, and they both came to an understanding that if Emden approached this ship, 
some of the passengers who being ex-army signallers would signal a pre-deter- 
mined coded message through heliography mode.^^ It is reported that Emden once 
actually confronted the Komagata Maru in the open sea, but it did not cause any 
harm after it got the pre-determined signal from the passengers. 

Soon after this, the direct link between Ghadar Party and Komagata Maru 
came to an end. The ship reached India on 29 September. Here, police tried to 
arrest the passengers. A clash followed; some passengers, including Gurdit Singh 
managed to flee, while many were arrested and forcefiilly packed to Punjab. Bloody 
clash at Calcutta port attracted the attention of the country. However, British sub- 
dued all voices of dissent under newly promulgated anti-sedition laws. Ghadar 
Party’s efforts to foment a popular uprising also came to cropper. But this heroic 
tradition of self-suffering of the Ghadarites left its name and indelible imprint in the 
annals of Indian revolutionary tradition. Doubtless to say, that the question of 
immigration had been a pertinent and vital question in the formation of the Ghadar 
Party and its subsequent role in the freedom movement of India. 
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Book Review 

The Voyage of the Komagata Mam : The Sikh Challenge to Canada's 

Colour Bar, by Hugh Johnstoo^ Oxford University Press, Delhi, 

Price : Not mentioned, pp. i-ix+1-162 

The work claims to be the ‘first thoroughly researched study’ based on 
official accounts, both the Canadian and Indian sides, as well as the reminicences 
of the only passenger alive at the time of completion of this book. Johnston has 
primarily viewed the Voyage in the backdrop of the Ghadar movement Since 
leaders of passengers thought to be closely associated with the nationalist, terrorists 
movement in India. Further, it reveals the race-relations and history of immigration 
laws within the British empire. Moreover the author considered it as a ‘Sikh 
challenge’ against racism during the World War situations and the revolutionary 
movement. For him timings did play a crucial role in avoiding violence against 
passengers in Vancouver by the Canadian authority. 

On the other it brings to light the duplicity of the British Indian administration 
who on one hand was advising Canada not to use force but itself succumbed to 
the same at the Budge Budge. The book has twelve chapters that cover details of 
the background to the Voyage and its day to day account involving individuals and 
agents. W.C. Hopkinson, hired by Canadian government as an immigration 
Inspector and Interpreter, was expected to keep tabs and control Indians. By 
1906 the British Columbians began to consider immigration as a ‘invasion.’ Even 
the Canadian press was discriminatoty. The new laws brought Sikh immigration 
to an abrupt halt. 

Although the British attitude towards Sikhs in India was to revitalise the 
SilA identity in order to win over their loyalty but it remained Indifferent to the 
cause of immigrants. The Sikhs had already been organised and were mixed with 
Indian revolutionaries abroad. The prominent leadership came from Taraknath 
Das, Rahim, Har Dayal, Teja Singh, Balwant Singh, Bhag Singh and Dr. Sunder 
Singh. The author has referred to the activities of the ‘Hindu Association of the 
Pacific Coast’. Usually the word ‘Hindu’ was used even for Sikhs in Canada. 
Bhagwan Singh Jakh was a revolutionary of the stature of Har Dayal. Gurdwara 
acted as centre of Ghadar activities. Gurdit Singh was already expousing cause 
of the Ghadar paper and urged the Sikhs to fight for independence. He considered 
his action of hiring the ship as an act of patriotism. Detail of chartering process is 
given; Gurdit Singh claiming that the Voyage had no political purpose. In case of 
failure at Vancouver he had another plan for Brazil. 

He also knew that permission to leave Hong Kong did not mean permission 
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to land in Canada but the journey was undertaken to test the justice of the British 
towards all their people. Ghpdar literature was distributed among passengers at 
Shangai and Meji. At Vancouver with the arrival of Komagata Maru the Sikhs 
began to talk to a ‘return to the spirit of 1857’ and references were made to the 
Sikh warriors of the past. Religious and patriotic feelings were aroused to collect 
funds for passengers. The Canadian officials Stevens, Reid and Hopkinson 
hinted at the ‘White Riots’ but the Socialist Party of Whites in Canada came to 
support the cause of passengers. Messeges of help were also sent to the Maharajas 
of Patiala and Nabha and to Khalsa Diwan and the Singh Sabha throughout the 
Punjab. 

The Anglo-Indian press took Canadian side but Viceroy expected some 
trouble in Punjab. The issue had become beyond legal and a question of national 
policy and diplomacy. Ghadar leaders tried to hand over revolvers and ammunition 
to passengers of the ship. Hopkinson feared that news of a clash would inflame 
opinion in Punjab. Yet threats and force was used to chase away the ship out of 
Canadian waters. Agreement reached but passengers expected refund of chartered 
money from the government. The Ghadar published day to day happenings and 
the imperial dimension of the crisis. The War had made the Komagata Maru more 
of a headache. On return the ship at Yokohama was welcomed by Sohan Singh 
with pistols and ammunition to be distributed among passengers and the programme 
of the Ghadar party was explained to them. At Kobe Gurdit Singh even thought of 
buying the ship. 

Viceroy of India regretted the incident but blamed the organisers of Voyage. 
Yet the Government was prepared to use the Ordinance against passengers. The 
resulting killings at the Budge Budge and escape of Gurdit Singh were happened; 
but those who arrived at Ludhiana were considered as the German agents. The 
Sikhs at Golden Temple and the Sikhs and Punjabi families in Calcutta condemned 
passengers. Khalsa Akhbar and Shere Punjab were shut down for their support 
to Voyage, The situational pressure led to institute an inquiry. Gurdit Sihgh who 
had reached Hyderabad wanted to tell his story; his infant son being in jail. His 
written account of the Voyage was found by Police in the cabin of the ship. He 
was also disgusted with Inquiry Committee Report and tried to contact Congress 
leadership. He did not get response from Gandhi, Lajpat Rai and others. 

Some passengers were recruited to the Ghadar party. But the Punjab 
Governor suppressed the movement. Ghadrites in Canada were also arrested. 
Finally Gurdit Singh decided to surrender. He had also criticised Nehru for his 
comments on the Voyage and Budge Budge incident. The author viewed the 
Gurdwara Reform Movement as ‘to de-Hinduize Sikhism.’ The Nankana Sahib 
tragedy was repetition of Jallianwala. Gandhi had begun Non-cooperation and 
now applauded Gurdit Singh’s mission. Gurdit Singh also had become politically 
active by joining the Indian National Congress. 

In 1 939, Ram Chander Vidyarthi undertook Gurdit Singh’s biography. Gurdit 
Singh had become staunch anti- British. He never admitted adopting violent 
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methods. The revolvers brought aboard the ship at Yokohama were not mentioned 
in his account of the Voyage and he avoided any reference to the Ghadrite activities 
among passengers. Instead they had been unarmed at Budge Budge. He also 
admitted Komagata journey as a commercial venture. 

On the other assassinations occurred in Vancouver resulting in the killings 
of pro-authority Sikhs and also the revolutionaries along with the officials. As an 
outcome of the Voyage the British also recognised the damage done by it as 
Punjab being the main recruiting zone to their war efforts. At the same time the 
incident was deeply embedded in the minds of the Sikh population in Canada 
through the process of its yearly commemorations and hence became part of the 
colonial history. 
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